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THE NATURE OF BOLSHEVISM 
AS MANIFESTED IN 
SOVIET IMPERIALISM 


VAHAN NAVASSARDIAN 
on "9 


Having mastered one quarter of the 
globe including countless peoples, nations 
and races, the Kremlin is busy day and 
night calling on outside peoples in bond- 
age to rise against their imperialistic mas- 
ters, holding before them the bright out- 
look of a free and independent life. In 
doing so, the Kremlin always makes it 
plain that it is the others who are the im- 
perialists and not itself. It-never refers to 
itself as an imperialistic power. 

On November 6, 1951, on the occasion 
of the 34th anniversary of the October 
Revolution, in a political speech delivered 
at a solemn session of the Moscow Soviet, 
Marshall L. B. Beria, member of the Polit- 
buro, said: 

“The weakness behind imperialism is be- 
ing made apparent from the national-eman- 
cipatory movements which are spreading 


(3) 


today in colonial unfree countries. The 
people of Vietnam is fighting heroically for 
its freedom; the same is true of the Philip- 
pines, the peoples of Burma and Malaya; 
Indonesia has not laid down her arms; the 
forces of the Middle and Near Eastern 
countries pitted against imperialism are 
daily on the increase. This is true also 
of the peoples of northern and southern 
Africa.” 

In another celebration, January 21, 1952, 
commemorating the 28th anniversary of 
Lenin’s death, in Moscow’s Great Theater 
attended by Stalin, B. N. Pospelov, the first 
theoretician of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, made the following declara- 
tion: 

“There is a giant anti-imperialistic revo- 
lution steadily expanding in the Asiatic 
countries which eventually will disrupt all 
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the plans and the calculations of American 
and British imperialists.” 

In a special editorial dedicated to this 
revolution, Izvestia, the Soviet official or- 
gan, in its issue of January 12, 1952, wrote: 

“The peoples of colonial and unfree 
countries, in the growing intensification of 
their fight for peace, freedom and indepen- 
dence, have fixed their gaze on the Soviet 
Union — the sole fortress of the peace in 
the world. They are being enthused by 
the great sympathy of the peoples of the 
great socialistic state for their righteous 
struggle.” 

The Soviet press is full of countless simi- 
lar statements accusing only the outside 
world of imperialistic designs. The assump- 
tion is that the peoples of the Soviet Union 
have no such struggle because the Soviet 
Union is as far from imperialism as the 
two poles are apart from each other. 

Is this really true? 


Speaking of his country’s unusual expan- 
sion, the great Russian historian Gluchev- 
sky comments “Through centuries of strug- 
gle and sacrifices Russia created a state the 
like of which, in form, in extent, and in 
point of the international position it oc- 
cupies, we have not seen ever since the 
downfall of the Roman Empire.” 

“In four hundred years,” observes an- 
other writer, Loukin, “Russia expanded an 
average of 50 square kilometers a day, and 
starting from a total area of 850,000 square 
kilometers in 1500, it reached the fabulous 
extent of 8,200,000 square kilometers in 
1900.” 

Another distinguished writer, Prof. B. 
Nolde (1876-1949), President of the In- 
stitute of International Rights, in his book 
entitled “The Imperial Destiny of Russia,” 
observes 

“With the position it occupied in Europe, 
with its inclement climate and its weak eco- 
nomic resources, Moscow, in the beginning 
of the 16th century represented a second 


class northern state. At that time its posi- 
tion could be compared to that of Sweden 
or Norway of today. Moscow at that time 
had j:ust completed the integration of the 
Byelorussian pecple but nothing warranted 
the prediction of its transformation during 
the coming four centuries from a small 
principality into a huge world empire oc- 
cupying one sixth of the globe, from the 
Carpathians to the Pacific and from the Arc- 
tic Ocean to the borders of India, with a 
population of 200 million who belong to 
197 different races.” 

It was through the policy of imperialism 
alone that Russia was transformed from a 
small principality into a huge empire, and 
through imperialism alone she succeeded 
in subjugating a conglomeration of 197 dif- 
ferent races, peoples and nationalities. 

“The Russian Empire,” observes Count 
Witte, one of the famous Prime Ministers 
of the Tsarist era who died in 1915, “pre- 
sents a conglomerate of peoples and for 
this reason, in truth, there is no Russia, but 
there is a Russian Empire.” 

In the 14th century Russia had a total 
area of 561,000 square kilometers. In the 
16th century this area had increased to 8,- 
770,004, in the end of the 19th century, to 
22,474,000, and since 1945, by virtue of 
new annexations, Russia has a total area 
of 25,890,000 square kilometers. 

In 1669, when Peter the Great ascended 
the throne, Russia had a population of 15 
million. At the ascension of Nicholas 1 in 
1825, this number had grown to 60 million, 
but today Russia has a population of 202 
million. These millions, in terms of ter- 
ritory and population, did not drop like 
manna from heaven; they were acquired 
by fire and sword. 

Finally, we have the testimony of the 
Soviet writers themselves. “The Russian 
Empire,” observes the Academician A. 
Pankratova, “represented the forcible 
union of totally different peoples within 
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the borders of a common multination state, 
each at a different stage of development.” 

It was in this manner that the pre-Octo- 
berian Russian eame into existence at the 
hands of the Tsars. By taking over the 
power in Russia through the October revo- 
lution, the Bolsheviks naturally did not 
repudiate the patrimony of the Tsars, but, 
on the contrary, firmly clung to it as their 
legitimate property They called the Tsars 
thiefs and bandits, and yet they retained 
the wealth accumulated by them as a 
sacred and inviolate possession, thus re- 
deeming the face of their creed and at the 
same time preserving the integrity of unit- 
ed Russia. Bolshevik puritanism, however, 
did not last long even within this compara- 
tively innocent ‘imits. Having tasted the 
power, they gradually started to defend 
both the Tsars and their imperialism. And 
in this procedure for the first time came to 
light the grotesque image of the immoral 
doctrine which 1s called Bolshevism. 

M. Pokrovsky, the noted Communist his- 
torian whose authority was recognized by 
the Russian scientists of the pre-October 
era, regarded Tsarist expansionism as im- 
perialism, and by the same token, he pro- 
nounced the struggle of enslaved peoples 
for the recovery of their lost independence 
as progressive and emancipatory move- 
ments. 

To this. A. Yakouni, a Kremlin writer, 
took strong issue. Says Yakouni: “Histor- 
ian Pokrovsky and his so-called school re- 
gard the forcible union of non-Russian peo- 
ples with Russia as an ‘absolute evil.’ Rea- 
soning from this viewpoint, they regarded 
every movement aimed at Russia, regard- 
less of the nature of the movement or the 
aims pursued, as national-emancipatory, 
progressive and even revolutionary move- 
ments.” 

When Pokrovsky defended his view point 
at a conference of Marxist historians held 
in 1929 he was confronted with the op- 


position of Stalin. Accordingly, to con- 
solidate and to sanctify the Tsarist seizures, 
a special government committee was ap- 
pointed charged with the task of preparing 
the best history of the Soviet Union. The 
best historians of the Soviet Union were 
invited to take part in the preparation of 
this important text book. Before starting 
the work, however, the Committee con- 
demned Pokrovsky and his school and pre- 
sented to the Soviet historians a new for- 
mula which justified the Tsarist acquisi- 
tions under the specious excuse of “the 
lesser evil.” The presumption was that the 
forcible annexations of the Tsarist regime 
was the lesser evil of the two. The new for- 
mula soon spread and became the darling 
of the Soviet historians especially when 
Pokrovsky and his followers were purged 
as enemies of the fatherland. 


According to the new formula the So- 
viet historian’s reasoning would run some- . 
thing like this. If Georgia had been an- 
nexed to Russia she would have been lost 
forever. By being annexed to Russia she 
was deprived of her independence, it’s true 
nevertheless she was saved from complete 
destruction. To her, the annexation was the 
lesser evil. 

Thus, the new formula whitewashed all 
the Tsarist confiscations, including the seiz- 
ure of Armenia which the Armenian his- 
torian Leo characterized as an absolute 
evil. The historians of Soviet Armenia 
were given free range to turn their heavy 
artillery against Leo in an effort to destroy 
his so-called anti-Marxist interpretation of 
history. According to the Armenian Com- 
munist historians, the Tsars were not to 
blame in their anti-Armenian policy but 
the blame belonged to the “complex inter- 
national situations.” Were it not for these 
peculiar situaticns, the Armenian histor- 
ians maintained, the Russian Tsars who 
had won a reputation of “international 
gendarmes” would surely have assisted the 
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Armenians in their struggle for emancipa- 
tion. 

Thus we see that the opinion of the Bol- 
sheviks in regard to the Russian Tsars had 
undergone a profound transformation. 
Later, however, as if to bring the formula 
of the lesser evil within the category of 
science, it was decided not to generalize 
it and not to enforce it everywhere among 
the subjugated peoples but to apply it 
only when proper consideration was given 
to the peculiar circumstances of each na- 
tion’s annexation. 

But here, too, once again with a view to 
justifying the several seizures and annexa- 
tions, a new theory was brought to light. 
It was explained that, the essential thing 
in the expansion of Tsarist Russia were 
not the so-called “narrow class interests” 
(always reprehensible), but the “objec- 
tively progressive consequences of that 
expansion” (always cheering). The im- 
portant thing was that, through the an- 
nexations, the peoples always gained poli- 
tically and morally. Historical Questions, 
1951, No. 9, pp. 98-99. Prof. M. Nechkina, 
in a letter to the editors of Historical Ques- 
tions, called attention to the fact that each 
“lesser evil,” after all, has an evil which 
clings to the concept, whereas the annexa- 
tions should be explained in a way which 
will show only the good in each annexa- 
tion. To this end, Nechkina was opposed 
to the generalization of the formula, and in- 
sisted on its application only in those in- 
stances where the annexation yields only 
“good” to the annexed peoples. 


For example, it was a good thing for the 
Armenian people that non-independent Ar- 
menia was annexed to Russia, on the other 
hand it was a good thing for the Georgian 
people when independent Georgia was an- 
nexed to Russia, because through the an- 
nexation close “economic, political and 
cultural ties were established between the 
Georgian and Russian peoples,” a develop- 


ment which was both positive and pro- 
gressive. After adopting this view point 
it is no longer difficult openly to defend 
the Tsars. 

Reviewing a voluminous novel by the 
Soviet writer V. Iazvitzky entitled Ivan 
III, (Ivan the Terrible), the Soviet critic 
S. Petrov makes the following comments: 

“The period of Ivan the Third is one of 
the most significant and interesting periods 
of ancient Russian history. It was during 
this period that Russian territories were 
integrated in a united state headed by Mos- 
cow. The author has given in Ivan the pat- 
tern of a man of strong will, endowed with 
the qualities of the statesman, who was 
inspired with the progressive idea of creat- 
ing a united Russian state. The function- 
aries, the princes and the courtiers who 
surround him verily pray for him. The 
author vividly portrays Ivan as a Tsar who 
loves his people, a potentate who compre- 
hends the sufferings of the people and feels 
his responsibility to his country as Tsar of 
all Russia” 

Another writer, E. Pudovnitz, speaking 
of Ivan the Terrible, says: 

“Reactionaries of every form and color 
have distorted the picture of the mighty 
Tsar. Historians of the pre-revolutionary 
era have seen in him a mild neurotic, ready 
to sacrifice everything to his ‘whim or 
hostility,’ whereas the Tsar was a man of 
strong will power and character, consist- 
ently and inflexibly devoted to the policy 
of creating a centralized Russian state. It 
is significant that progressive Russian lead- 
crs had radically different opinions in re- 
gard to Tsar Ivan. Lomonosov wrote that 
he was a vigorous, witty and brave king. 
Discarding the conceptions left from 
Karamzin the historian, Belinski sees in 
Ivan a man of tremendous character. It is 
significant that in popular memory, as well 
as in many products of our folklore, Ivan 
Vasilevich is represented as a glorious and 
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mighty king, the defender of the father- 
land against her enemies, a man who knows 
how to deal swift judgment and always the 
friend of his soldiers. Only the Soviet his- 
toriography reconstructed the true portrait 
of the mighty Tsar. The significance of 
Ivan the Terrible’s progressive activity lies 
in the fact that, having relied on the city 
people and the small nobility and feudal 
lords, he crushed with an iron hand the 
opposition of the princely class, the Boyars, 
who were leading the country backwards 
into feudalistic disintegration. The same 
energetic vigor is also seen in Ivan the Ter- 
rible’s foreign policy. By occupying Kazan 
and Hashdarkhan, by perceptibly expand- 
ing the territories of the state, by repell- 
ing the Turkish Sultan and his satellite, 
the Khan of Crimea, and by shattering the 
power of the Livonian Dynasty, Ivan the 
Terrible greatly enhanced the prestige of 
Russia. During the entire period of his 
reign he persistently strove to give Russia 
an exit through the Baltic Sea, that is to 
say, he postulated an aim which had a vital 
meaning to his country and which was 
realized in the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury. Ivan the Terrible not only was a 
wise, far-sighted statesman, a brilliant 
strategist and refined diplomat, but he 
was also an unusual journalist. In the 16th 
century setting the Russian monarchy was 
a progressive state.” 


In this same spirit is a description of the 
period of Peter the Great by a much more 
famous writer, Alexander Tolstoy, in his 
well-known novel entitled “Peter I.” So- 
viet historians, lecturers, and writers glori- 
fy the names of imperialist Tsars seeing in 
them “the progressive creators” of a great 
united Russia. To them imperialism is a 
reactionary idea when preached by the 
other, but it becomes a progressive idea 
when practiced by the Russian. 

While defending Tsarism and discover- 
ing a progressive and revolutionary mani- 


festation in Russia’s expansion, the Bolshe- 
viks right along were aware of the fact that 
their pedantry could never efface the stigma 
which had been written in steely letters 
on Russia’s forehead. The noblest sons 
of Russia had dubbed their fatherland a 
“Peoples’ Prison.” Naturally, the forced 
annexations of this prison could not be in- 
terpreted as a “progressive” phenomenon. 
Lenin, however, had found the talisman 
which could convert this prison into a para- 
dise. “To all the National-Socialists,” Lenin 
said, “we will say: ‘In each contemporary 
nation there are two nations. In each na- 
tional culture there are two cultures. There 
is a Russian culture of the Puriskheviches, 
the Guchkevs, and the Struves, there is, 
however, another kind of Russian culture 
personified by the Chernishevkis and the 
Pelkhanovs’.” 


Seeing in the former the obscurantists 
while in the latter the enlightened and pro- 
gressive figures of the Russian people, 
Lenin continues his oration: 

“In fighting against the first type of Rus- 
sians and their culture, the foreign Marxist 
must always distinguish the second class 
of Russians and their culture and must say 
to his compatriotic workers: “We must per- 
force strain all our efforts to proselyte the 
others, to utilize all opportunities, and to 
exploit all the possibilities of communica- 
tion with the intelligent Russian worker, 
his literature and the world of his ideas, 
because this is the imperative demand of 
our Russian workers’ movement’.” 

Thus, Lenin justifies all the territorial an- 
nexations even if they were enacted by the 
old obscurantist Russian Tsars — an ac- 
quisition which has been characterized as 
a People’s Prison by the noblest sons of Rus- 
sia, because, by becoming an inmate of the 
prison, the prisoner becomes a companion- 
in-fate of the Chernishevkis and the Plek- 
hanovs, the progressive and enlightened 
pathfinders of the Russian workers. 
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A devoted pupil of the Kremlin, N. Ta- 
vaklian, writes in this connection: “Lenin 
and Stalin have taught us to see in pre- 
revolutionary Russia two types of Russia, 
two types of Russian culture. Unfortun- 
ately, some historians who have been busy 
with the question of interrelations of Rus- 
sia and the Caucasian peoples have not yet 
comprehended the depth of Lenin-Stalin- 
ian thesis of two Russias and two cul- 
tures.” 

“The true internationalist,” Stalin has 
said, “is he who is ready to defend the 
Soviet Union without any reservation, 
without hesitation, and with unconditional 
devotion, because the Soviet Union is the 
anchor of the world revolutionary move- 
ment.” 

This anchor took final form on December 
30, 1922, when the Russian Socalist Fed- 
erated Soviet Republic was replaced by 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 
In interpreting the meaning of this act 
Stalin said in his report: 

“This is the day of New Russia’s triumph 
which has shattered the victories of Capi- 
talistic oppression, has created the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, has awakened the 
eastern peoples, has invoked the western 
workers, has converted the red flag from a 
party banner into a federal flag, rallying 
around it all the peoples of the Soviet re- 
publics, to unite them in one government, 
— the Union of the Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics which is the prototype of the future 
World Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

To conceal her passion for an expansion- 
ism which would embrace the entire world 
Russia was willing to forego her national 
name and adopted the nationless name of 
USSR which until the Second World War 
had eleven members and which number 
has since been increased to sixteen. 

The Stalinian imperialism, however, dif- 
fers in one important respect from the fa- 
miliar traditional imperialistic policy of the 


Tsars. The Tsars expanded only territori- 
ally, whereas Bolshevism expands both 
territorially and ideologically. The Tsars 
had no intention of forcing Tsarism on the 
world whereas Bolshevism’s basic aim is 
the sovietization of the world. Possessed 
with the passion of territorial expansion 
only, the Tsars knew both how to fight 
and how to live peacefully, whereas Bol- 
shevism, saturated with the passion of So- 
vietization, does not know how to live 
peacefully and is constantly at work to 
disrupt the world. 

Speaking of the indispensability of build- 
ing socialism in Russia Stalin writes: “What 
is our country where socialism is being 
built, if not the anchor of world revolu- 
tion? But how can it become the anchor 
of world revolution if she cannot create 
socialistic order in itself? How can it be- 
come that mighty centripetal force for the 
the workers of ali countries, as it assured- 
ly is today, if it cannot win the victory 
over capitalism in its own home, if it can- 
not win the victory of socialistic recon- 
struction? I think it cannot.” 

Answering his opponents who later were 
purged Stalin continues to ask: “Can it be 
contended that Lenin’s work — Imperial- 
ism, State and Revolution, The Workers 
Revolution and the Turncoat Kautzky, The 
Infantile Sickness of Leftism, etc. — are 
valuable in Russia only and not for all the 
imperialist countries, generally speaking? 
Is not Leninism the extension of the revo- 
lutionary movement in all countries? Are 
not the theory and the practice of Lenin- 
ism applicable and obligatory on the work- 
ers’ parties of all countries? Was not Lenin 
right when he said that, as a model of pro- 
cedure, Bolshevism is acceptable for all? 
Was not Lenin right when he spoke about 
the international significance of the Soviet 
government and the Bolshevik theory and 
practice?” 

The inference of the rhetorical questions 
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is that Bolshevism, as a theory and a mode 
of action, is designed for all countries, and 
is being preached and agitated in all coun- 
tries. 

By way of facilitating the struggle of 
all the countries, Stalin continues in his 
work entitled “The Questions of Lenin- 
ism”: 

“If the postulate that the final victory 
of socialism in the first emancipated coun- 
try is impossible without the united effort 
of the workers of all the countries is true, 
then, it is equally true that world revolu- 
tion will expand with a degree of speed 
and authenticity which is commensurate 
with the assistance which the first socialist 
country extends to the working masses of 
the remaining countries.” 

The nature of this assistance has been 
broadly outlined by Lenin himself. Ac- 
cording to Lenin to insure the swift and 
authentic expansion of the world revolu- 
tion, first of all the victorious country (in 
this case Russia) must do for all the other 
countries more than their private resources 
can warrant for the defense and the agita- 
tion of the revolutionary movement. 

The second wing of this assistance will 
consist of the workingmen who have 
emerged victorious in one country (in this 
case Russia), who, having confiscated the 
property of the capitalists, and having 
created the socialistic production, shall 
stand up against the remaining capitalism 
of the world, rallying around them the op- 
pressed classes of all the other countries, 
organizing uprisings against the capitalists 
of those countries, and in case of necessity, 
resorting to open armed rebellion against 
their oppressor governments. 

Beria, member of the Politburo and head 
of the Soviet NKVD, in an article entitled 
“The Great Inspirer and Organizer of Com- 
munist Victories,” published in a dedicatory 
issue of the Pravda on the occasion of the 
70th anniversary of the birth of Stalin, says 


the following in regard tc the fight which 
is to be carried on by the workingmen of 
the non-Communist countries: 

“Comrade Stalin has pointed out the 
duties of the Communist parties. 1. To 
capitalize to the utmost all sort of con- 
flicts in the capitalistic camp, in an effort 
to weaken and disrupt it, and to strengthen 
the position of the workers. 2. To deter- 
mine the method and the form of rap- 
proachment between the working classes 
of progressive countries and the national- 
revolutionary movements in colonial or 
unfree countries, to support and to defend 
these movements against the common 
enemy, namely imperialism.” 

Stalin is even more specific about the 
method: “The dictatorship of the working- 
men will not come as the result of the 
peaceful evolution of the peaceful bour- 
geois community or the bourgeois demo- 
cracy, but will come as a result of the dis- 
integration and the destruction of the bour- 
geois state machine, the bourgeois army, 
the bourgeois officialdom and the bour- 
geois police.” 

In other words, the destruction of the 
bourgeois order will be accompanied with 
social disturbance, violence, bloodshed, 
and civil massacres. The Tsarist govern- 
ment was not so aggressive because, as we 
have said, having no compelling passion 
to change the order of the entire world, 
peaceful coexistence with the rest of the 
world was a possibility for certain periods, 
if not for most of the time. Such a peace- 
ful coexistence is impossible between the 
Bolshevik and nen-Bolshevik worlds be- 
cause Bolshevism ideologically is always 
aggressive and militant. 

When in October of 1917 the Bolsheviks 
took over the power in Russia they abolish- 
ed the teaching of history in schools as a 
useless and senseless subject. They repudi- 
ated the value of the human history of the 
pre-Octoberian era. To them history be- 
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gan in October 1917. However, years later, 
they not only reestablished the defunct 
history in Russia but gradually they ap- 
propriated it. Today history occupies an 
important place in the curriculum of Rus- 
sian schools. Ouchidelskaya Gazetta, an 
influential periodical of Moscow wrote in 
its fourth issue of 1951: “The teaching of 
history is the militant province of the ideo- 
logical front.” History has become import- 
ant in Russia because Soviet writers draw 
their material from this province in the dif- 
ficult task of justifying the Soviet Imperial- 
ism. 

History, as a subject of teaching in So- 
viet schools, leans today on the following 
propositions: 

1. A number of nations have united with 
Russia seeing in this union a lesser evil. 

2. Others have joined Russia because 
they have found economic, political and 
cultural advanteges in such a union. 

8. The Russian Tsars, even if they have 
extended the border of Russia in the pur- 
suit of their narrow class interests, never- 
theless, objectively speaking, and indepen- 
dently of their wil!, they have accomplish- 
ed a positive and progressive achievement. 

4. There has never been a single Russia 
in history; there have been two Russias. 
The non-Russian peoples, by joining Rus- 
sia, had in mind the progressive and en- 
lightened Russia and not the obscurantist 
Russia. This enlightened Russia today is 
a “big brother” to the 197 younger broth- 
ers, 

5. The magnetic power of enlightened 
Russia is both right and comprehensible, 
because this enlightened Russia has always 
been superior to all the other nations of 
the world in the fields of science, litera- 
ture and the arts. 

6. For this very reason, it is right, na- 
tural and understandable that the Russian 
flag should wave over all the world. 

7. In this expansion of Russia there is 


no imperialism, but there is true interna- 
tionalism, unadulterated socialism, and the 
victory of brotherhood and equality. 

8. Therefore, the true internationalist, 
the true revolutionary. the true socialist is 
he who is with the Soviet Union as opposed 
to the anti-Soviet world. 


After determining these basic proposi- 
tions, all forced annexation cease from 
being imperialism and becomes progres- 
sive, revolutionary, and emancipatory in 
nature. There is only one condition to his 
thesis, that is, the forced annexation must 
be enacted by Russia, whether Tsarist or 
Communist. Any forced annexation which 
has been enacted by western countries is 
unjustifiable, but is perfectly legitimate and 
proper when achieved by the Russians. 

It is no imperialism when Stalin, in his 
wish to dominate the world, imperatively 
declares: “The Soviet Union is a decisive 
step in the unification of the workers of 
the world in a World Soviet Socialist Re- 
public.” This unification of the world is 
not imperialism, but is a call to peaceful, 
cooperative existence. And this unification 
was consummated in astronomical propor- 
tions in the aftermath of World War II. 


The expansion which Russia had espe- 
cially this side of 1939 is unexampled in the 
history of nations. Beginning with that 
date, the Soviet Union which ostensibly is 
anti-imperialistic, has directly annexed the 
following territories: 

1. In the latter part of June, 1940, The 
Soviet Union served Rumania an ultima- 
tum demanding the surrender of Bessara- 
bia and northern Bukowina within four 
days. Abandoned by the world, Bucharest 
agreed with this atrocious demand and on 
August 2, 1940, these two regions, com- 
prising an area of 50,000 square kilometers 
and a population of 3,700,000, were annex- 
ed to the Soviet Union. 

2. Following a secret agreement with 
Hitler, in the latter part of 1989 Russia en- 
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tered the Baltic countries of Estonia, Lith- 
uania and Latvia. After a short time these 
independent republics, following a so- 
called “free” referendum under the vigil- 
ance of the Red Army and the Cheka, were 
annexed to Russia. The annexation added 
168,800 square kilometers to the Russian 
Empire. 

3. The Soviet Union annexed an addi- 
tional area of 14,000 square kilometers 
from north-eastern Prussia, including a 
number of large cities headed by Koenigs- 
burg, the birthplace of Kant, which later 
was named Kaliningrad. 

4. In collusion with Hitler, in August of 
1939 the Soviet Union occupied the east- 
ern provinces of Poland. By the end of 
the war the total area of the annexed Pol- 
‘sh territory was 181,000 square kilometers, 
with a population of 11,800,000. 

5. In June of 1945 the Soviet annexed 
an area of 12,700 square kilometers from 
Czechoslovakia. ar. area the size of Alsace 
Lorraine. 

6. After overwhelming the heroic Fin- 
nish Army in the war of 1939, by the Treaty 
of March, 1940, the Soviet acquired 45,- 
000 square kilometers of Finnish territory 

7. In the Far East, in October of 1944, 
the Soviet took over the Republic of Tanna 
Tuva with a total area of 165,800 square 
kilometers and a population of 65,000. 

8. Entering the war against Japan at the 
last moment, after only a few days of act- 
ual fighting, the Soviet annexed the Kurile 
islands and the southern part of Sakhalin, 
an area of 46,100 square kilometers and a 
population of 433,000. 

By these annexations the Soviet acquired 
a total area of 684,000 square kilometers 
and a population of 24,396,000. Aside from 
these, however, there are vast areas in the 
east, including China, which today are 
under Soviet domination, subject to the 
Kremlin’s will, just like all the other “semi- 
autonomous,” “autonomous,” and “indepen- 


dent” republics. This category comprises 
an area of 12,467,000 square kilometers and 
a population of 550,477,000. 

In the entire history of mankind there 
has never been a time when a government 
in so short a time subjugated so many coun- 
tries and so many peoples so decisively and 
so completely. And yet, the erudites of 
the Kremlin see in this neither any forced 
annexation nor imperialism. To them, the 
champions of imperialism are outside, as 
personified by Britain, America and France. 

Parallel with the Soviet expansion, how- 
ever, there has been unfolding of late a 
new and significant development on the 
face of the globe, wholly different in na- 
ture and content. Many nations and peo- 
ples which only yesterday were dominated 
by imperialist nations, today are shaking 
off the foreign yoke and are recovering 
their independence right before our eyes. 
India, the jewel of the British crown, with 
an area of 3,131,000 sq. kilometers and a 
population of 347,300,000, today is an al- 
most independent state. The same is true 
of Pakistan, a name unknown to many un- 
til yesterday, with an area of 874,200 sq. 
kilometers and a population of 73,300,000. 
Indonesia, area 1.511.200 sq. kilometers, 
population 79,300,000, is on her way to in- 
dependence. The same is true of Ceylon, 
area 65,000 sq. kilometers, population 7,- 
300,000; Burma, 677,000 sq. kilometers, 
population 18 million; the Philippines, 296,- 
300 sq. kilometers, population 19,200,000; 
and the newly-created independent repub- 
lic of Israel, 20,200 sq. kilometers, popula- 
tion one million. 

Since World War II, generally speak- 
ing, a total area ot 6,576,700 sq. kilometers 
with a population of 545,400,000 have re- 
covered their freedom and have become 
independent peoples. If in spots this in- 
dependence is not fully complete as yet, 
it assuredly will become so before long. 
This vast emancipatory movement is tak- 
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ing place in the capitalist world where 
centuries ago imperialism was born and 
took form. The movement is gaining in- 
credible spurts of momentum in a world 
where no soviets nor soviet socialism exists. 
Whereas yonder, where the Soviets rule, 
not only a single country is unable to re- 
cover her freedom from the Soviet tyranny, 
but not even a single individual can de- 
part to the hospitality of free alien shores. 

And yet, Soviet writers and spokesmen 
never cease berating the “western imperial- 
ists” while they are unrestrained in their 
praises of the freedom and the indepen- 
dence which the Soviet peoples allegedly 
enjoy. 

Only one of Lenin’s works, entitled “Im- 
perialism, Capitalism’s Highest Period,” to- 
date has had 168 editions in the Russian 
language with a total circulation of 5,876,- 
000. It has been iranslated into 41 lang- 
uages. This and similar complementary 


publications in 118 languages are not di- 
rected against Soviet imperialism but are 
exclusively against western imperialism. 


“Lenin’s and Stalin’s works,” says a So- 
viet writer, “with their relentless exposure 
of the American and British vulture im- 
perialism, as well as the infamous trans- 
oceanic “democracy,” are being utilized by 
Soviet historians to carry on the fight in 
the name of the peace and the progress of 
the whole world.” 


There is not a single word about the So- 
viet Imperialism. So thick is the darkness 
which has descended upon the earth. 

“The night is for thinking” has said 
Saadi, one of the wise men of the East. 
And the nations are thinking, both in the 
Soviet prison and outside the prison. And 
by thinking they eventually will bring the 
light — the light which suffering mankind 
has been longing for all these years. 
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A DROP OF WATER 


SOUREN BARTHEVIAN 
(Translaied by JAMES G. MANDALIAN) 


It was in 1896, the year of the massacres, 
that I left Istanbul. Filled with despera- 
tion and anger, and defying the worst, one 
evening I sought refuge on a British cargo 
ship. Upon my importunities the Captain 
finally agreed to take me as far as London. 
An hour later the ship pulled anchor and I, 
standing on the ship’s deck, was watching 
Istanbul. 

Ah, wondrous infernal city! It was the 
first time that I was departing from it and 
it seemed to me Istanbul had never looked 
so lovely and so sinister as it did to me then. 
For strange eyes which pass before it and 
linger on it, it was always the same sprawl- 
ing mass of mystery and enchantment, in- 
finitely disturbing with the impenetrable 
charm of its mild, smutty and self-centered 
provincial life, with the vast, forbidding 
and eternal blue of its sky and shores — 
always the same confounding nest of sec- 
recy, temptation, of dreams and drunken 
orgies. 

But I, having lived all this and suffered 
from it all, stood there a buffeted, shrunken, 
persecuted soul, panting from the chase, 
impotent in my rebellion, and sick in spirit. 

Behind me the somber horizon of the 
bloody twilight magnified the monstrous 
terror which, to my fugitive eyes, seemed 
to be soaring above that infinite and re- 
splendent panoramic beauty. 

Looking down from the dizzying heights 
of the slender minarets which rested like 
a prayer on that vast, sprawling, gruesome 
mass of Istanbul, my thoughts penetrated 


(18) 


inside the mosques below where I could see 
the awesome and fanatical Turkish rabble 
which, with the piety of the sacrifice-bear- 
ing worshipper and the victor’s arrogance, 
knelt down to worship the Prophet. They 
were returning from a massacre of my bro- 
thers, for, they all seemed happy, their 
faces lit with the ineffable beatitude of 
having performed a sacred duty, and from 
the hands of many of them the blood of 
the Armenian was still drippifig on the cold 
mat which covered the floor. 

Opposite me, under the roofs leaning 
against one another, I could see the.doom-. 
ed humanity, pale, shattered, and prostrate, 
— a picture of impossible sufferings, of 
prolonged agonies of death, of mothers 
gone mad, and ef terrified, wailing orphans. 

The smell of massacre filled the air from 
the city as far as the polluted blue of the 
Marmora whose bottom was darkened, as 
it were, by the chained corpses of the vic- 
tims which the howling executioners had 
hurriedly lowered there through the dark- 
ness of the night of terrors. 

Slowly the shadows were falling, and the 
pine trees of the distant Turkish cemetery 
were turning black and shrouding the vast 
stretch of Mohammedan graves with the 
dark mantle of death. 

Of a sudden my gaze rested over a dis- 
tant, high, illuminated spot, and my eyes 
opened wide madly, insanely, and were 
rooted on the spot, bursting, as it were, 
from a passionaie incontrollable inner urge. 
It was the Keosk of Yildiz, Tyranny’s tow- 
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ering fortress which I was seeing, that hat- 
chery of crime and intrigue, the sinister 
nightmare of the persecuted, the Pagoda of 
terror, the charnel house of the demons, 
the insatiate Moloch of blood and fire. 


It was not the selfish maddening realiza- 
tion of being liberated from its incessant 
hauntings alone which coursed through my 
veins at that moment, but the righteous 
and unrestrained indignation of an Armen- 
ian who, for the first time, detached from 
the infernal soil of Istanbul, from the van- 
tage ground of his Security, was looking 
down on his Executioner, transfixing his 
ugly venemous face with inexorable scru- 
tiny, and was spewing out the accumu- 
lated hatred of his heart with a flood of 
vain yet refreshing profanity. 

The steamer lazily ploughed through the 
Marmora as Istanbul slowly receded in the 
shadows and finally turned into a black, 
isolated splotch in the distance. 

For the last time my eyes instinctively 
turned to the east shore, kissing the dim, 
maternal image of my birthplace of Qadi- 
keoy, and finally came to rest on the prom- 
ontory of Modabournu. She told me the 
whole story of a shattered and irretrieve- 
able lite, and from the mists of the past 
brought to me recollections of virgin smiles, 
tears scented with incense, the sweetest 
and the most worshipful words, the most 
fragile and sweetly-deceptive promises, the 
deepest and most easily forgotten glances. 
She told me of all the brilliant terrors, the 
fertile meditations, the noble and sublime 
submonitions which she had given me dur- 
ing my evening strolls. O holy, volcanic 
home of my dreams, my emotions, and my 
youthful longings! I felt that all was over 
now. And this was the parting. What all 
I was leaving behind, pitifully stripped 
even of the bracing hope of ever return- 
ing! 

For some moments I stood there, motion- 
less, my soul floundering in the bewilder- 


ment in my misty eyes. A silent explosive 
sob was welling in my chest, and when the 
ship’s bell announcing the evening mess 


suddenly aroused me from my reverie, I | 


saw that I was completely surrounded by 
the darkness. And the ship was gliding 
more swiftly over the boundless gray. 

It was a horrendous voyage. The storm 
started just when we left the Dardanelles 
and continued to increase in fury as we 
sailed deeper into the open of the Adriatic. 
I was sea sick, unable to come out of my 
cabin. It was the first time that I was com- 
ing into grips with the capricious relent- 
less elements. The Bosphorus and the 
Golden Horn whose gentle blue wavelets 
were wont to cradle the dreams of the east- 
ern cayiques had never engendered in me 
the terror of the storm. And now, in the 
bosom of this churning pit, I was having my 
anxious nights and days, especially the roll- 
ing, never-ending nights, where, with the 
abandoned image of my mother in my eyes 
and the yawning abyss around me com- 
pletely shut off, I awaited the arrival of 
death. And in those sickly moments of fear 
and despair I was even tempted to think 
that perhaps it was better that I had re- 
mained behind in Istanbul and rotted in 
a corner of a Turkish dungeon with the 
bracing hope of eventual rescue, rather 
than to live one more night of this demonic 
terror of the elements. 


I don’t know how long the storm lasted, 
but after we passed the Adriatic it already 
had spent its pent, and for at least a few 
days I was able to enjoy the enchantment 
of a tranquil sea. 

One night, just as I was about to fall 
asleep, there was a vigorous knock on the 
door of my cabin. I sprang to my feet and 
opened the door. It was a sailor. 

“Quick, dress and come up,” he said, “the 
Captain is waiting for you. : Hurry.” 

Stunned by the sudden summons, and 
suspecting some unknown impending dan- 
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ger, I hastily dressed and raced up the 
stairs. The Captain in his night shirt, bare- 
footed and almost naked, was standing on 
the deck. Seeing me, he took a step for- 
ward and asked testily: 

“Do you know French?” 

“Yes Sir.” 

“Come with me then.” 

We scrambled up a flight. At that mo- 
ment I noticed that the ship had slowed 
down considerably. When we arrived at 
the bridge, the Captain turned to me, and 
pointing aft, said with undisguised an- 
noyance: 

‘See what these men want.” 

Bewildered, and unabie to understand 
what he was driving at, I hurried to the 
end of the ship. A sailor stood holding in 
his hand the end of a heavy rope which 
hung down. Leaning forward in the direc- 
tion of the rope and, in the clear night and 
with the aid of the light from a lantern, I 
was astonished to see a small boat some 
ten meters away being towed on the foamy 
wake of our ship. It was a small, very 
small boat in which stood two youths in 
the uniform of the Zouaves, supporting 
each other by the shoulders, and looking 
upwards in piteous, anxious looks. Behind 
them, near the rudder, sat an old skipper, 
drawing on his pipe with the serenity of 
one who was resigned to his fate. We must 
have been somewhere in the middle of the 
Mediterranean. How could these men 
have had the courage of venturing that far 
in the open in this fragile feather of a boat 
was beyond comprehension. But this was 
not the time for wandering. The jittery 
Captain was pacing back and forth beside 
me, impatient and imperative in his wait- 
ing. Clinging to the railing, I leaned a 
little farther and asked the strangers in 
a loud voice: 

“What do you want, Messieurs?” 

The two legionnaires answered at once 
in a parched panting voice: 


“We are running away from the French 
army of Algiers. Unable to endure it 
longer, the other day we decided to run 
away, and taking advantage of the good 
weather, we seized the boat of this Spanish 
fisherman and struck out for the open sea 
in the hope of a happy encounter which 
might save us. It is two days since we 
left the land and so far we met no ship. 
Our supplies are exhausted, we are dying 
from thirst, and each moment the storm 
threatens our lives. We beseech the Cap- 
tain to have mercy on us, take us on his 
ship and drop us off on any foreign shore. 
We are willing to pay for it. In the name 
of God, in the name of humanity, we be- 
seech the Captain to pity us and this poor 
fisherman whom we forced to accompany 
us. 

I listened no more. I turned around and 
faced the Captain who was impatiently 
and sullenly waiting for my explanation. 
I tried to explain to him in the most effec- 
tive manner I could the plight of those two 
desperate French soldiers while they kept 
repeating their piteous cries from down be- 
low: 

“In the name of God, in the name of 
humanity.” 

But the minute I had pronounced the 
word deserter the Captain frowned. “That's 
enough,” he cut me off curtly. Then turn- 
ing to the sailor he ordered, “Let go the 
rope.” 

At that moment something happened 
which was too heart-rending for words. 
The two deserters started to cry in a piteous 
voice which sounded more like the sobbing 
of animals. 


“A drop of water. Oh, a drop of water. 
Give us at least a drop of water.” 

I was going mad. This thing cannot be, 
I said to myself. The Captain was about 
to turn away. I ran after him, and seizing 
him by the arm, I begged him: 

“Sir, they want water. Let them at least 
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give them a little water. For mercy’s sake, 
Sir, give them a little water.” 

But the Captain, merciless and indiffer- 
ent, released his arm and growled, “Never 
mind.” Then turning to his first mate, he 
shouted: 

“Full speed ahead, Johnson.” 

Then he returned to his cabin to resume 
his interrupted sleep. 

When I turned around the boat was lost, 
completely beyond my vision, and yet my 
ears were still burning with the anguished 
cries of the two poor soldiers. 

A drop of water For God’s sake, a drop 
of water! 

I could no longer see anything but could 
only feel that my entire mental structure 
was crumbling down when a strange voice 
near me gave me the profound explanation 
of a brutal deed. 

“It is against international law to give 
shelter to deserters on the sea.” 

It was the sailor who, after he had gath- 
ered the rope and pulled up the lantern, 
having noticed my excitement, had volun- 
ieered the information so innocently as he 
passed me by. 

“Is it against international law to give 
the deserter a drop of water?” I shouted 
after him, but the sailor already was gone. 

I was alone now, seated on a bench, 
completely shattered. It was a clear autumn 
night. Under the wondrous starry sky the 
Mediterranean majestically rested in the 
tranquility of the deep blue. . Sleep, too, 
was gone from my eyes. I lit a cigarette 
and tried to piecc together the shattered 
chain of my thoughts. But there was only 
one thought, devastating, sinister, and baf- 
fling, which weighed heavily on my soul. 

No, this was no dream. And my mind, 
so accustomed to all sorts of monstrous 
wrongs, all sort of detestable tyrannies, 
and to the possibility of all sorts of barbar- 
ous bestiality, refused to stomach this hide- 
ous, pitiless cruelty of indifference and 


selfishness on the part of a Britisher, a Eu- 
ropean, a son of Civilization! 

O pitiful, childish innocence! 

That was the great night of my life 


where, for the first time, amid this tragic | 


circumstance, I recognized and understood 
the monstrous baseness of man, and my 
giance madly comprehended the entire 
void, the vanity cf the so-called Civiliza- 
tion’s magnificent and blatant pretentions. 

Where was I headed for? Europe! The 
land of freedom! The land of civilization! 
Poor, innocent lad! Man was the same 
everywhere, and the Turk was no less 
beastly, no less human than the European. 

This realization, this violent awakening, 
opened wide and clear horizons in my 
mind, in my persecuted, expatriated Ar- 
menian mind which until then had been 
cluttered, prejudiced, and frustrated by 
instinctive passions and short-sighted, er- 
roneous, illusory conceptions. 

A drop of water! 

But these poor fugitives were my kin of 
fate, perhaps even more hapless than I. 
They too, having rebelled against a differ- 
ent, and perhaps even more insufferable 
tyranny, thinking they had cut loose of 
their chains, had escaped the tormenting 
yoke of their oppressors, and, at the price 
of brushing against death, at the risk of 
being lost in its black, bottomless pit, had 
voluntarily exiled themselves from a pa- 
ternal land and sky which perhaps was 
even happier than the one I had left be- 
hind. 

A drop of water! 


O monstrous irony! Like my brothers of 
the homeland whe rolled in the pangs of 
hunger amid a sea of plenty, these two 
parched hapless souls were floating on the 
infinity of water, and would surely have 
perished for the want of a drop of water 
had not the broken angry sea swallowed 
them up a moment later. 

A drop of water! 
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And it seemed to me, in that importunate 
cry of the two perishing soldiers, I could 
hear the voice of my people, — that stifled 
cry, dumb and long, vainly trying to pro- 
ject the anguish vf Armenian Suffering 
which the mighty captains of Civilization’s 
ships would not hear! We gave them a 
sea of blood, and when, in return for it, 


on bended knee, we begged for a drop of 
water, they all turned their backs to us. 

A drop of water! 

This fatal strain never left me while I 
was on the sea, to the very end, like the 
cry of a suffering, crucified, and dying 
humanity, still clinging to me, persistent, 
obstinate, and ever persecuting. 














BETWEEN PEACE 
AND WAR 


REUBEN DARBINIAN 


1 
Is a New World War Likely Now? 


With the present strained international 
situation which has divided the world in- 
to two hostile camps, with the feverish 
arming of the nations, and with the stag- 
gering burden of taxation borne by the 
peoples, the question is, how long will this 
uncertainty and tension last? 

The answer to this question is, the ten- 
sion will never be lifted until the fortress 
of Communism which disrupted the life 
of the nations, and which still poses as a 
menace to the freedom and the peace of 
the world is overthrown. 

No one can predict specifically how this 
overthrow shall take place. We may, how- 
ever, at least be certain of this much, that 
the Soviet will never be able to realize her 
plan of total conquest of the world, will 
never stop the wheels of history, nor will 
stifle once and forever the natural passion 
of peoples and individuals for freedom. 

Although slow, and proceeding with zig- 
zags, mankind marches and will continue 
to march from tyranny toward freedom, 
and not from freedom toward tyranny. 
You cannot build the future of mankind 
permanently and firmly on tyranny and 
deceit which are the chief weapons of So- 
viet imperialism. 


(18) 


From the first day when it became plain 
to the political leaders of the West that 
the Soviet does not really want peace, that 
it is bent on keeping the world in perpet- 
ual strife, uncertainty and tension, the 
question which has been tormenting man- 
kind is, which of the two methods the So- 
viet intends to use in its design to con- 
quer the world, a world war, or a less ruin- 
ous and more peaceful means of achiev- 
ing its aim? 

As experience has demonstrated in Eu- 
10pe, it was only through the power of the 
Red Army and the Cheka that the Soviet 
was able to establish Communist regimes 
in a number of countries. Where those 
twin forces were absent, in nowhere did 
it achieve its aim by peaceful means, on 
the contrary, after the world war, it grad- 
ually lost that which it had. 


This fact undoubtedly is well known to 
the Soviet tyrants. They know that they 
can never hope to accomplish any thing 
by peaceful means And since they do not 
intend to relinquish their known aims, there 
is nothing left for them except force with 
which they hope to conquer the world. 


The two weapons of force are war or 
revolution. The question is which of these 
two they prefer? And the answer is, of 
course, the revolution. Nevertheless, as the 
Korean War has proved, they will not 
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hesitate to start local wars, provided they 
can do so without precipitating a world 
war. 

Why do the Soviet tyrants shun a world 
war? 

Surely not because of moral or humani- 
tarian motives which, as far as they are 
concerned, do not exist. If they were ab- 
solutely certain that by launching a world 
war they would not only emerge victorious 
but would retain their power and their 
skin, they would not hesitate to sacrifice 
millions of lives. 

Fortunately, a world war fought with 
present day weapons gives no guarantee 
to the Soviet leaders that they necessarily 
will emerge victorious, or, what is more 
important, that they will not lose their 
power. And because to the Soviet tyrants 
nothing is more important than their power 
and their lives, naturally they will never 
want to take such a terrible risk. 

It is, therefore, safe to say that, in the 
Soviet scheme of world conquest, a new 
world war occupies the last place. It is they, 
on the contrary, who fear that the Western 
powers, fed up with the present uncertain 
and strained situation, may spring up such 
a war any day to rid themselves of the So- 
viet’s perpetual threats and intrigues once 
and forever. 

But we know for a certainty that the 
Western powers, thanks to the nature of 
their democratic form of government, will 
never be the aggressors, they will never 
start a world war even as a preventive 
measure. Therefore, the probability of a 
world war, at least for the present, is not 
se great as it may appear from the outside, 
although it does not completely disappear 
as long as we have to deal with the im- 
ponderables. Events may take a sudden 
unexpected turn at any time, getting out 
of the control of both the Soviet and the 
United States. 


Under the circumstances, we may well 


expect that the Soviet tyrants will continue 
their disruptive tactics in all parts of the 
world at least for sometime. They will be 
content by maintaining their Fifth Col- 
umns, their subversive activities and their 
insufferable obstructionism. 

It means they will continue to incite 
Communist revolutions, as they did in 
Czechoslovakia. It means they will not 
shun from precipitating local wars, if they 
can do so without precipitating a world 
war, as they succzeded in Korea. It also 
means that they will incite armed rebel- 
lions and civil wars wherever possible, 
as they did and continue to do in Indo- 
China and Malaya. It likewise means that, 
where such extreme measures are impos- 
sible, they will stage strikes, street dem- 
onstrations, bloody brawls, as they did and 
still do in France, Italy and Berlin. 

Finally, where even these comparatively 
milder measures are impracticable, or im- 
possible, such as in the United States, Ca- 
nada, and Britain, they will content them- 
selves temporarily with their abominable 
lying propaganda, their wrecking tactics, 
their espionage, the stealing of military se- 
crets, and the preparation of their Fifth 
Columnists who, when the proper time ar- 
rives, may be ready to take over the power. 

Only under such circumstances will a 
serious menace to the power and the lives 
of the Soviet tyrants will be completely 
out of the question. At such a moment 
the Soviet army will intervene. 


2 
The Virulent Anti-American 
Propaganda 
After the bitter experience of the post- 
war period, the West, although slowly and 
reluctantly, still finally came to the con- 
clusion that the only thing which the ty- 
rants of the Kremlin respect is the iron 
fist. They realized that the peace, un- 
certain and imperfect as it is in its pres- 
ent form, can be preserved at least temp- 
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orarily by the creation of a strong counter 
fist. The steadily increasing feverish arm- 
ing of the Western Powers which we see 
at the present time, therefore, does not 
emanate from motives of aggression but es- 
sentially is a defensive measure intended 
to preserve the peace. 

There can be no doubt that the primary 
aim of these military preparations is not 
war. As a secondary aim only it is a pre- 
paration for a war if and when the Soviet 
acts as the aggressor. 

It is equally certain that if the Kremlin 
tyrants were sincere in their protestations 
for the peace, not later than tomorrow the 
nations of the world would put a stop to 
this mad race for armaments, would re- 
lieve mankind of its staggering burden of 
military taxations, and the peace of the 
world would be permanently restored. 

The sad fact is, to date the Kremlin has 
persistently repelled all proposals of the 
West which were aimed at the gradual re- 
duction of armaments, the abolition of the 
atom bomb, and the supervision of the 
ownership of atomic energy by an interna- 
tional committee, as well as all those meas- 
ures which are calculated to pave the way 
for a lasting peace, such as the peace 
treaties with Japan, Germany and Austria. 

Moreover, the United Nations Organiza- 
tion which was created for the establish- 
ment of permanent peace has been reduced 
to practical sterility by the Soviet’s obstruc- 
tionism. 

Although the inveterate enemies of the 
peace, as demonstrated by their conspira- 
torial activities, the tyrants of the Kremlin 
nevertheless find it necessary to present 
themselves as the champions of the peace, 
and conversely, they represent the West, 
the United States in particular, as war- 
mongers. 

While having created the largest stand- 
ing army in the world, having reduced 
the conquered countries into armed camps, 


and having converted the entire economy 
of the Soviet Union for the purposes of 
war, the tyrants of the Kremlin viciously 
attack the far more modest military pre- 
parations of the West, and the United 
States in particular, although they well 
know that they are purely defensive in 
nature, and what is worse, they were forc- 


ed by the very menace of Soviet aggres- ' 


sion. 


While themselves instigated, supported, 


and directed the Korean War, the Krem- 
lin tyrants not only put the blame of that 
war on the United States, but they accuse 
the latter of indulging in germ war. 

While they treat their prisoners and the 
prisoners of their satellites in a most bar- 
barous manner, they accuse the Americans 
of beastly treatment of Communist pris- 
oners. 

Fortunately mankind has begun to pene- 
trate the Soviet sham, and the edge of So- 
viet inconsistancies and abominable lies is 
beginning to wear off. The Soviet lies no 
longer are exerting the intended effect. All 


the same, the recent unbridled Soviet cru- [| 


sade against America within the Iron Cur- 
tain has become the cause of grave con- 


cern. Political leaders of the West, United f 


States in particular, ask themselves, why 
is it that the Soviet tyrants so viciously 
try to inject hatred toward America among 
the Soviet-enslaved peoples? 

Some think that the Soviet intends to pre- 
cipitate a world war, and that is the reason 
why it incites its peoples against the Ameri- 
cans. They think this is a sort of psycho- 
logical preparation for war. 

Some think that this unusual crusade is 
intended to dissipate the deep-rooted and 
growing wave of discontent which has been 
engulfing the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
to frighten them with the nightmare of an 
American attack, by representing the lat- 
ter as a second Nazi Germany. 

There are others who think the present 
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hate prop 
to neutralize, if not destroy, the manifest 
sympathy which exists among the Soviet- 
enslaved peoples toward America. 


aganda is nothing but a measure 


There are many other suppositions. 

The most likely explanation, however, 
in our opinion, is the following. By its 
intensive anti-American propaganda the 
Kremlin is trying to counteract the effects 
of the American sponsored anti-Soviet cam- 
paign which of late has been organized 
through the cooperation of anti-Soviet ex- 
patriates in Germany and the United States. 
The Kremlin is simply trying to prejudice 
its peoples by making them believe that 
the United States is as beastly a govern- 
ment as Nazi Germany once was and that 
nothing good may be expected of her. The 
freedom-aspiring anti-Soviet expatriated 
organizations, on the other hand, are rep- 
resented by the Kremlin as the hirelings 
of “American Imperialism.” To the op- 
pressed multitudes the conclusion is plain. 
The American hirelings can offer them 
nothing, just as the German hirelings once 
upon a time disappointed them. 

The Soviet fears nothing so much as an 
internal revolution organized and _ insti- 
gated by the Western Powers. Converse- 
ly, the greater the American support for 
these anti-Soviet expatriated organizations 
in their fight against the Soviet regime the 
greater the alarm of the Kremlin tyrants. 
This accounts for their feverish attempts 
to neutralize the American effort. 

This fear, and the intensive psychological 
war inspired by it, is eloquent proof of the 
Soviet’s most vulnerable side, something 
which the West should take note of and 
should concentrate its efforts upon it. And 
if the West's vast military preparations are 
essential to counteract the Soviet iron fist, 
no less essential are those tangible and ef- 
fective means to attack the Soviet’s most 
vulnerable side. 

In other words, the time has arrived 


when the West, and America in particular, 
should take steps to organize her own fifth 
columns against the Soviet dictatorship. 
And these columns should be organized of 
those elements who have been persecuted 
and have escaped the Soviet tyranny, and 
who are willing and ready to put their 
power, their knowledge, their experience 
and their lives at the disposal of America 
tor the liberation of their fatherlands. 


3 
The Chief Menace to the Soviet 

The Soviet’s fondest wish is of course to 
see the West disarmed, provided itself 
remains armed. Most of all, the Soviet 
wants America to destroy her store of 
atomic bombs, with an official promise 
never to manufacture or use atom bombs, 
it being implicitly understood of course 
that the Kremlin will be free to retain her 
stock-pile and to add new supplies which 
may be used in case of necessity. 

That is the reason why the Soviet stub- 
bornly opposes any proposal of effective 
international control of armaments, al- 
though the West has always been ready 
and willing to subject itself to such super- 
vision. 

A real (and not illusory) international 
supervision is also inadmissible to the So- 
viet because it would mean the lifting of 
the Iron Curtain, something which would 
render the Soviet propaganda of lies with- 
in the Soviet Union and abroad impos- 
sible. 

As a matter of fact, the Soviet is not 
really afraid of both Western armaments 
or their atom bomb, because it knows the 
West will never attack unless the Soviet 
attacks first. The West wil never have a 
chance to use either its atom bombs or 
its latest weapons of war. This assurance 
accounts for the Soviet’s reluctance to make 
any serious concessions in the matter of 
international supervision of armamnets. 

Naturally the Kremlin can never fully 
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trust the West. It can never feel fully safe. 
That is the reason why it constantly strives, 
by bearing pressure upon the public 
opinion of the free world, to exact promises 
from the West to reduce the armaments 
and to avoid the use of the atom bomb, 
without, however, any effective interna- 
tional supervision. But since this is impos- 
sible, the Kremlin apparently is not wor- 
ried much with the thought of Western 
armaments and their atom bombs. 

There are a number of other reasons 
for this Soviet complacency. 

1. There is no danger anymore of an im- 
mediate attack either from the East or the 
West — Japan and Germany, as was the 
case before the last war. 

2. China, now under a Communist re- 
gime and splendidly armed, is its ally and 
obeys her orders. 

3. The small countries in Eastern Eu- 
rope which in the pre-war era were either 
independent or unfriendly to her (the three 
Baltic states, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Hungary and Albania) 
are now completely under its domination, 
including their noi inconsiderable military 
forces. 

4, Having stolen the secret of the atom 
bomb from America, the Soviet now has 
a considezable supply, has enlisted a num- 
ber of German scientists who are busy with 
the invention and the perfection of scienti- 
fic weapons of war, and it possesses a vast 
army which is larger than the combined 
military force of all its opponents. 

5. The free world is peace loving, and 
thanks to its democratic system of govern- 
ment, can never take the initiative in a 
world war, and is ready to offer every 
guarantee of permanent peace, if the So- 
viet really wants peace. 

6. And lastly, the Communist Fifth 
Columns in free countries aid the Kremlin, 
and will continue to aid in case of danger, 
with their propaganda, their sabotage, 


their strikes, their espionage, and all their 
intrigues. 

From the view point of internal security, 
however, the case is entirely different for 
the Kremlin. From this view point, since 
the last war, the Kremlin has infinitely 
more cause for worry, unease, and fear. 

First of all, the rulers of the Kremlin 
are well aware of the bitterness and the 
disillusionment of the Soviet peoples. They 
are disappointed because their enormous 
sacrifices during the last war went for 
nothing. They gained nothing, economic- 
ally or politically. On the contrary, their 
condition is worse than before, they are 
more oppressed politically and they feel in- 
secure, even economically they are poorer. 

Secondly, millions of Soviet citizens (sol- 
diers, prisoners, officers and workers) dur- 
ing and after the last war had an oppor- 
tunity to enter Western countries where 
life is much better than in the Soviet world 
in every respect. Thus, not only these mil- 
lions, but millions of others with whom they 
came into contact, no longer can believe 
the Communist lies in regard to the advan- 
tages of the Soviet Union as compared 
with non-Soviet countries. Naturally, this 
vast mass is discontented. 

Third, this vast, deeply-rooted and stead- 
ily expanding popular discontent has forc- 
ed the Kremlin to intensify its purges and 
to fill its concentration camps with new ar- 
rests, the number of whose inmates now 
reaches 10-15 miliions. 


Fourth, the last war which cost the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union such a heavy price 
iu property and human lives did not even 
bring with it the compensation of a lasting 
peace. That which the Soviet has done 
after the war, and for which it blames the 
United States, cannot completely do away 
with the grim fact that the specter of a 
new war hangs over mankind. 

All these facts prove that the Soviet 
tyranny is sitting on a volcano, and that, if 
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after the war the Soviet has gained much 
on the external front, on the internal front 
not only it has gained nothing but has lost 
much. 

That is the reason why during the last 
few years the Soviet has been organizing 
so many campaigns for the peace, desper- 
ately trying to present itself as the dove 
of peace to the simple minded multitudes. 
That is the reason why the Soviet sows the 
seeds of hatred, so violently and so fanatic- 
ally, toward the United States and with 
shameless lies tries to represent the latter 
as a warmonger. That is the reason why 
the Kremlin has cut off the peoples of the 
Soviet Union from the outside world and 
has shut off any ray of hope and light. 


4 
The Kremlin’s Chief Worry 

The bitter experience of the last war 
could not fail to leave a profound impres- 
sion upon the minds of the Kremlin’s ty- 
rants. They naturally could not fail to 
notice the crying fact whcih reflected so 
adversely upon them that during the first 
months of the German invasion the soldiers 
of the Red Army showed such a feeble 
resistance, that teus and hundreds of thou- 
sands of them fell prisoners in German 
hands. That the Soviet citizens of the cities 
and the villages received the Germans with 
bread and salt, and welcomed them as their 
liberators. 

And that, if Hitler had not committed 
the abysmal folly of treating with unspeak- 
able inhumanity and brutality the Soviet 
prisoners, and the peoples of those cities 
and villages who received his soldiers with 
open arms, but rather had treated them 
with decency as did the Government of 
Emperor Wilhelm II in 1917 and 1918, the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and the sol- 
diers of the Red Army would scarcely have 
put up a stronger resistance in the ensuing 
months of the war. 

These facts, supported by countless tes- 


timonies and proofs, could not fail to im- 
press upon the minds of Kremlin’s tyrants 
that in a future war, when the Soviet peo- 
ples and their armies should be confronted, 
unlike the Nazis, by the liberating forces 
of the West led by the United States, the 
resistance of the Soviet peoples and their 
armies will be even weaker than it was at 
the beginning of the last war. 

It is not difficult to understand how 
these facts and their inevitable conclusion 
have become a deathly nightmare to the 
tyrants of the Kremlni. Nor is it difficult 
to understand that the prevention of the 
disastrous past has become a question of 
life and death for these very same tyrants. 

In the light of this fact, what is more 
natural or more logical than that the Krem- 
lin, taking advantage of the facilities offer- 
ed by the Iron Curtain, should try to con- 
vince the peoples of the Soviet Union that 
the Western nations, the United States in 
particular, not only are no better, but are 
far worse, far more ruthless, far more blood- 
thirsty and far more vindictive than the 
Nazis? Therefore, it is folly to expect any 
good from them. 

This is the reason why for some time the 
Soviet, so wantonly and so shamelessly, has 
been inventing fantastic lies about the 
Americans, and has been disseminating 
these lies with fanatical intensity, ascrib- 
ing to the Americans attributes of the beast. 
This is the reason why the Kremlin, through 
iis press and radiv has been trying to rep- 
resent the expatriated anti-Soviet organiza- 
tions of the West as the hirelings of “the 
American imperialistic vultures,” used for 
the liberation of the peoples of Russia. 

But the Americans are a menace to the 
Soviet tyranny not only in case of a world 
war, which may never come if the Soviet 
really does not want, but the present period 
of the uncertain peace which we call the 
cold war. 


As long as the Americans made no effort 
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to counteract the Soviet propaganda, nor 
were they interested in using the expatri- 
ates of the Soviet Union in their war 
against the Soviet regime, to the men of 
the Kremlin the Americans were no men- 
ace to the internal security of the Soviet 
Union. But when Washington started the 
Voice of America broadcasts, directed to 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, first in the 
Russian language, and then in Ukrainian, 
Armenian, Georgian and Tartar languages, 
the moment the United States Government 
appropriated a sum of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars to support the fight of the 
escapees from the Soviet Union, with the 
creation of “The American Committee for 
the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia” 
to extend aid and support to the expatri- 
ated Russian and non-Russian organizations 
in their fight against the Soviet, when, with 
the aid of this Committee, there started 
the publication of countless newspapers, 
pamphiets and booklets in various lang- 
uages in Germany, and when an effort was 
made to create an anti-Soviet united front, 
and lastly, when only recently alongside 
the Voice of America steps were taken to 
create a special radio in Europe to be 
placed at the disposal of anti-Soviet organi- 
zations, the Kremlin became exceedingly 
uneasy and at once started to discredit and 
io blacken the Americans, as well as the 
anti-Soviet expatriates, whether Russians 
or non-Russians. 


This anti-American propaganda, there- 
fore, carried on with such unusual vicious- 
ness, that it has caused so much surprise, 
headaches, and fcar in the West, is not in- 
spired by aggressive motives but is essen- 
tially defensive. It is the grave concern 
for external, and especially internal security 
of the Soviet Union which has forced the 
Kremlin’s tyrants to such desperate means 
as this outrageous and stupid anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda which, being based on 


sheer lie and slander, may produce the 
exactly opposite results. 

During the last war and the years which 
immediately followed, the prestige of the 
United States in the Soviet Union was so 
high that it had become a positive menace 
in the eyes of the Soviet rulers. It was 
necessary to stop, to destroy somehow this 
extraordinary interest in the American peo- 
ple. It was necessary to inject into the 
Soviet peoples, the Great Russians in parti- 
cular, a feeling of superiority. It was neces- 
sary to inspire them with a sense of pride 
in their past and present, and an implicit 
faith in the superiority of the Soviet civili- 
zation, the arts, the sciences, the Soviet 
way of life, and the economic prosperity as 
compared to the nations of the West, the 
United States in particular. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union had to 
be taught that they had no cause for envy- 
ing the West. They should be content 
with the incomparable blessings of the So- 
viet Union which were denied to the peo- 
ples of the rest of the world. 

If, however, the campaign had to reach 
its goal, the Soviet felt obliged to cut off 
its peoples, once and forever, from the rest 
of the world. The result was the Iron Cur- 
tain. Thus, the peoples of the Soviet Union 
were robbed of any possibility of contact 
with the rest of the world, to hear anything 
good about the United States, or to hear 
anything at all which might cause the 
slightest doubt about the abominable lies 
and slanders which the Soviet has been 
spreading about the United States. 


5 
Kremlin’s Chief Weapons 
It is an astounding fact that the Soviet 
tyrants, while strengthening their military 
forces with an unprecedented tempo, spare 
nothing to bolster up their propaganda and 
revolutionary activities, the United States, 
comparatively speaking, pays little atten- 
tion to its counter propaganda, although it 
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has started to expend vast sums of mili- 
tary preparations. 

And yet, in the present cold war, the em- 
ployment of revolutionary and propaganda 
methods is just as imvortant, if not even 
moreso, as the emphasis on military force. 

Unfortunately, the government of the 
West, instead of themselves taking the initi- 
ative in organizing and directing the psy- 
chological war, instead of themselves pro- 
moting the underground activity, instead of 
themselves supplying the means and the 
weapons for the fight against the Soviet, in 
a large measure they have left this grave 
responsibility on the shoulders of individ- 
ual leaders or interested private organiza- 
tions. 


It is true that for some time the Govern- 
ment of the United States has been trying 
to counteract the Soviet lies through the 
Voice of America in its effort to present 
the truth. However, this effort, compared 
with the volume and the intensity of the 
Soviet propaganda, limited as it is, and by 
virtue of its strictly official character, can 
never fully satisfy the existing need, inspite 
of the fact that it has shown noticeable 
improvement during the past two years. 

It was the realization of the inadequacy 
of the Voice of America which led the rep- 
resentative factions of the expatriated na- 
tionalities of the Soviet Union in Europe, 
with the cooperation of a private American 
committee to launch the voice of “Free 
Europe” which has been functioning for 
more than a year. 


There are other supplementary propa- 
ganda agencies, such as, the British semi- 
official broadcasting station which speaks 
to the peoples of the Soviet Union. An- 
other station in Berlin, supported by 
the Americans, confines its activities to 
Fastern Germany. Finally, there is a so- 
ciety in France which promotes anti-Soviet 
propaganda through posters on the walls, 


cartoons, fliers. and other types of propa- 
ganda literature. 

All these efforts are both necessary and 
worthy of encouragement, of course, and 
they have been rendering a most valuable 
service. Yet all these are not enough to 
counteract the Soviet propaganda. 

First of all, the Soviet propaganda is 
directed from one center, beamed to all 
corners of the world, although the actual 
work is done by local Communists and 
their heterogeneous army of fellow travel- 
ers. It 1s essential therefore that if the West 
wishes to succeed it must try to organize, 
and direct its propaganda efforts from a 
center, as it does to its military prepara- 
tions. 

Secondly, the Soviet rulers do not rele- 
gate their propaganda effort against the 
free world to the initiative and the will of 
private individuals or factions but they 
themselves organize and direct the work. 
And although they do this unofficially, 
namely through the instrumentality of Com- 
munists and fellow traveler organizations, 
it is an open secret that these organiza- 
tions operate at their orders. If, therefore, 
the West wishes to succeed, it must imple- 
ment a general, international center of di- 
rection, much the same as it tries to co- 
ordinate its ground, air, and naval forces 
under a Commander-in-Chief. Such a task, 
naturally, must not be committed to in- 
dividuals or private organizations. The 

government of the West must agree among 
themselves, must draw up a definite plan 
of action, to direct the anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda in all the world. Furthermore, they 
must provide the necessary means, finan- 
cial and physical. instead of leaving the 
burden on individuals or nationality or- 
ganizations. 

When we consider that the Kremlin has 
made the propaganda and the revolution- 
ary activity the principal weapon for the 
realization of its aims for world conquest, 
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it seems unbelieveable that the West at- 
taches little importance to this very weap- 
on in its fight against the Soviet. 

For example, is it not strange that to this 
day the West was unable to create an in- 
ternational democratic organization 
‘Democratic International) which might 
have done for the anti-Soviet world what 
the Cominform is doing for the Kremlin? 

Likewise, is it not strange that it was 
not until last year that the West started 
to make any serious effort to bring to- 
gether the expatriated organizations of the 
Soviet Union and to organize a united front 
to carry on the fight against the Soviet? 

Again, is it not strange that to this day 
the West has not made a single effort to 
unite all the nations, whether free or un- 
free, under a single, general unofficial or- 
ganization not only to fight against the So- 
viet imperialism both with propaganda and 
with revolutionary activity, but to insure 
the triumph of democracy for all the world 
as well? 

It should have been plain to the West 
by now that it can never hope to emerge 
victorious from the present cold war as 
long as it fails to attach to propaganda and 
revolutionary activity the same importance 
which it attaches to its economic and mili- 
tary weapons. 

6 
The Communist Organizations and 
The Western Powers 


The woeful inadequacy of the anti-Com- 
munist propaganda in the free world, espe- 
cially in the United States, is obvious from 
the following crying facts. 

The Communist parties, actually the So- 
viet’s Fifth columns, which operate in free 
countries, are free to carry on their subver- 
sive, disruptive and ruinous activities while 
the governments of these countries do 
nothing to stop them. The least they could 
have done was to counteract the Commun- 
ist propaganda within their borders. 


It is a noteworthy fact that, while the 
Government of the United States tries to 
impress the peoples of the Soviet Union 
through the Voice of America, while pri- 
vate American organizations, encouraged 
by the Department of State, support the 
expatriated organizations of the Soviet 
Union in their effort to reach their peoples 
who suffer under the Soviet regime, neither 
the American Government nor any private 
Amreican organization helps those expatri- 
ates to combat the Communists in the 
United States. 


This is all the more astonishing when it 
is no longer a secret that the Kremlin, 
through its countless agents in the United 
States, expends huge sums to paralyze the 
American effort to preserve the peace of 
the world and to stem the tide of Soviet 
imperialism. And the Soviet uses this 
money through the Communist Party, their 
confederate organizations in the minority 
groups, and the various fronts to destroy 
the freedom loving anti-Soviet elements 
of those minority groups, to frustrate and 
to destroy the latter’s efforts in behalf of 
their enslaved kinsmen in the Soviet Union, 
aud lastly, to weaken this great American 
Republic which is the greatest enemy of 
Soviet imperialism. 

It is needless to say that the anti-Soviet, 
freedom loving and democratic elements 
of these minority groups do their best to 
combat their kinsmen Communists and the 
fellow travelers in their intrigues, their 
underground activities, and their ruinous, 
poisonous propaganda. Still, their means 
are very limited. They are not enough 
to carry on the fight successfully. They 
might have been able to cope with the 
situation were it not for the fact that the 
wealth and the might of the Soviet Union 
stands solidly behind the Communist or- 
ganizations. 

The democratic organizations of the 
minority groups of America need the moral 
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und material support of the American peo- 
ple, if not the American Government, if 
they are to neutralize the works of the 
Soviet agents in the United States. 

First of all they must receive aid to pub- 
lish and to spread their anti-Soviet litera- 
ture, in the form of books, newspapers, and 
magazines. 

Yet, even this much is not enough, be- 
cause this anti-Soviet literature does not 
reach the pro-Soviet elements, or reaches 
with great difficulty if at all. Likewise, 
the Communists and their sympathizers 
never visit the anti-Soviet clubs and cen- 
ters. 

To convert the misled, therefore, other 
means are necessary. 

One of these means, and perhaps the 
inost efficient, is the radio or the television, 
provided it is well planned and well-timed. 

It is needless to say that the use of this 
medium by the anti-Soviet minority groups 
in America is clearly beyond their means, 
be they Armenians, Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Estonians, Ukrainians, Poles, Rumanians 
or Russians. 

If the United States Government from 
diplomatic considerations is unable to 
come out openly and support these minor- 
ity groups, it can at least encourage such 
special organizations as The American 
Committee for the Liberation of the Peo- 
pies of Russia headed by Admiral Kirk, or 
the Ford Fouadation’s East European 
Fund, to support these democratic organi- 
zations in their fight against the Com- 
munists. 

We are sure that if the anti-Soviet ele- 
ments in America, with the support of 
American organizations, could be insured 
of the facilities of the radio and the tele- 
vision, they could easily enter the homes 
of Soviet sympathizers, something which 
the printed matter cannot do. 

We are sure that, if this were done, it 
would be easy to tear down those small 


iron curtains which the Kremlin has plant- 
ed in America to protect its fifth column- 
ists from the encroachments of anti-Com- 
munist influence. 

Perhaps it is not plain to many the havoc 
which the open and disguised friends of 
the Soviet Union have wrought on the 
American public opinion in a thousand and 
one imperceptible ways. 

Take, for example, the case of China. 
Can there be any doubt that the negative 
attitude toward the Government of Chiang- 
kai-Shaik, so widely spread during the past 
seven years, can directly be traced to the 
activity and the influence of the Commun- 
ists and their fellow travelers in this coun- 
try? 

Can there be any doubt that the sym- 
pathy of the non-Communists of this coun- 
try toward Owen Lattimore, and even Al- 
ger Hiss, is largely the result of the labors 
of the Communist Fifth Column? 

If we can neutralize, destroy, or render 
harmless the pro-Soviet organizations 
which operate among the minority groups 
of America, the Communist agents will 
lose the solid ground on which they now 
stand to carry on their shameful intrigues. 

The time has come when the United 
States Government and the American anti- 
Soviet organizations paid serious heed to 
the Communist fifth columns which op- 
erate ir. the United States, and provided 
the necessary moral and material means 
to obviate their sinister activity. 


7 
How to Lick the Cold War 

In conclusion. If Stalin were like Hitler, 
the West could be content with military 
preparedness alone to stem the pending 
danger. But Stalin does not rely on mili- 
tary strength alone for the realization of 
his imperialistic designs. He also relies 
on his propangada, his intrigues, his lies, 
his fifth columns and the subversive activi- 
ties of his stooges. The free West will 
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never emerge victorious in this cold war 
as long as it stubbornly clings to the tradi- 
tional international rule of non-interfer- 
ence in the interna! affairs of another coun- 
try. The free West can only hope to cope 
with the Soviet by resorting to the law of 
ruthless retaliation. 

The most sensitive factor in the mutual 
relationship between East and West is of 
course the law of non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of another country, some- 
thing which Stalin has never respected, 
nor has any intention of respecting at any 
time, despite his treaty committments, in- 
cluding the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. 

It is quite true that Stalin does not 
violate this rule openly or directly. The 
violation, however, is there all the same, 
indirectly, and deviously, through his fifth 
columns. It is an open secret that the 
Tyrant of the Kiemlin has his organiza- 
tions in all parts of the world, his willing 
and obedient servants who zealously work 
openly, wherever they can, or in the dark, 
to disrupt the life of those countries and 
to pave the way for their eventual slavery. 

Who does not know that these organiza- 
tions, no matter under what name they 
operate, are committed to the conspiratory 
aims of the Kremlin? At a time when it is 
clear as daylight that Kremlin’s Tyrant, in 
pursuit of his imperialistic aims, will con- 
tinue to disturb the life of peace-loving 
countries, how can the West persist in 
clinging to this so-called non-interference 
law without offering his antagonist a most 
dangerous advantage which eventually 
may bring about its downfall? Is it not 
plain that the West has no other alternative 
except retaliation in kind? 


This means, to counteract the Comintern, 
now called the Cominform, which is noth- 
ing but an agency of the Kremlin to inter- 
fere in the internal life of other coun- 
tries, the West, under the leadership of the 


United States, can and should create a 
similar international organization which 
may be called the Democratic Internation- 
al, to promote, to o-ganize, and to strength- 
en the anti-Communist democratic move- 
ment throughout the world. 

If Stalin, through his Cominform, di- 
rects the Communists organizations in 
foreign countries, whether they are called 
outright Communists, “Progressives,” or 
united fronts operating under innocent 
sounding titles to beguile and mislead the 
simpleminded, the West can and should 
organize its own anti-Soviet organizations 
in all countries, and should support them, 
morally and materially, through the Demo- 
cratic International, and drive them into 
action for the establishment of free demo- 
cratic institutions everywhere. 


If the Kremlin’s Tyrant and his satel- 
lites can shift the responsibility of these 
subversive organizations on other shoulders 
or the shoulders of the Cominform, the 
Western Powers can do the same thing by 
shifting the responsibility to the Demo- 
cratic Internationa! for activities which are 
aimed to frustrate the efforts of the Com- 
munists and to insure the safety of free- 
dom and democracy from the menace of 
Communism and Fascism. 


A few examples will illustrate our point. 
In Iran, for example, the Kremlin’s Tyrant, 
through his agents and through a gener- 
ous outlay of financial support, has suc- 
ceeded in creating a strong fifth column, 
consisting of local Communists and fellow 
travelers, as well as Mohammedan nation- 
alist fanatics. It was this column which, 
through terroristic tactics, neutralized the 
liberal elements of that hapless country 
and succeeded in putting Dr. Mossadegh 
at the helm of the government. It was this 
column which drove Mossadegh to confis- 
cate the British oil installations in Abadan 
and to take a hostile attitude toward Bri- 
tain. Again it was this column which ruin- 
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ed Ghavam Es-Saltane’s efforts to resolve 
the matter by peaceful negotiations with 
the British Government. And lastly, it was 
this column which through armed street 
aemonstrations, uprisings and terroristic 
acts, forced the Shah to return Mossadegh 
to power. 

There can be no question that the great 
conspirator of the Kremlin is behind all 
this, working in the dark, playing a de- 
cisive role in the internal life of Iran with- 
out official interference. 

It is difficult to understand, under these 
circumstances, why the West should give 
the Kremlin a free hand in Iran to inter- 
fere in her internal life, to reduce the land 
into a perfect heli, and to reduce the gov- 
ernment and the people to such an ex- 
tremity that it can easily take over the 
government without direct intervention. 
Why shouldn’t the West have its own fifth 
columns in Iran, to checkmate the activi- 
ties of the Communists, to squelch the con- 
spiracy, and to consolidate the position of 
free democracy in Iran? The same could 
be said of Egypt where the Kremlin has 
been playing a most sinister role. Here 
too, the West lacks a local friendly organi- 
zation made up of anti-Communist ele- 
ments which can counter and destroy the 
intrigues of the Communists. 

Is it necessary to let the Kremlin aggra- 
vate matters in Iran and in Egypt until 


these countries become a second Indo- 
China and Korea before the West will 
come to its senses? If so, the cost will 
be appaling, because should these coun- 
tries be reduced to the condition of Korea 
and Indo-China, the West will surely be 
forced to intervene with armies and arma- 
ments, something which will be far more 
costly than the maintenence of democratic 
fifth columns which can easily control the 
situation and prevent the disaster with far 
less cost in money and lives. 


There can be no doubt that, should the 
West create its own Democratic Interna- 
tional, which like the Communist Comin- 
form, shall maintain its democratic fifth 
columns in all parts of the world, if the 
West makes full use of its peaceful means, 
such as the propaganda, it possibly will no 
longer need to send armies, arms and am- 
munition to countries which are endanger- 
ed by the Soviet. 


Should this be done, the West will have 
an adequate force in each country, intel- 
ligent, conscious of its mission, and well 
organized, which can frustrate the Com- 
munis‘ intrigues, and can, without the re- 
sort to a third world war, insure every- 
where the victory of democracy and the 
creation of a world federation which only 
can insure the establishment of a lasting 
peace. 











Who’s Afraid ! 


P. K. THOMAJAN 


SETTING: A Dog Cemetery dotted with little monuments. Some have picture 
plaques of deceased dogs. Puppet master seated on bench with childish puppet, 
Timmy, dangling at feet in morose mood. TIME: Dusk. 


What's the matter, Timmy? 
Shedding those great big tears 
I know . . . Buster was a great pal 
What a happy dog he was 
He had a friendly bark for everyone 
I'm sure he wouldn't like to see you 
looking so sad 

But .. . Buster couldn't live forever 
Nothing ever does 
Timmy, you wouldn’t want the world to stand still 
Just because you want what you want forever and ever 
The world would stop then 
Things must change 

The bud turns into a flower 

The cocoon into a butterfly 

The tadpole into a frog 


Yes, everything has its time 
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The butterfly lives a day 
Birds for a summer 
The turtle . . . fifty years 
Yes, and everything keeps rolling ahead 
The waves of the ocean 
The hours and the minutes 
Timmy, there is no end to life 
It’s always beginning again 
Each year there is a Spring 
Each year there is Autumn 
The trees lose their leaves 
Next Spring the tree is wearing 
A new dress of leaves 
You may not see it but 
If you look closer 
You will see how God makes 
Everything better and better 
Day by day, year by year 
The real real things are the ones 
You can’t put your finger on like 
The smile on your face 
The twinkle in your eye 


Buster's happy bark 
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Dying .. . it’s like this night 

Only it’s a longer sleep 

We wake up somewhere else 

Maybe as something different 

Who knows we might turn into a bird 
Or a trout or a tree ... so we should 
Be kind to everything in this world 
Because we're all related 

Yes, Timmy, God has a million uses for us 
And he never lets us be one thing 

Or stay in any one place too long 
Then we would get so tired and ugly 
Your body is a little house 

In which you live for a certain time 
Then you must move to a better place 
That is ready for you 

Our life is a ladder and we 

Keep climbing higher and higher 

Till we touch the sky 


Life is also like a brook (Wild rabbit enters 


scene from the might 
and nibbles around 


That disappears into a river Timmy) 


Then the river disappears into the ocean 


And the ocean keeps evaporating into heaven 
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Yes, and Buster has disappeared into 

Something more wonderful than he ever was 
Hear that bell toll (Bell tolls 3) 
My, it’s three o'clock 

Listen to those frogs croak 

The night can be so beautiful 

There are no goblins or witches 

Or anything else to be afraid of 

See how the man in the moon is smiling 

And there are a million stars watching over us 
Death, Timmy, it’s just like a recess 

And pretty soon we have to go to school again 
And God keeps graduating us if we learn 

Our lessons properly . . . and one of 

Your lessons is to understand about Buster 

My, how quickly the night fades away 

There's the clock tolling six 

It’s morning . . . hear the cock crow (Bell tolls 6) 
And the cows moo . . . how rosy things look 
Timmy, just think, we've lived through the night 
Yes, and we'll live through many many nights 

If we don’t lose our nerve or faith 


There’s no death, Timmy, that’s just a 
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Make-believe word and who’s afraid of it 
... NOT US! 
Listen .. . to that happy bark 
Come on... there’s another pal out there 
Let’s go meet him . . . and remember 


We're not leaving Buster behind. . he’s (Master and Timmy 
rise and walk off into 
the dawn) 


Out there somewhere, too... and way way way 
Ahead of us .. . you should be very happy 


Knowing that! 
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BUT 


HE’S A GENTLEMAN 


By OHAN 


One thing I'll never forget until the day 
they close my eyes, as my mother would 
say, are the gestures with which my fa- 
ther would seat the guest in the large over- 
stuffed hausfrau of a chair. He would 
bend to the guest, his hands guidingly be- 
fore him as though carefully supervising 
the operation, something softly unctious in 
his voice, ‘Just sit — sit — give yourself 
comfort.” He would stand over the guest 
and the chair until the operation was com- 
pleted. In the fashion he communicated 
to the guest the comfort and wonder joy 
he was expected to experience as he sank 
into the floppy folds of cushioning. Father 
was proud of the chair, or rather, of what 
it represented. 

And the guest, usually one of the patri- 
archs of my father’s people, his old man’s 
skin falling away to paling silky leather, 
would respond. His eyes eternally expectant, 
he would ease himself into the chair. When 
his hands were softly on the arms, levering 
him down by inches, his eyes caught, wait- 
ing upon the movement of the experience, 
and then, softly away in the chair, quietly 
settled (father’s face radiant above him), 
he would give a great smile of wonder and 
comfort, “But it is a good chair.” The 
guest would give the arms, the legs, and 
the cushioning of the chair long glances of 
approval. And that would do it. Father 
would fairly tilt back on his heels to rock 
visibly, cast great looks of triumphant joy 
over his shoulders to us and say quietly 


yet expansively, “But he is a gentleman.” 
Somehow these were his most focused mo- 
ments. Somehow at such moments those 
wispy, cloud gathering eyes of his, the dead 
flag of his nose and mouth, all the sleep 
that was ordinarily in his voice came to a 
highly alert attention. One could almost 
get up and salute father in such moments, 
as Vassily Bedros, the old Russian soldier 
member of my father’s tribe, might say. 


There were a handful or so of other 
things for which one might salute him also, 
as father’s Assyrian friends might say. For 
Easter time, the piety of hospitality and 
gracious reverence with which he insisted 
we make our observation of it a traditional 
thing, just as it had been done in the old 
land. On Easter he insisted that every- 
thing be just so, in its place, illuminated 
with a highly glazed aura of resurrected 
joy. This was a marvel — especially since 
it persisted for vears after the debarkation 
at Ellis Island. Since which time, the tradi- 
tional rites of my father’s people had fallen 
off year by annealing year into the anony- 
mity pot so that by the time I was shedding 
knee pants for the lordly struts of longies, 
all that remained of the traditional observa- 
tions was the bowl of colored eggs that 
rested on a short table in the living room 
waiting to be claimed by resurrection wish- 
ers and taken up and knocked end to end, 
together. 

The rest, well, the rest, you know, had 
gone the way of thick accents and old 
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shawls and the ubiquitous Persian gold 
pieces that were so strongly a part of my 
memory of the early years. 

With everyone, that is, but my father. 
With him they persisted like indelible con- 
stitutional traits — even the thick accent. 
But what especially clung to him were the 
traditional rites of Easter. 

“Resracktion day is,” he might say to us 
in English by way of explanation, “From 
thousand in one day is — in beginnen Bible 
told me that.” What he meant, of course, 
was that it is so special an extraordinary 
day — perhaps the most traditional of ull 
religious holidays, not excluding Christ- 
mas, perhaps the most sacred — that it de- 
serves its proper observation. This is why 
the Assyrians, so small a self preservative 
minority people, would salute him. 


With him, on Easter, it was all there - 
the burning of the pine resin on the stove 
tops in the morning, giving off so powerful 
a clean odor that inevitably invaded the 
last minutes of my sleep; the unctious re- 
surrection chants, for some reason sung in 
Assyrian; the heavily loaded sweets and te- 
freshment table in the living room, almonds 
and raisins, salted pumpkin seeds, all man- 
ner of fresh and dried fruits, a bottle of 
Easter wine for the women and children 
and a bottle of whiskey for the men, and 
the inevitable bow] of three or four highly 
colored knocking eggs; and the exchanged 
greetings with members of the family and 
the early morning visitors, “Christ is risen 
from the dead,” “Blessed be the ressurrec- 
tion of Christ.” The greetings, somehow, 
were always in my father’s native tongue, 
and yet, somehow, even the Assyrians wert 
along with him in his little ritual. For sec- 
onds setting aside their own mission of na- 
tional identity, they would utter the greet- 
ing in Armenian, “Christ is risen from the 
dead,” “Blessed be the ressurection of 
Christ.” Blessed be the name of Christ — 
maybe that was what did it with the As- 


syrians, the naming of Christ having, the 
same phonetic sounds in the two languages. 

And, you know. though it were Easter, 
the same ritual 2nd to-do about that over- 
stuffed chair. 


And then ther. would be the traditional 
insistent amenities Father would press 
liquor on the guest, tumbler after tumbler. 
Moving the table of sweets up to the guest’: 
knees where he could easily get at them 
without disturbing his comfort, sometimes 
himself almost taking the guest’s hand and 
directing it to the dish of dry pumpkin 
seeds cr the bowl of fruit, he would say, 
“Eat — eat — it is a day of plenty — eat.” 
And the guest, pulling a face, “I cannnot, 
Son of Bagdarsar — I have only now got- 
ten up from the breakfast table — had oat 
gruel and chicken strips,” the latter being 
the traditional Easter morning fare; or, the 
face becoming long and sour now, “I can- 
not, Neighbor Bagdasarian, my stomach — 
you know. — my stomach has a bad will of 
its own.” Yet father, all the while, watch- 
ing him with those newly focused, atten- 
tive eyes of his, pressing on him the tumb- 
ler of whiskey, and at regular intervals of- 
fering forth the sweets, “Eat — eat — there 
is so much today.” And in spite of his re- 
serve and his earlier formulated resolution 
to be only sparing of any offerings made 
him, gradually warming up to the whiskey, 
the visit, and father’s irrepressible hospital- 
ity, the visitor would finally take a handful 
of the pumpkin seeds and crack them singly 
with his teeth and munch their meat. Fa- 
ther would give us that look over his shoul- 
der and say, his face beaming, “See — see 
But he is a gentleman.” 

The phrase, sometimes, his application 
of it, threw me into small confusions. It 
seemed, sometimes, to the child’s logic of 
my life, to be applied so indiscriminately. 

For instance, there was Blavan, “Black 
Blavan,” as mother called him, making a 
sharp face of disapproval and turning her 
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eyes heavenward as though to ask forgive- 
ness from that source for even permitting 
the man’s name to cross her tongue. Some- 
how most of us, my brother Serop, that is, 
aud my two china doll sisters, tiny Onnig, 
and daisy-eyed Beluse, shared her feelings 
about the demi-ogre of a man. For years, 
our early years, he was always an image 
of something of a bogey man who lived 
in the coal bin of a dark cellar. Mostly it 
was a visual thing with us. The mass of 
pitch hair that his life thrived with, his 
frontal hair line actually being one of those 
that all but obliterated whatever slant of 
brow he might have had, actually almost 
met, ran over with growth, the heavy eye- 
brows of his. Joined indissoluably at the 
cleft of his nose, his eyebrows themselves 
were two great gnomish tufts, making it 
seem that he was forever just releasing or 
entering a frown — we did not know which. 
Mother always insisted that it was neither. 


‘He is always in a frown,” she would 
drop the always, emphasize it almost as 
though it were the direst judgment she 
could utter, “Always — always in a frown,” 
her eyes now tinnyly outraged and right- 
eous. 

In those early years, Blavan was also the 
willing recipient of the innumerable tumb- 
lers of whiskey he accepted with a robust 
vacrity from father. There was no press- 
ing needed here. Tumbler after tumbler 
was fingered quickly and then as quickly 
emptied into that great gorge of which we 
were convinced must have been as black 
and sooty as that coal bin in which we 
were certain he lived. And father, all the 
while, keeping up with him tumbler for 
tumbler, until the holiday whiskey, intend- 
ed for a whole day of celebration and re- 
surrection praise, fell lower and lower in 
the bottle. Beaming more and more broad- 
ly, father would say, “Another Blavan, 
neighbor — another — it is a day of plenty.” 
And then, Blavan taking and emptying the 


next tumbler, following suit after him, fa- 
ther would turn to us and fairly sing it 
out, “But he is a gentleman — a gentleman, 
I say — But he is a real gentleman.” 

After those visits of Blavan, father would 
always be something more than a little over 
voluble in his speech and unsteady in his 
walk. The liquor bottle half emptied and 
the day still young, father would move 
about the living room bridling for the next 
guest. Perhaps this was why mother felt 
she had to ask forgiveness whenever she 
let the man’s name pass her tongue. 

One time the phrase came closest to los- 
ing absolute meaning. It was an Easter 
a few years back. We were grownups 
then, all of us — at least so we thought of 
ourselves in the chemistry of our individ- 
ual age prides. Annig had just entered 
high school — she was really quite grown- 
up, you could tell by the way she carried 
herself, her head high, and her nose, as 
mother put it, “up in the air as though she 
were stuffed up with something, with 
years.” And daisy-eyed Beluse, going by 
the illogical new name of Bella among her 
high school classmates, her face a full- 
grown fat pansy to which she added color 
every now and again, even in company, 
with that tube of bright lipstick from which 
she was rarely separated (about her and 
it, mother would always say, “Look at her 
— just see her — You might think she was 
an egg herself, the way she paints her- 
self’). And Serop, the oldest of us all, 
really a grownup now with a job in the 
neighborhood economy store and a black 
pencil of a moustache of which all of us, 
even mother, was proud. And I, in many 
ways, I thought, the most grownup of all, 
since I was the school prize winner of the 
family, but more importantly, since I was 
to matriculate in the state university the 
next fall. 


Father, on the other hand, had, if there 
is such a term and process, grown down. 
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His life seemed all the more unfocused, 
and his eyes were more clouded with the 
thin inner retreat of his life as he sat alone 
now in that overstuffed chair, musing in 
a way about which only he and perhaps 
mother knew something. Only mother, it 
seemed, had really not changed. She was 
still the efficient table setter and house- 
woman, a sort of indentured woman ser- 
vant and housekeeper and companion for 
father, one that had, however, somehow, 
through all the years, preempted extra 
rights and privileges to herself. Such privi- 
leges made themselves known mostly in 
that sharp manner of speech of hers in 
the face of anything that might displease 
her or upset the routine of her household. 


This particular Easter of our grownup 
years Iwill remember mostly for this. 
There had been the usual to-do about the 
guests and sweets. But mostly what it was, 
the memorable part — the Der Hair had 
arrived with his retinue of introducers 
and guides to make the annual blessing of 
the home. It was his function to chase from 
a home all the evil spirits that might have 
lingered from the past year, and to resur- 
rect, so to speak, the life of the home. He 
said benedictions for the ill and blessed any 
new births that might have taken place 
since his last appearance; and finally, just 
as he was about to Jeave, he received, with 
a mumbled blessing, the small offering that 
the head of the family made him. The 
money, usually no more than two or three 
dollars from each of the hundred odd fa- 
milies of New Salisbury was the only form 
of income the Der Hair received. With it 
he kept up the church and maintained him- 
self in living graces. This was the as- 
sumption we made — nobody bothered to 
question it. But we had heard once and 
again in the past the parable of the loaves 
and fishes and the forty thousand; some- 
how we, therefore, gave the thing not an- 
other thought. Then, also, there was al- 


ways the presence of the old talismanic 
saying that he had received a great deal of 
currency during the years of flight and 
starvation in the old country. The saying 
is, “The Lord will provide,” or rather, more 
directly and more a reality thing, in the 
peasant dialect, “The Lord will give.” The 
saying carried them through their flight — 
there was, therefore, hardly any reasons 
why it should not apply with equal 
strength and efficacy to a simple matter 
to keeping a single building heated, espe- 
cially the Lord’s own house, and a single 
belly full, especially that of the Lord’s 
own servant who was, after all, not a big 
man. This, however, did not prevent 
Serop and myself from speculating about it, 
mostly at my instigation. Once I had made 
the speculation aloud in mother’s presence. 
She had turned those impatient eyes upon 
me, and, speaking with just the pin corners 
of her mouth moving, she said, “Your 
paper prizes have gone to your head — 
What are paper prizes compared to the 
rewards of faith?” Of course, arithemetic 
was quickly put to a dumb slumber after 
this, at least whenever she was about to 
sniff the presence of mechanical computa- 
tion. I was afraid that she would again, 
as in a similar circumstance, say to me, 
“Your insides are an adding machine — I 
wonder how much smiles and dance and 
adding machine can make.” This I would 
not risk at all again, being the object of 
such rebuke, especially coming from her. 
These were the moments that led me to 
suspect that she was after all in many ways 
father’s female counterpart. Typical in the 
door entrance grectings to and from the 
guests, in the sweets offered and drinks 
accepted, in the whole persistent thing 
about the chair, and in the actual resur- 
rection of spirit and joy the day meant for 
father, especially in his declining years, and 
in the appearance and religious blessings 
of the Der Hair and his retinue. It was 
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different too, however — this is what brings 
me to mention it, the difference of this 
particular Easter. 

It was after the Der Hair, his pale lumi- 
nescent face resounding lightly with his 
blessings, and scattered his sanctifying 
water about the house, mumbled his thanks 
and benediction to mother for the family 
gift of two dollars, and left. It was but a 
half hour later. We should have known, 
should have suspected something. But, 
you know, the day, its specialness and 
everything attributed to it, the glazed, high- 
ly decorated coloration of the household 
ioy traditional with the day — all of these 
somehow would have made it tantamount 
to black faithlessness, nay, even sacrilege 
of a kind, to have suspected anyone or any- 
thing. 

It was just before noon, on that particu- 
lar day the beginning hour of preparations 
for the late afternoon meal of roasted rab- 
bit, so special and delightful a prospect, 
the usual rice and cured dough pilaf, to- 
gether with the stuffed grape leaves with 
cultured milk and the Lord’s bounty of 
greens and pickled tomatoes. 

As I say, we should have suspected 
something immediately — he appeared so 
soon on the heels of the Der Hair’s visit. 
And beyond that, Blavan was his guide. 
When they knocked on our door, father 
was testing eggs with Serop. He would 
pick one of the colored eggs. Cupping it 
gently in his hand, he would bring it to 
his mouth, his lips diawing back lightly 
as though to smack something and his eyes 
squinting until they were almost closed. 
And then he would knock the egg, tap its 
sharpest end lightly on his teeth, and listen 
to the kinds of noises its shell made. If the 
sounds were solid ones, without evidence 
of empty spaces being present, he would 
hold the egg aloft and, making a great ex- 
pression of approval with his eyes, he 
would say, “A good one — a good fighting 


egg,” and pass it to Serop for its final test 
on young teeth. Serop went along with 
the simple ritual — he had nothing better 
to do to pass the time until dinner would 
be steaming on the table. Mother was out 
in the kitchen making her noises with pots 
and spoons. The rest of us were seated in 
the living room; we were a palely enthusi- 
astic audience to the goings on about the 
egg bowl. The overstuffed chair, of course, 
was empty. — 

With the light knock on the living room 
door, father had almost mishandled and 
dropped the egg he was testing. He hur- 
ried across the carpeting to swing wide the 
door. And there he was, Blavan, and the 
new man that was with him. 

“Neighbor Blavan,” father said with his 
customary over-extension of hospitality, 
“But you knock so lightly — Are your bones 
becoming aged?” And the latter, his eye- 
brows and great mane of hair still of a jet 
hue, even in his middle years, gave father 
that bad mixture of smile and frown for 
which we knew him so well. After exchang- 
ing the customary greetings, he turned and 
introduced the new visitor. 

“Neighbor Gavcor Shimshanian,” he said, 
almost booming the name, yet, at the same 
time, lightly caressing it, “From the church 
in Buston.” Father gave the new visitor 
a soft look compacted of evaluation and 
appreciation. The man was so tall a body, 
a great dignified height of quiet grace and 
gentle manliness. I don’t think I shall ever 
torget him, not even after they close my 
eyes. There was so much an aspect of in- 
ward peace in his face, an air about it of 
just having been briskly scrubbed until a 
cleanliness that was much more than physi- 
cal had come shining through; and his eyes, 
large and almond shaped, clear and direct 
in their responses to whatever greeting or 
word that was graced to his presence. His 
hands, also, long, graceful fingers, like vio- 
lin bows, held, when unoccupied, in a ges- 
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ture of finger tip pressing against finger 
tip, as though, as father put it later, he 
was forever just starting or leaving off a 
prayer. He took father’s extended hand 
with a quiet responsiveness. 

“From the church in Buston?” father said, 
still giving him that look of wonder and 
appreciation, “But this is an honor.” He 
escorted the two men out into the center 
of the living room. And then, you know, 
there was that to-do about the drinks, the 
sweets, and the chair. 

But, a wonder — though a stranger to 
tather’s hospitality, the new visitor replied 
to each, especially the chair, with a respon- 
siveness that was greater by far than any 
we had seen expand itself in that living 
room of ours. It were just as though he, not 
Blavan, had been the one who had been so 
familiar with the whole whimsical area of 
warmth and hospitality that was revealed 
in father through that chair. 

And father, you know, quite beside him- 
self, throwing his eyes and voice back to 
us across his shoulders, almost shouting it 
with exultance, “But he is a gentleman — 
so much a gentleman.” By this time mother 
had dropped her ccoking and had come out 
into the room. While the chair ritual was 
being gone through, she had waited at the 
far entrance to the room. She was hand- 
ling her apron, raised up, as though pro- 
tectively, against ler breast. 

The ritual completed, she went to Blavan, 
She shook his hand and exchanged the 
greetings with him, without, however, giv- 
ing him a single direct of eye look. And 
then the introduction to the stranger, he 
rising graciously to the occasion, relinquish- 
ing his so fine delight in the chair for those 
seconds and smiling warming, almost 
benevolently down to her. — He took her 
hand and returned the greeting in that 
timbrous voice of his. All the while mother’s 
eyes were upon his face, almost as though 
she were trying to read something in it. 


And then, stepping back to her former place 
at the entrance to the room from the kit- 
chen, she kept watching Blavan with those 
sharp eyes of hers. It was only after the 
two men had left, however, that she voiced 
even a pale presence of her doubts. 

“The church in Buston,” she said as soon 
as the two men had gone out of the door 
and father had returned to the room, his 
face radiant with his good feelings, “What 
do we know about the church in Buston? 
— And him — what do we know about 
him?” And then making her eyes sharp and 
knowing, “Oh, Blavan — we know Blavan 
all right — we know Blavan,” as though to 
indicate that this were enough to discredit 
the newcomer, “But him — what do we 
hnow about him? — collecting for a new 
building for the church in Buston.” She 
made a final gesture of exasperation. 

“Do not say anything,” father said, his 
smile vanishing for a second and his face 
becoming seriously reverent, “It is for the 
church—our own—though it is in far Bus- 
ton — It was only two dollars — And he,” 
the reverence on his face now becoming 
almost radiant again, “He is such a gentle- 
man — Such face and bearing — and such 
hands, as though they were shaped by God 
himself, for prayer and blessings — such a 
fine gentleman.” For seconds mother just 
looked at him. Finally she made a gesture 
of peeved resignation and went back into 
the kitchen to her cooking. 


It was more that an hour later — we had 
just sat down to the roasted rabbit. Serop 
and I were arguing about who would claim 
the odd drumstick after father had pre- 
empted his, when there had been the 
knocking on the living room door. Father 
had almost vaulted from his half prepared 
dish of food; he moved quickly to let in 
the new visitor. 

I could see him preparing himself, his 
gesture and his facial expressions stretch- 
ing to the moment. As he opened the door, 
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the gesture was already half formulated — 
and then he saw the two blue uniforms. 
His aspect fell almost immediately into one 
of almost startled seriousness — Policemen 
at his door, and on such a day. 

When he saw Gavoor Shimshanian again, 
his look became one of concerned wonder. 
For seconds he could not look that former 
vew guest of his in the face. He showed 
them into the living room and waited for 
the explanation. All the while, he avoided 
a direct glance into Shimnshanian’s face, not 
daring at all to risk a direct contact with 
those eyes. 

When he heard the explanation the 
policemen made him, his startled wonder 
and disbelief was almost not to be con- 
tained — His former new guest from the 
church in Boston was a fraud, had used 
the name of the Holy Trinity Church in 
Boston to mulct money from his own peo- 
ple. Still not risking a direct glance into 
the man’s face, who, all the while, stood 
between his two apprehenders with that 
customary look of quiet grace on his face, 
his eyes still clear and direct and his hands 
pressing fingertips in that characteristic 
gesture, father had said, “Yes, yes — I gave 
him two dollars — But is meestake, must be 
meestake — he is such —” and he cut him- 
self off and looked away from the group 
with small confusion his face. Mother had 
come out into the living room and was 
standing in her customary four-square pos- 
ture. She gave Shimshanian direct looks 
of accusation. Over and over again she 
said, “{ knew — I knew — the minute I saw 
that Black Blavan and heard what they 
wanted, I knew.” Father looked to her 
quickly and tried to override her remarks 
with a glance. 

“Blavan Moses?” the older of the two of- 
ficers said as though he knew the name and 
man, “It was he that turned him in — He 
said his suspicions weren’t aroused until it 


had been called to his attention by one of 
your countrymen, Mr. Simonian of Cypress 
St., that this man was not noting the names 
of the contributors and the amount of the 
donations — A telephone call to Boston by 
Mr. Simonian confirmed the suspicion. Mr. 
Moses did not come with us because he 
says he had been shamed in the eyes of his 
people for having permitted himself to be 
taken in and then helping to deceive them.” 
Mother listened to the officer begrudging- 
ly; her eyes were still sharp and dubious. 

All the while, Shimshanian stood with 
his fingers pressing against each other. Fa- 
ther kept eyeing that reverential gesture of 
his. 

The two dollar contribution having been 
returned, as the oflicers were about to leave 
with their prisoner, father ventured a direct 
glance into Shimshanian’s face. Making an 
effort, still speaking with respect, he said, 
“But why? — Why? A man who — who 
looks like you — doing this?” In response, 
Shimshanian gave him one of those direct 
looks of his lamb-like eyes. 


As he left, he said to father, “Thank you 
for your good graces and hospitality, Son 
of Bagdarsar — It was 100 per cent, a theu- 
sand percent, exemplary.” And then, giv- 
ing the chair a great look of appreciation, 
his voice riding out melodiously, “But it is 
so good a chair.” And they left. 


For minutes, long after the police cruiser 
had turned the corner and disappeared 
down Garret St., father stood in the door- 
way, letting in the sharp April wind and 
looking out onto the street. Finally he 
shut the door and returned to his dish at 
the table. Not daring to give mother a 
direct glance, he said as he sat down, “But 
he was — he was such a gentleman.” Mother 
gave oft one of her mouth noises intended 
as an indication of exasperation and con- 
tinued ladling the pilaf onto my plate. 
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The author’s introduction to his book, THE SATRAP AND THE STRATEGOS, 
Horizon Press, Los Angeles, 1952. 


HERANT K. ARMEN 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Fifteen hundreé. years ago the Armen- 
ian people were confronted with a crisis. 
The crisis itself, considered by the Armen- 
ians as the greatest in their history, al- 
though outwardly religious, basically was 
political, because st was immediately con- 
cerned with the question of their national 
existence. 

At the time Armenia was divided be- 
tweent Byzantine and Persian empires. In 
the Persian sphere, King Yezdigerd had 
done away with ihe Armenian King, had 
intimidated the Armenian princes, and now 
was threatening the Armenian church. He 
had offered the Armenian people an ulti- 
matum to renounce their religion of Christ- 
ianity and to espouse Mazdeism, the Pers- 
ian Sun worship. 

The Armenians refused to submit to the 
King’s demand and the issue was fought 
out on the Battle of Avarayr, in 451 A. D. 
The Armenians lost the day, but continued 
their struggle until some 30 years later they 
forced the Persian King to recognize their 
right to religious freedom. Thus, the Battle 
of Avarayr has become a symbol of both 
religious freedom and national preserva- 
tion to Armenians throughout the centuries. 

In this critical episode two characters 
played the principal role: Vardan Mami- 
konian, the Commander of the Armenian 
Army, and Vassak, Lord of Siunik, another 
Armenian who was Viceroy of Armenia. 
Vardan was an adherent of the Byzantine 


(42) 


Party; Vassak was a staunch follower of 
the Persian Party. Both, presumably, were 
good patriots. Yet, in the Battle of Avarayr 
where the Armenians made their stand 
jor their religion and their national exist- 
ence, Vassak fought on the Persian side 
against his people. 

The history of this war, which is known 
vy the Armenians as the War of Vardan, 
or VARDANANTZ WAR, was written by 
two Armenian clergyman chroniclers, 
Eghishe, and Lazar of Pharbe, or Pharbetzi, 
both of whom belonged to the Byzantine 
Party and hated Vassak. They have given 
a very prejudicial account of Vasak’s role 
in that war, making his name synonymous 
with treason. Vassak has gone down in 
Armenian history as the Armenian Bene- 
dict Arnold. 


Herand K. Armen, the author of a new 
book entitled THE MARZPAN AND THE 
SPARAPET (the Satrap and the Strategos) 
has subjected the issue to a critical scien- 
tific investigation, and maintains that 
neither Vardan was the hero which biass- 
ed clergymen have made him, nor Vassak 
was a traitor as he has been branded 
throughout the centuries. He has attempt- 
ed to shatter the Armenian idol of the 
centuries. His thesis will unleash a violent 
controvery, if not a most stimulating discus- 
sion among the Armenian scholars. 


The following thesis is his introduction to 
his book: THE MARZPAN AND THE 
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SPARAPET, Vassak the Satrap, and Var- 


dan the Strategos. 
° ° o 


1 


Generally speaking, the historian oc- 
cupies a superior position as compared to 
the actors of the drama whom he describes. 
The historical events or figures, which he 
puts into writing, are like defenseless, 
spineless timber, as it were, to shape them 
as he likes. 

Although he may faithfully and accurate- 
ly depict the events which have transpired, 
or the deeds of a king, a government, or 
people, nevertheless he gives himself the 
liberty to strain those events through the 
sieve of his predilections, his proclivities 
and his bias, and to describe, interpret 
them in such a manner that they parade 
before the audience in the particular habit 
in which he has dressed them. 

It is the historian who constructs history. 

If, let us say, like Cardinal Richelieu, 
you prefer to make history rather than to 
write it, you must bear in mind, however, 
that the future historian may present or 
interpret yourself and your actions in 
such a manner that the final picture will 
be radicaliy different, or even the exact 
opposite of those basic convictions which 
at the time motivated your actions. 

And if the same historian’s work is writ- 
ten in such a superlative literary style 
that, not only as history but as a work of 
art it should enjoy a long life and should 
be read by succeeding generations, you 
no longer will be what you originally and 
zeally were but what the historian has 
represented you. 

You might say that the true historian 
must be like an impartial judge, totally 
devoid of bias, that he should not take 
sides, and that he should know how to con- 
irol his prejudices. 

Your observation is quite right. On the 


other hand, the historian will justly remind 
you: “My friend, the impartial judge, on 
his part, must listen to the testimony of the 
the evidence, he must accept the testimony 
of witnesses on both sides, he must weigh 
of one and reject the testimony of the 
other, he must not only compare the testi- 
mony but even the witnesses. He must de- 
termine whether or not the witnesses are 
biased or their testimony is tainted with 
considerations of personal hatred, or en- 
mity, or ulterior motives. He must deter- 
mine whether the oft-repeated apology of 
“I don’t remember’ is utttered sincerely 
cr perfidiously.” 

And thus, after a critical and detailed 
examination, the judge renders his verdict, 
in favor of one or the other side. Does it 
necessarily follow then that the judge, in 
U's instance, was not impartial because his 
. dict was adverse to one side? Although 
the losing side often insists that the vil- 
ianous judge was bribed by his opponent? 

The important thing is that the judge, 
if he has a proper realization of his high 
calling, must render a verdict. And when 
he renders his verdict, in a sense, he be- 
comes a side. 

The historian, however, especially the 
one who deals with past centuries, is not 
so fortunate as the judge. 


The judge personally sees the witnesses, 
observes their conduct, their demeanor un- 
der pressure or reiaxation, takes notice of 
the tone and the accent of their expres- 
sions, the words they pronounce, the man- 
ner of pronunciation, whether calm or re- 
sentful, whether honest or cunningly con- 
cealed, and lastly, he takes account of their 
zeal, their enthusiasm, their hesitation, or 
their artifical efforts to appear unbiased. 
All these factors are valuable aids to the 
judge in his final appraisal of the testimony 
of the witnesses. 

The historian naturally is forced to fall 
back more and more on his judgment, his 
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convictions, and his peculiar methods of 
analyzing the events, far more than the 
judge. His idealistic or ideological view- 
points, his political convictions, even his 
perspective in regard to social problems, 
sometimes emphasized, unconsciously, or 
intentionally, or driven by his partisan bias, 
will necessarily color his historiography. 


2 

The historian who attempts to write the 
history of an ancient period, often, if not 
generally, puts the stamp of his own con- 
victions on his narrative. He may have 
played an active role in the politcal life of 
his time, may have taken part in the stormy 
party struggles. He may have had his likes 
and dislikes, his sympathies and antipathies, 
to justify or to condemn which, as the case 
may be, his flexible mind seeks logical ex- 
planations, sometimes convincing, some- 
times not so conviucing. 

As a rule the historian realizes that the 
history of the past must be written, not 
only to furnish information to the present 
generation, but for its guidance and to 
make available valued lessons derived from 
the rich experience of the past. 

It is with this basic realization that often 
hundreds of histories have been written 
on a single historical espisode or figure, 
such as the American Civil War or Napo- 
leon. Because, historians of succeeding 
generations give their own interpretation 
of the events, each according to his own 
ideological views, social philosophy, or poli- 
tical theories. 

Let us consider a few of the noted his- 
tories of the world. 

William Mitford wrote the history of an- 
cient Greece, eight vclumes, which had 
many successive editions during the past 
century. Mitford was a rabid advocate of 
the British Conservative (Tory) Party, and 
consequently, his antipathy toward liberal 
ideas is very pronounced in his writing. 
He hates the popular or liberal party of 


Athens as much 1s he hates the contemp- 
orary British Liberals (the Whigs). 

Another equally respectable and famous 
history of Ancient Greece, written by the 
English historian George Grote, twelve 
volumes, is the exact antithesis of the spirit 
and the viewpoint of Mitford’s work, ob- 
viously intended to counteract the latter’s 
influence. 

In his political convictions, Grote was 
a Liberal. Even as Mitford’s history of 
Greece is the version of a conservative, in 
which he castigates the Greek liberals and 
praises the tyrants, so Grote’s history is 
written from the viewpoint of a Liberal in 
which the author seems to emphasize the 
beneficient influence of political freedom 
on human activities. 

Let us consider two other noted histori- 
cal works, likewise written during the past 
century — The History of Rome. Both 
works were written by German historians, 
Wilhelm Ihne and Theodor Mommsen. 
Thne writes like an impartial judge; Mom- 
msen like a party agent. Ihne examines 
the testimony and says to the reader: “This 
is fact, this is supposition.” Mommsen pre- 
sents his views like an attorney. For ex- 
ample, his adulation of Caesar approaches 
worship, whereas he drags down Cicero. 

The political conception of interpreting 
the events of both these historians is totally 
different. For example, in describing the 
manner in which the Romans destroyed 
Carthage, Ihne characterizes the Roman 
deed as a shameful and diabolical treach- 
ery. Mommsen describes it as just punish- 
ment meted out to Carthagenians. 

Lord Macaulay’s History of England 
from Accession of James II, is exceedingly 
tainted with his partisan views. Although 
this five-volume work covers only a period 
of seventeen years, its incomparable liter- 
ary style has made it an artistic master- 
piece. Nevertheless the author's partiality 
to the Liberals has almost turned the work 
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into a propaganda medium for his party. 

The same is true of Archibald Alison’s 
History of Europe trom the Fall of Napo- 
leon, a voluminous work covering a period 
of almost forty years. 

Alison was a rabid Conservative whose 
prejudices are so thinly veiled that some- 
one has observed Alison wrote this history 
in order to prove that God is on the side 
of the Conservatives. 

Gibbon’s famous history of the Roman 
Empire bears the clear impress of his preju- 
Gice against Christianity. 

And so, adinfinitum. 


8 

There are historians who start out with 
the sole purpose of proving a thesis. 

After the Reformation movement of Mar- 
tin Luther, when Protestantism spread over 
Europe, European historians were divided 
into two camps. History in their hands be- 
came a fighting weapon. Protestant his- 
torians pictured the Europe of the Middle 
Ages as an arena of shams, lies, and pagan 
manners. The Catholic historians, on the 
contrary, insisted that the Catholic Church 
had been the fosterer of education, the 
champion of law and order, and the de- 
fender of the impoverished masses. One 
could gain an idea of the written history 
by simply asking whether the author was 
« Protestant or a Catholic. It is strange 
indeed that the same historical facts con- 
stituted the basis of mutually contradic- 
tory interpretations. 

D’aubigne’s voluminous work, The His- 
tory of the Great Reformation in the XVIth 
Century, is written from the Protestant 
view point, in which the author does not 
conceal his inveterate hatred of the Ca- 
tholic Church. 

Thiers is the author of a twenty-volume 
work on the Napoleonic period of French 
history. Thiers who was a_ nationalist 
has eulogized the Napoleonic era to the 
skies, thus winning great popularity. 


Lamartine approached his history with 
the sensitivity of the poet. His History 
of the Girondists is nothing but a glorifica- 
tion of the revolutionary spirit. 

Edmund Burke, on the other hand, in 
his book on the French Revolution, con- 
demns the revolution in violent outpour. 
Although himself a liberal, he neverthe- 
less was convinced that freedom could not 
be won by subjecting poilitcal problems 
to the control of ar illiterate mob. 


4 

Mass movements may find their echo in 
historiography and the historian starts to 
observe the events in the light of those 
movements. 

When in the last century Nationalism 
spread over Europe, the historians started 
to write from a new view point. The fa- 
mous German historian Heinrich von Treit- 
schke was an admirer and champion of 
the Prussian method of diplomacy. He 
was a firm advocate of the Hohenzollern 
mission and the unification of Germany 
under Prussian supremacy. How great was 
the influence of this history is known to 
all. 

Palacky’s “History of Bohemia,” intense- 
ly nationalistic, was greatly responsible in 
‘nflaming the nationalistic spirit of the 
Czech people. 

Even Sultan Hemid realized the impor- 
tance of national awakening among his 
subject peoples. For this reason, while he 
allowed the teaching of the Armenian lan- 
guage in Armerian schools, he strictly 
forbade the teaching of Armenian history 
inside or outside schools. 

With the spread of the socialistic move- 
ment, some historians started to pattern 
their history after the Marxian principles. 

Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin, once they 
took over the power, made one of their 
first tasks the writing of history according 
to the yardstick of the ideas they advo- 
cated. 
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The history of the Russian Tsars was 
rewritten from the Bolshevik viewpoint. 
And years later, every time the Bolsheviks 
adopted a new policy, history, like litera- 
ture and the arts. was forced to adjust it- 
self to the new model. Thus, a Tsar or a 
prince who in the initial stages of the Bol- 
shevik revolution was represented as a 
veritable satan, after the Russo-German 
war, was proclaimed a national hero, temp- 
orarily tolerated in the interest of the na- 
tionalistic spirit. 

It is curious to rote how Professor Wip- 
per, a historian who of late has come into 
the good graces of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, glorifies Ivan the Terrible. Ivan 
whom a historian of the last century char- 
acterized as “the most bloodthristy monster 
that ever raged on earth,” is regarded by 
Wipper as a wise, noble and sober states- 
man. “One of the greatest statesmen of all 
time.” According to Wipper, Ivan’s only 
fault was that he did not plan with suf- 
ficient cunning his countless murders. He 
should have organized and executed his 
liquidations on a vastly larger scale in 
order to completely remove the menace to 
his government. 


5 

Thus far we have discussed those his- 
torians who have written about events and 
actors who lived long before their time. 
There is a second group of historians who 
are contemporary writers. 

From the view point of the historiogra- 
phical accuracy, this group is more dang- 
erous than the first. Especially when it 
comes to distorting the details of the events, 
or subjecting them to intentional oblivion, 
or deliberately tc color or impose their 
own interpretation of the words and deeds 
of an hated high functionary or to abuse 
the person, depending on the emotional 
temper of the writer, whether fanatical 
or irrascible. For, the contemporary 
writer often is a participant in the political 


struggles which he describes, as well as 
in the various phases of social activity. 
He personally knows the actors of the 
drama, admires some of them, more or less, 
while he hates the others. He wants to see 
those who share his views always to emerge 
victorious, he always wants his party to 
come out on top. 

If he is a clever writer he may succeed 
in concealing his prejudices. Like an in- 
genious propagandist, he may successfully 
disguise his sympathies and antipathies, 
insisting all the while that he will write 
only what he has seen with his eyes and 
heard with his ears, in the interest of the 
truth. Such a person, however, is very 
rare. 

After the Fourth Century when historio- 
graphy became the estate of the Christian 
ciergy, partisan fanaticism tainted almost 
all history. This is clearly seen in Euse- 
bius, the father of the history of the Chist- 
ian Church. He traced the history of the 
church down to his days, including the 
life of Constantine the Great. 

During the first quarter of the Fourth 
Century the Church was disturbed by the 
so-called Aryan heresy. The controversy 
grew so violent that the Emperor ordered 
a conference of the bishops, what is known 
as the Council of Nicea. Eusebius, to- 
gether with other bishops, took Arius un- 
der his protection, as opposed to Alex- 
ander, the Bishop of Alexandria. Being a 
sympathizer of Arius Eusebius makes no 
mention of this serious historical contro- 
versy in his History. While in his bio- 
graphy of Constantine, he only passingly 
mentions the quarrel in the church without 
explaining the causes. In speaking of Em- 
peror Constantine's edicts against the 
heretics, he ignores the edict which ordered 
the burning of all Arius’ writings. 

After Eusebius, Christian historians, 
whether Orthodox or Aryan, kept up the 
fight with venomous vindictiveness. Evag- 
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rius, referring to Patriarch Nestorious, 
writes: “Then came Nestorious, that God- 
assaulting man, that second conclave of 
Caiaphas, that workshop of blasphemy.” 
Again. speaking of the pagan historian 
Zosimus, he writes: “Zosimus, a follower 
of the accursed and foul religion of the 
Creeks. Thou suyest. O most detestable 
end polluted one, that the Roman Empire 
from the time of the appearance of Christ- 
ianity fell away and was together ruined.” 

Patriarch Photius calls the historian 
Philostorgius “wicked” because the latter 
was an Aryan. The Armenian historian 
Faustus of Byzance vents his spleen against 
the Aryans by calling them “‘Mushagk Sada- 
nayi’ — the Devi!l’s husbandmen. And so 
forth. 


The controversy was transmitted to suc- 
ceeding centuries, tainting the works of 
the historians with partisan animus to a 
certain degree. And the reader exper- 
iences great difficulty in determining the 
nature of the historical events and the char- 
acters of the actors. This difficulty is 
further enhanced when you have only one 
chronicler who has recorded the events. 

If, in studying the life of Louis Napo- 
leon, one reads only Victor Hugo’s “Little 
Napoleon,” or “The History of a Crime,” 
he will form a very bad opinion of the man, 
which, at all events, is not the true picture 
of Louis Napoleoa. 


Referring to Lincoln’s universally known 
magnificent Gettysburg Address, a con- 
temporary, the editor of the Chicago Times, 
wrote that Lincoln has perverted history, 
misstated the cause for which the soldiers 
died, and, with “ignorant rudeness insult- 
ed the memory of the dead.’ And he adds: 
“The cheek of every American must tingle 
with shame as he reads the silly, flat, and 
dish-watery utterances of the man who has 
to be pointed out to intelligent foreigners 
as the President of the United States.” 

Let us suppose for a moment that the 


editor of the Chicago Times had written 
the History of the American Civil War, and 
further let us suppose that five hundred 
years later not arother book on the sub- 
ject could be found except this one. The 
Twenty-fifth century historian no doubt 
would find an entirely different Abraham 
Lincoln and would present to his readers 
a man totally different than the real Lin- 
coln., 


Even today, when historiography has be- 
come a science, similar cases are not want- 
ing. Franklin Roosevelt has scracely been 
dead five years and yet historians already 
are at loggerheads. Some praise others 
condemn him. 

And these are only the vanguard of the 
conflicting regiments of books which shall 
overcrowd the shelves during the coming 
years. That has always been the case in 
regard to those men who have made a 
name for themselves in history, whether 
famous or notorious. 

It seems that the man who is worthy of 
his biography lives two different lives. One, 
the natural life which he has lived, the 
other, that which has been allotted to him 
in history. His death is the signal for the 
historians to depict his life, each accord- 
ing to his personal convictions, either to 
immortalize him, or to assassinate his char- 
acter. 

When you visit the libraries, take a look 
at the catalogs and see the number of books 
on hundreds of historical characters, such 
as Caesar, Napoleon, and countless others. 
Hundred and thirty years have passed 
since the death of Napoleon, but the end 
is not yet. Books still are being written 
about him. 

The same is true also of Roosevelt. 

Charles Beard, the noted American his- 
torian who died two years ago, wrote two 
extensive volumes in 1946 and 1948 to 
prove that Franklin D. Roosevelt, with con- 


summate Machiavellian cunning, and 
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through a gigantic immoral plot, inveigled 
the American people into a war which was 
absolutely needless, which was contrary to 
American interests, and that Roosevelt did 
this thing driven by his illusions of personal 
glory. 

And Beard was not alone in this crusade. 
George Morgenstern, William Henry 
Chamberlain and John T. Flynn have 
“roasted” Roosevelt in their turn. Only 
recently, in February of 1951, there was a 
new book (600 pages), Design for War, 
written by Frederick Sanborn, in which 
the author tries to prove that Roosevelt 
secretly planned the Second Worlda War 
in order to divert the attention of the 
American people from the failure of his 
New Deal. 

However, Roosevelt is not without his 
defenders. Samvel Morison, Herbert Feis, 
John Gunther, Basil Ruach have taken up 
the cudgels for Roosevelt. The latters an- 
swers Beard with devastating factual 
proofs and almost calls him a liar. 

And this, as I said, is but the beginning 
of the travail. 


6 

The historian who starts out to write the 
history of an ancient period, before he may 
impose on it his personal predilections, or 
his political, religious and social views, 
must first of all verify his facts. 

To do this, he must subject to a critical 
examination all the contemporary writers 
on whom he depends for his source ma- 
terial. If there are more than one contemp- 
orary writers, he must compare their nar- 
ratives, as well as the manner of their nar- 
ation. If one of them represents a certain 
fact as black, and the other represents it 
as white, he must perforce analyze the 
evidence, ponder, and try to determine its 
true nature. 

When one writer mentions an event 
while another writer is silent about it, he 
must seek the causes of both the mention 


and the omission. It is quite possible that 
such a thing never happened and that the 
first writer simply invented it in order to 
prove a point which pleased him. It is 
also quite possible that the other writer 
purposely ignored a real occurrence, sim- 
ply because he had an aversion for the 
principal actor or because he regarded the 
affair a failure. 

When the Romans laid siege to Tigranes 
the Great’s newly-built capital of Tigrano- 
certa, an Armenian regiment made the 
daring and perilous attempt to pierce the 
enemy lines, enter the city, and having 
seized the royal ‘amily and the treasures, 
ed them out to safety. Plutarch, one of 
the principal sources of the history of 
Tigranes the Great, never mentions this 
heroic episode because he does not like 
the Armenian kirg. 

If contemporary writers are partisans of 
one or other party, let us say, Liberal or 
Conservative, it is the duty of the present 
historian to divest the truth of all such 
vindictive partisan interpolations, if pos- 
sible. 

But, if we have only one contemporary 
writer, or more than one writer who be- 
long to the same party, the task of the 
future historian becomes more compli- 
cated, because, while the Liberal chroni- 
cler speaks freely of events, there is no 
testimony on the Conservative side which 
may enable the historian to compare the 
contradictory evidence and arrive at the 
truth. In such a case the historian will be 
confronted with the difficult task of rum- 
maging the testimony of the Liberal side 
io extract the necessary information in 
regard to the views and actions of the 
opposite party. 

7 


The preceeding reflections we deemed 
necessary by way/of paving the way in 
our attempt to study the ancient Armen- 
ian historians, especially two of them. 
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In the history of the Armenian people, 
the Fifth Century, and the first half of 
that century in particular, has a most vital 
if not decisive significance. 

A royal dynasty which had lasted more 
than six hundred years — first the Artas- 
heshian and then the Arshakounis — had 
been overthrown. A land which had been 
eccustomed to the rule of a king, now 
looked to the princes to evolve a new form 
of government which would take the place 
of the royalty. 

The princes were divided among them- 
selves ever since the Third Century. With 
the rise of the Christian Church a new and 
mighty factor entered the arena, with the 
sharp conflict between the Greek and As- 
syrian Missionaries further complicating 
the situation. The Court of Persia extend- 
ed its authority over the greater part of 
Armenia, thus precipitating a general poli- 
tical crisis. Under the compulsion of the 
events the Armenian alphabet were invent- 
ed and the foundation of an Armenian cul- 
ture is laid. The struggle among the high 
ranking princes steadily intensified and 
deepened, now participated in by the Ca- 
tholicosate which at the time had become 
the most potent institution in Armenia, 
with its extensive estates, excepional rights, 
and countless privileges. 

How desirable it would have been for 
future generations to have had a compre- 
hensive history of those vital years, de- 
picting the events in their totality and 
order, and recording the deeds of the prin- 
cipal actors with sufficinet accuracy. 

The Armenian historians, especially 
those of the past hundred years, should 
have subjected Lazar of Pharbe and 
Eghishe to a rigorous critical examination 
if the exact story of the events of the Fifth 
Century, — the years 450-451 in particular, 
— or an approximation of the truth, were 
to be transmitted to the reader, regardless 
of how much and how far that story con- 


travened the Armenian epic which has 
been sanctified by the Armenian Church. 
or regardless of how far its final conclu- 
sions in certain circumstances differed 
from the traditional old verdict of the Ar- 
menian clergy. 

Admittedly, as we have seen in the case 
of famous historians, the historian views 
the events in the light of his own personal 
predilections. Yet, before doing so, he 
must first settle the status of historical 
cvents, their chronological order, the mu- 
tual relations of the principal actors and 
the motives for their acts. He must first 
determine these from the sources, and 
only afterward he is at liberty to inter- 
pret them in the light of his own personal 
views. It goes without saying that he 
should. above all things, carefully weigh 
the credibility of the authors of his sources. 
This is the first requisite of the scientific 
historian. 

From the historical viewpoint, of all the 
Armenian ancient chroniclers, the two men 
who should be subjected to strict critical 
examination were Lazar of Pharbe (Phar- 
betzi) and Eghishe, even more so than 
Moses of Khorene (Khorenatzi). 

The Armenian scholars, who with such 
avidity and sometimes with such feverish 
and hysterical inspatience stretched the 
body of Moses of Khorene on the operat- 
ing table and with thei: sharp scalpel, often 
indictively (one is at a loss to know just 
why, or on whom they wanted to be re- 
venged ), and wantonly dissected not only 
the person of the venerable Chronicler 
but the total credibility of his narrative, 
these same scholars, as if in some sort of 
secret collusion, kept a mysterious silence 
and steered away from questioning in the 
slightest the credibility of Eghishe and 
Pharbetzi. Those who accused Khorenatzi 
of sycophantic devotion to the Bagradooni 
House did not even raise a finger of feeble 
protest when it came to two of the most 
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partisan, fanatical and prejudiced Armen- 
ian chroniclers. 

This lack of critical spirit is most dis- 
iressing especially when we are confronted 
with a decisive period of Armenian history 
such as the first half of the Fifth Century. 
Our task to determine the exact nature 
of the events and the motives of the lead- 
ing characters of the drama is further com- 
plicated and rendered difficult by the fact 
that the sources which have come down to 
us are violently partisan. 


8 

Eghishe and Lazar Pharbetzi are the 
two principal sources of the period under 
consideration. We have hardly any his- 
torical informaticn about Eghishe. Ac- 
cording to tradition he was secretary to 
Vardan Mamikor.ian. He wrote his book 
at the request of one David Mamikonian. 
We know Pharbetzi a little better. He 
spent his childhood in the family of Vahan 
Mamikonian and was educated with the 
rest of the Mamikonian children. When 
Vahan grew up and headed the govern- 
ment, he did not forget his friend Lazar. 
Vahan was the patron of Pharbetzi, and 
when he was appointed Marzpan (Satrap 
or Viceroy), he ordered Lazar to write a 
history, as the continuation of the history 
of Faustus. 

Pharbetzi’s book is an undisguised eulogy 
of the Mamikonian family. That was to 
be expected. Having enjoyed the patron- 
age of Vahan ever since his childhood, 
Pharbetzi was merely paying a debt of 
gratitude to his benefactor. It should also 
be noted that it was the Vahan’s desire 
that drove Lazar to his task. In glorify- 
ing the Mamikonian family neither Faus- 
tus nor Eghishe can match Lazar. 

In the history of the struggle between 
the two parties represented by Vassak Siuni 
and Vardan Mamikonian, the attitudes of 
Lazar and Eghishe are wholly dissimilar. 
No doubt both were sympathizers of Var- 


Gan and enemies of Vassak, yet each has 
his own peculiar way of expression. Lazar 
prefers an exaggerated praise of Vardan, 
while Eghishe has filled his book with in- 
veterate hatred of Vassak. 

In mentioning the name of Vardan 
Mamikonian, Lazar is satisfied by merely 
exalting him to the position of a saint, 
such as, “Saint Vardan,” “The Holy Stra- 
tegos,” “The holy man Vardan,” “The holy 
man of God Vardan,” “The Blessed Man,” 
etc. He calls Vassak “Evil-minded,” “Law- 
less,” “Apostate,” “Perfidious.” 

As to Eghishe, it seems he is never en- 
thused over Vardan. He who is endowed 
with indisputable literary talent and can 
easily be profuse in his words in describ- 
ing his likes and dislikes, even grudges 
the epiteth of “Saint” to Vardan. He is 
satisied with merely calling him “The 
Brave,” “The Virtuous,” “The Valiant.” 
The reason is, Eghishe wishes exclusively 
to deify the ecclesiastical group. 

As for Vassak, such adjectives as “The 
Lawless,” “The Wicked,” “The Apostate,” 
which he uses, dv not seem to express his 
flaming hatred. “He became a devotee of 
devil worship,” “He became the vessel of 
Evil and the Devil filled him with all sort 
of cunning.” 

Not satisfied with this much, after forti- 
fying the inner man of Vassak with the 
Devil's instructions, he takes care of his 
external. “He took hold of the (Devil) 
as his shield, and put him on as his armour, 
and became the voluntary soldier of his 
will.” “There was not an evil deed which 
he did not commit in his life.” “He died 
like a dog, and was dragged as a vile 
thing.” 

But the same Eghishe who, in his dedi- 
catory introduction to David Mamikonian 
specifically states as the purpose of his 
writing: “To show the valor of the brave 
and the cowardice of those who stayed be- 
hind,” “In consolation of the beloved, hope 
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for the hopeful, and encouragement to the 
brave,” at the end of his book exclaims: 
“This Memorial about him (Vassak) was 
written in order to reproach and rebuke 
his sins, so that everyone who shall hear 
and learn this thing may curse and an- 
athematize him and abhor his deeds.” 

Even after Vassak’s death Eghishe does 
not leave him alone, and his ingenious 
soul, wherever may be, must be exulting 
now at sight of the generations of Armen- 
ians who, influenced by his prejudical ver- 
sion, have accummulated anathema and 
curse upon the head of Vassak century 
after century. 

It is obvious, therefore, what a difficult 
task it is for a historian to write an im- 
partial history based upon an examina- 
tion of the testimony which has been color- 
ed and distorted by men who are carried 
away by partisan hatred and passion. 


9 


Lazar Pharbetzi, despite his partisan- 
ship, is better qualified as an historian. It 
is a strange and altogether incomprehen- 
sible aspect of Armenian scholarship that 
Armenian historians and scholars have ac- 
cepted the work of Eghishe as the standard 
history at the expense of Pharbetzi. 

In the examination of the events of the 
Fifth Century, from the viewpoint of credi- 
bility, the preference should have been 
given to Lazar Pharbetzi as the first source, 
and Eghishe should have been resorted to 
only as complementary to Lazar’s narra- 
tive. if the same event has been men- 
tioned by both chroniclers, Lazar's ver- 
sion should have been preferred. But if 
there are events which Eghishe mentions 
and Lazar is silent, such statement should 
have been subjected to rigorous investiga- 
tions. 


Why? 
Because Eghishe’s book is a_ historical 
novel, much like Raffi’s “Samuel,” or Zor- 


ian’s “King Pap.” In both these works the 
historical events have been presented tol- 
crably well, insofar as they serve the au- 
thor’s basic aim. Yet, no historian even 
thinks of turning to these books for his 
source material when there are books of 
history. 

Strangely, all scholars and historians 
though regarding Eghishe’s work as a novel 
or an epic story, at the same time they 
lave based their history on the works of 
Eghishe rather than Lazar. In the second 
volume of his comprehensive history, pub- 
lished after his death in Erivan, the his- 
torian Leo consider Eghishe’s as a lyric 
novel, vet he follows it faithfully and, after 
a superficial examination, presents to us 
an unsatisfactory record of events leading 
to the Battle of Avarayr. 

Manook Abeghian, in his “History of Ar- 
menian Literature,” although for a moment 
accepts Eghishe as true history, but two 
pages later declares it to be a lyric novel. 

It is not necessary to cite others whose 
numbers is too many. 

It is curious that, the legion of critics 
who are so squeamish about Khorenatzi, 
when passing by Eghishe, they walk on 
tip toe, and even after pronouncing his 
work ‘an epic story,” or “a novel,” do not 
treat it accordingly, if not for the sake of 
their conscience, at least for the sake of 
historical truth. 


Eghishes book is as much true history 
as Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. The talented 
Greek wrote the history of Cyrus as a poli- 
tical novel to portray the ideal govern- 
ment. Cicero, who was a great admirer 
of Xenophon’s style, “sweeter than honey,” 
says that the Cyropaedia was not writtten 
in conformity with the truth of history, but 
to show the picture of an excellent govern- 
ment. 


When the history of the Armenian novel 
is written, it assuredly will begin with 
Eghishe’s book, as the first novel in Ar- 
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menian literature. Composed in a unique 
literary style and poetic verve, Eghishe 
artistically has developed the history of the 
rebellion exactly as an erudite novelist 
would have done, and he has done so with 
a preconceived purpose which he does not 
hide from the reader. 

The book is full of conversations which, 
as you read, you know that they are the 
author's invention, according to his under- 
standing, always guided by one basic view- 
point, namely, to glorify the Church 
League and to discredit its enemies, whe- 
ther Persian or Armenian. 


In the first chapter of the book he gives 
the King’s conversation with the Magians. 
In the second chapter he gives Yezdegerd’s 
dissertation on Christianity. In the next 
page, Yezdegerd’s conversation with the 
Armenian princes. In the next page, Yez- 
degerd and the Magians. The next page, 
Yezdegerd and the Armenian princes. A 
few pages later, Yezdegerd and Mihr- 
Nerseh. Two pages later, Yezdegerd and 
the Armenian princes. 

The third chapter is likewise full of lit- 
eral transcriptions of conversations. One 
of these is a long defamatory speech by 
the Christians in the Persian camp against 
the Armenian princes A little later we 
find the conversation of the Mogpet (Chief 
of the Magians) with his assistants. Two 
pages further, the Mogpet and Vassak. The 
Bishops speaking to Vardan. The long- 
winded adulatory words of the people. 

And what shall we say of those long- 
winded conversations which clutter the 
pages of Chapter Eightt You can find 
there more conversation than in any mod- 
ern novel. Eghishe gives the literal con- 
versations betweer the captive church- 
men and the Persian officials. The Hazara- 
pet (Supreme Civil Magistrate) and the 
King. The Mogpet and the Chief Execu- 
tioner. The mogpet and Ghevond Yeretz. 
Long prayers, word for word. The long 


speech of Catholicos Hovsep. Clergyman 
and Princes, Denshapouh and the King, 
Denshapouh and the Mogpet, Ghevond 
and Hovan, the Chief of the King’s ward- 
robe, and Bishop Sahak, Denshapouh and 
Bishop Sahak and Hovsep and Ghevond, 
Denshapouh and Sahak. 

Where did Eghishe obtain these literal 
conversations, especially those in Chapter 
Eight? Is it not true that the prisoner 


churchmen were put to death in a desolate ’ 


wilderness? Who could have heard what 
they said? Who was present to listen to 
the conversation between the Mogpet and 
the Chief Executioner in the dungeon at 
night? What were the sources of Eghishe’s 
literal conversations between the Mogpet 
end Vasak Siuni? What were his sources 
for the other conversations? Even if we 
presume for the sake of argument that 
some wondrous person, miraculously 
enough, was present in all the places at 
different times and listened to the conver- 
sations, how could he have kept them in 
his mind for long years and afterwards 
reveal them to Eghishe? The earliest that 
Eghishe could have written his book is 
fifteen years after the Battle of Avarayr. 
What witness could have remembered all 


these conversation intact for fifteen long 
vears? 


Not a single witness. But the novelist? 
Yes. The man who writes a historical 
novel, to suit his purposes, puts into the 
mouths of his characters exactly the words 
he desires. They speak and think as the 
novelist wants them to speak and think. 
Thus, Eghishe says that Mihr-Nerseh in- 
wardly did not like Vassak but outwardly 
ke was agreeable to him. Eghishe does 
not arrive at Mihr-Nerseh’s inner feeling 
from objective ccnclusions, but simply to 
conform to the general design of his novel. 

Laza: Pharbetzi, too, has transcribed 
conversations, speeches and prayers, but 
not in such abundance as Eghishe. We 
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know that ancient chroniclers liked to in- 
vent speeches, 

The famous Greek historian Thucydides 
frankly admits that many of the speeches 
in his history are his own compositions. 
Eghishe makes no such admission. Per- 
haps he saw no need of it realizing that 
what he wrote was something different 
than history. 

Like an ingenious novelist, Eghishe 
knows how to depict his characters with 
a few swift strokes of the brush. And since 
his hatred of the enemies of the Church 
League is intense, his etching of those 
cnemies are more sharpe and clear cut. 
He recognized three principal enemies: 
Vassak Siuni, Yezdegerd, and Mihr-Nerseh. 

We know what he thought of Vassak 
— “The vessel of evil.” 

Of Yezdegerd he says: “In whom the 
Devil found his collaborator. He (the 
Devil) spat out his whole accummulated 
hile and filled him (Yezdegerd) like a 
pouch full of poisonous arrows.” 

“Hearing it, the King was inflamed like 
the fiery furnace of Babylon.” 

“Now he flashed like a bolt of lightning, 
now rolled like a venemous serpent, and 
now roared like an infuriated lion.” 


“The sea of voluntary bile which had 
been accummulated in the King’s belly, 
more bitter than the spleen, would start 
io rage, blowing from his mouth and nos- 
trils a hot steam, thick as the smoke of a 
fiery furnace.” 

Pictureque? By all means. 
about Mihr-Nerseh? 

“In whom Satan had laid his nest secure- 
ly, and he had committed many bloody 
deeds. Ever sinc» his childhod his favor- 
ite food was the spotless flesh of the saints, 
and his insatiable drink the blood of the 
innocents.” 

“The old venemous dragon, firmly en- 
trenched in his den, and with a thousand 
hypocritical dissimulations posing as fear- 


And what 


less and invincible, he would shout down 
those who were far away, and would hiss 
like a crawling snake at those who were 
close.” 

We have here a consummate artist, en- 
dowed with authentic literary talents, who 
has made up his mind to create a testi- 
monial epic story, and who knows that one 
way of exalting his heroes consists in black- 
ening their enemies. The thicker the black, 
the whiter the image of his heroes. 


10 

All the same, almost invariably all suc- 
ceeding Armenian historians have based 
their histories on those lengthy conversa- 
tions recorded by Eghishe as historical 
facts. If they occasionally made use of 
Lazar Pharbetzi, they did so simply in 
order to support their historical structure 
‘which they based on Eghishe. Whereas, 
the exact opposite should have been done 
if they wanted to present the events of the 
Fifth Century with a greater degree of 
impartiality. 

The result was the perpetuation of an 
exceedingly colored drama in which the 
heroes are crowned with the halo of holi- 
ness while the black-souls, the so-called 
traitors, receive from Satan their thirty 
piece of silver, and that alloyed with lead. 

Generally, when we think of the Battle 
of Avarayr, it is this picture which pro- 
jects itself upon our minds, and even if, 
Eghishe’s last recommendation notwith- 
standing, we desist from cursing the name 
of Vassak Siuni, still we cannot refrain 
from accepting his name as a synonym of 
treason. It seems even the so-called intel- 
lectuals have failed to sufficiently disen- 
gage themselves from the enchantment of 
this picture to be able to study the event 
a little more closely and to become ac- 
quainted with the inner folds of the so- 
called “treason.” 

During the past few years, by way of 
intellectual amusement, I have been fol- 
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lowing the writings in the Armenian party 
press in America, in connection with cele- 
brations of the Vardanantz War in the 
Month of February. They certainly are 
interesting, if not downright amusing. 


This year, 1951, the Ramgavar “Nor Or” 
and the Dashnak “Asbarez” devoted long 
editorials to Vardanantz on its Fifteen hun- 
dredth annivesary. The following are ex- 
cerpts from both: 


Nor Or Editorict — “Dashnak chiefs con- 
stantly chant that their party is the true 
follower of the spirit and the purpose of 
the Vardanantz War, whereas, the Ram- 
gavar Party and all the other organiza- 
tions which find the pledge of the physical 
salvation of the Armenian people in the 
friendship of the Russian nation and the 
Soviet Union are the followers of the apos- 
tate traitor Vassak . . . It follows therefore 
that the Dashnaks undoubtedly are the 
faction which have been sold to our con- 
temporary treachery of Vassak.” 


Asbarez editorial — “Today these masked 
circus jugglers, taking advantage of pres- 
ent political status of Armenia, relying on 
the bandits of the Kremlin, and crawling 
under their heels, wish to give us lectures 
on chivalry, and have the temerity to pre- 
sume that the Ramgavar Party are the fol- 
lowers of Vardanantz while the Dashnaks 
are the followers of Vassak. Today’s Vas- 
saks — the Ramgavar-Hunchak-Progressive 
bloc crawl before Stalin, and eulogize him 
to the skies, a man who is far more cunning 
and blood-thristy than Yezdegerd ever was. 
Today the Dashnaks, the true followers of 
Vardan, are the only party who are the de- 
fenders of the rights of the Armenian peo- 
ple, in the interest of freedom and in- 
dependence.” 


The same controversial views were ex- 
pressed by the Armenian language news- 
papers “Baikar” and “Hairenik” of Boston. 
The Hairenik editorial caption left no room 


for doubt — “Tie Vassakians Celebrate 
Vardanantz.” 

By reading these editorials you are temp- 
ted to think that one of them is in error. 
Or, you will think, there is no basis of 
comparison, for Vardan and Vasak were 
living actors in the government of Armenia, 
whereas today both the Ramgavars and 
the Dashnaks do not exist in Armenia, to 
say nothing of actively participating in her 
government. One thing is certain, and that 
is, the writers of both sides are not ac- 
quainted with the course and the nature 
of the events of the years 450 and 451 in 
Armenia, or if they are familiar, they have 
not fully comprehended their nature. 

Let us suppose that the two editors 
wrote two separate histories of our days. 
And let us further suppose, one thousand 
years hence, if there are any Armenians 
left, an Armenian historian decides to write 
the history of the first half of the Twentieth 
Century. And suppose his only source was 
the version of the Ramgavar editor. You 
can imagine the kind of history he would 
write. But if his source was the version 
of the Dashnak editor, his final product 
would be the exact reverse. 

If, however, he should have at his dis- 
posal both versions, he would be far more 
lucky than the present historian who, in 
writing the History of the Fifth Century, 
has only one partisan source on which to 
rely. 

Let us cite another example: 

Baikar, Extra, 1951 — An Armenian 
American who enjoys the reputation of 
a scholar, has written an article under the 
caption of “Vardsnantz.” We read it with 
great anticipation. The writer is a scholar 
after all, we think his approach will be ob- 
jective, rendering unto Caesar that which 
helongs to Caesar and to the Emperor that 
which belongs to him. The same in re- 
gard to the Church and to Politics. 

He simply echoes the same old, anti- 
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quated chorus, repeating by rote what has 
been repeated a thousand times. The fol- 
lowing excerpts will serve to justify or dim, 
this scholars’ reputation: 

“Uniortunately, the unity of the Armen- 
ian princes had been broken, and some of 
them, such as Vassak, the Lord of Siuni, 
driven by their ambition and their sordid 
personal interests, had gone over to the 
enemy. It is a dismal reprehensible pic- 
ture of treason, something which has come 
to light in all nations and at all times and 
which is being seen today. All such will 
go down into history in a shroud of con- 
tempt, scorn and anathema.” 

Another example of the confusions in 
educated minds: 

“Sion” (Zion), Monthly March, 195k. 
Carries two articles by two monks of the 
Monastery of Jerusalem. In the first arti- 
cle entitled “The Red String” we read: 

“Theoretically the two factions did not 
repudiate each other, but actually they 
created a controversy with disastrous con- 
sequences. 

“If we strip the history which has come 
down to us of its veil which mostly is the 
result of the historians’ personal views, we 
shall see that at the bottom of this con- 
troversy lie two conflicting modes of think- 
ing, acling, two tendencies, two directions, 
stretchmg along the length of the entire 
era. It was not a case of patriots and trait- 
ors, nor good-minded and evil forces pitted 
against one another. They were two power- 
ful currents, aiming for the same goal, 
which traveled along different paths, the 
true factions of the same body, seized by 
the same political passion. 

“Therefore, the question of apostacy or 


lreason, as we comprehend it, did not 
cxist.” 


In the other article entitled “The Ghe- 
vondian Priests,” the writer, in referring 
to the Prince of Siuni, calls him “Traitor 
Vassak” several times in half a page. 
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Treason, as we understand, is the delib- 
erate sacrificing of a nation’s interests to 
one’s persoual interests. 

The first holy father sees no treason in 
Vardanantz. To the second, the treason is 
patent. , 

11 ae 

Another point which is incomprehen- 
sible, if not reprehensible, is the fact that 
the great majority of our historians and 
scholars, not only are eager to remain with- 
in the chart as mapped out by Eghishe but 
they are fanaticaliy opposed to any critical 
encroachments on the same pattern. Per- 
haps that is the reason why Pharbetzi has 
always been given the back seat, with the 
admonition: “When Eghishe speaks, don’t 
you dare to join m the conversation.” 

Furthermore, because Eghishe hates 
Vassak, some people even now show them- 
selves more papal than the Pope and 
ascribe to Vassak such sins which neither 
Eghishe nor Lazar mention. 


For example, the fall of Vahan Amatouni 
as Hazarapet (Supreme Civil Magistrate) 
is attributed to Vassak. Yet, neither 
Eghishe nor Lazar ever said such a thing. 
On the contrary, Eghishe ascribes the dis- 
missal of Vahan to Denshapooh. It goes 
without saying that if Vassak had been the 
cause of Vahan’s downfall, Eghishe would 
blaze forth with additional maledictions. 
Simply because Lazar has mentioned some- 
where that Vassak and Vahan were at odds 
with each other, without mentioning the 
specific cause ct their enmity, the new 
Eghishes insist that it was Vassak who 
brought about Vahan’s dismissal. 

There may be numerous causes for one 
man’s dislike of another, such as, envy, 
hatred, woman, position, rank, and money. 
In the case of Vassak and Vahan it is more 
plausible to suppose that Vahan, who was 
Hazarapet, expected to be the Marzpan, 
but failed to get that regal post. — 

The important thing is that neither of the 
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two partisan writers mentions the cause 
which is referred to by the new writers. 
‘The real cause of Vahan Amatouni’s dis- 
inissal by Denshapooh might be the fact 
that he was the most zealous and active 
member of the Byzantine Party, more fa- 
natical than ever Vardan whose vascilla- 
tion irritated him to no end. 

The line of the new historians’ reason- 
ing seems to be, since Vassak has been 
weighted down by so many grievous 
charges, a few more will make little dif- 
ference. Yet, if we should reason thus, 
what happens to the historian’s sense of 
justice, to say nothing of his conscience? 

It was to be expected that both chroni- 
clers would mertion the outstanding fea- 
tures of the drama in this brief but critical 
period of Armenian history, especially 
since both belonged to the same party, one 
of them a contemporary of the events, and 
the other a serious historian with a sense 
of his professional duty, as he himself has 
said in the first pages of his book. 

Yet, there have been ommissions, dis- 
crepencies and contradictions which re- 
quire serious examination. 

As we follow the two authors from the 
very start, we are struck by a series of dif- 
ferences, or discrepencies in their versions. 
Let us recount a few of them. 

Eghishe never mentions the case of Var- 
azvaghan Siuni which to Lazar is very im- 
portant. Lazar states it was Varazvaghan 
who incited Mihr-Nerseh on his evil plan 
and thereby caused the diasters of Arme- 
nia. 

We shall not linger long on the letter of 
the Persian Court addressed to the Armen- 
ians. Although Lazar claims that Yezde- 
gerd was the author of the letter, while 
according to Eghishe it was Mihr-Nerseh, 
both with different contents, Lazar’s brief, 
Eghishe’s long and literal, it is obvious 
that, both in the draft of Mihr-Nerseh’s 
letter and the answer, Eghishe followed 


Eznik Koghbatzi’s “Yeghdz (The Vitiation 
of the Sects). 

It is curious that, according to Eghishe, 
the Armenian answer delves into a detailed 
exposition of the religion of Christianity. 
In Lazar’s versior the Armenians refuse 
to give an explanation of Christianity: 
“Wherefore we deemed it proper not to 
put into writing our religion and deliver it 
to you as you coinmanded us to do.” 

According to Lazar, Yezdegerd demands 
an explanation on the essence of Christ- 
ianity and his demand is refused. Accord- 
ing to Eghishe, the Armenians sent him 
pages of information. 

Patriarch Ormanian has found an easy 
way of reconciling the versions of the two 
chroniclers, but his explanation hardly can 
survive critical analysis. 

Vardan’s haughty answer to Yezdegerd, 
related by Lazar with gusto, Eghishe has 
never heard about, and is silent. 

Vardan’s speech to the princes in Ctesi- 
phon, mentioned by Lazar, is unknown to 
the contemporary Eghishe. 

The story of one of the King’s Council- 
lors who secretly espoused the Christian 
religion is utterly unknown to Lazar. 

Egh‘she relates Vassak’s arrest by the 
clergy, how he fell at the feet of the bish- 
ops and besought their clemency, etc. 
Eghishe ignores the whole thing. 

When Vardan gathered his family and 
set out for the land of the Greeks, the 
incident is related by Lazar. Eghishe en- 
tirely ignores the incident. 

According to Lazar, the delegation which 
went to Constantinople to intercede for 
his intervention consisted of three princes. 
Eghishe sends only one messenger to Con- 
stantinople. 

According to Lazar, Arantzar Amatouni 
marches against the vanguard of the Pers- 
ian army with a company of three hundred. 


According to Eghishe he had two thousand 
warriors. 
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It is highly significant that Lazar Phar- 
betzi does not give the number of the 
troops under the command of Vardan. It 
is Eghishe who furnishes us with the exag- 
gerated number of 66,000. If we were to 
base our figures on the same proportion 
which is advanced by the two authors in 
regard to Arantzar Amatouni’s regiment, 
Lazar would have given Vardan not more 
than ten thousand, which is more likely, 
as I have shown in my history (The Marz- 
pan and the Sparapet) in connection with 
the Battle of Avarayr. 

Lazar who claims that he made exten- 
sive and painstaking investigations in de- 
termining the number of the dead at the 
Battle of Avarayr, seems to lose entirely 
the spirit of “exteusive and painstaking in- 
vestigation” so becoming to a historian, 
when it comes to determining the total 
number of those who fought under the 
command of his martyred hero. 

Lazar never mentions the fact that Vas- 
sak became a fre worshipper. Eghishe 
makes only a passing mention, but as late 
as on the eve of the battle, according to 
him, Vassak went about surrounded by 
Christian priests. Etc. ete. 

This extraordinary effort to keep Eghi- 
she’s pattern intact seems to have shackled 
our scholars in their critical examination 
of the facts. 


Take, for example, the case of Korioun 


the Chronicler, as our scholars try to settle ~ 


the time of his writing. This is most im- 
portant. As known, Korioun speaks very 
highly of Vassak in his “Vark Mashtotz.” 
This circumstance, too, attracts the reader’s 
attention, as he notices the author's paucity 
in regard to the other princes who are 
mentioned in his book. 

These are the words of Korioun: 

“At which time. by the grace of God, 
Sisakan Vassak of Siuni became the ruler 
of the land, a wise and foresighted counil- 
lor, gifted with divine wisdom. He made 


many contributions to the cause of the 
Church, was obedient to it as the son to 
lis father, and comported himself with 
exemplary devotion as prescribed by the 
Gospel even unto the end.” 

This is most astounding in regard to the 
character of Vassak, who according to 
Eghishe, “left no evil uncommitted in his 
life.” 

And what if Korioun had written his 
book after 451? Even the thought would 
cause a shudder down our spines. 

Therefore, when it came to determining 
the time of Korioun’s writing, these same 
scholars who had played with decades of 
vears in their efforts to determine the time 
of Khorenatzi and Eghishe, and in the case 
of Khorenatzi juggled with centuries with 
their vain and artifical reasonings, with 
magnificent unanimity insisted that Kori- 
oun must have written his work before 
451 at the latest, for, how could he have 
dared praise the man who proved himself 
a traitor to the nation? 

Bewildered, Father Ghevond Alishan 
dcubted Korioun’s testimony in regard to 
Vasak (Sisakan, p. 11). What else could 
the Nightingale of Avarayr do but doubt 
Korioun? 

In Korioun there are three clues to de- 
termine the time of his writing. First, 
speaking of Catholicos Sahak’s death he 
says that the people assembled each year 
to observe his memory. Second, three years 
after the death of Mesrob, he writes, Va- 
han Amatouni erected a temple in which 
he built a mausoleum. And third, which 
has not received the notice it deserved, is 
the case of Hovhan who was appointed 
second vicar by Sahak and Mesrob, a holy 
man, truthful, and devout, who after the 
death of Mesrob was subjected to insuf- 
ferable tortures in Ctesiphon, and later, 
upon his return to Armenia, resumed his 
office. 

Sahak died in September, 489. To com- 
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memorate his death from year to year may 
mean five, ten, or twenty years. But how 
could it have been more than ten years? 
Wasn't there the Battle of Avarayr? 

Therefore, the construction of Mesrob’s 
mausoleum after three years of his death 
presented a very convenient rallying point. 
Mesrob died in 440. Very well, then, Kori- 
oun wrote his book in 443. This would give 
three years to the legend of “year to year” 
in regard to Sahak’s annual commemora- 
tion and it should be sufficient. 


The mention of Vicar Hovhan carries 
eur deliberations still further. Why and 
when, after the death of Mesrob, did Hov- 
han go to Ctesiphon? Did he go, or was 
he carried there? How long did he re- 
main there? If he went on his own free 
will, he must have committed a grevious 
crime after his arrival there, to be tor- 
tured by the government. 

The claim of one or two scholars that 
Hovhan went to Ctesiphon as a sort of 
emissary to obiain Yezdegerd’s approval 
of Hovsep as Catholicos is untenable. 
There is positively no evidence to support 
such a supposition. Especially when we 
consider that Sourmak, who was officially 
recognized as Catholicos by Ctesiphon, 
still lived. 

If Hovhan was taken to Ctesiphon forc- 
ibly, then he must have been accused by 
the Persian government of a serious of- 
fense, who, instead of being punished on 
the spot by the Marzpan, was sent to Ctesi- 
phon to stand tria!. In both cases it would 
take a long time. 

On the other hand, we know from Phar- 
betzi and Eghishe that the persecution 
against the churchmen of Persarmenia was 
started after the arrival of Denshapooh, in 
448 or 449. 

Another impoitant point. Not a single 
scholar, as far as I know, ever paid any at- 
tention to the word “foresighted” which 
Koriouns uses about Vassak. What was 


the thing which Vassak foresaw? Could 
it be the failure of the rebellion? And 
why not? 

We have dwelt on Korioun this long in 
order to show the scholars’ extraordinary 
effort to preserve the blackness of Eghi- 
she’s Vassak. Let us go a little further in- 
to the details. 


It is not possible to suppose that Kori- 
oun belonged to that vast company of 
churchmen who regarded the rebellion 
headed by Catholicos Hovsep disastrous 
and therefore joined Vassak’s party. That 
he wrote in 451 or in 452 when the rebel- 
lion already had failed and Hovsep, Ghe- 
vond and their companions were taken cap- 
tive. Hovsep died in 454. 

How many supporting factors are there 
for such a conclusion? 

One thing we must know. The rebel- 
lion in Persian-Armenia was not so wide- 
spread among the people as we like to 
believe. Even churchmen were divided 
cn the issue as both Lazar and Eghishe 
clearly show. 

In Persian-Armenia at that time there 
were some seventy large and small prince- 
ly house whose names we know. Of this 
seventy princedoms almost fifty were abso- 
hutely neutral in the Battle of Avarayr. We 
say nothing of the princes and the church- 
men of Greek Armenia who were positive- 
ly opposed to the rebellion. 

Since no record has come down to us 
giving the story of Vassakian side, it is 
difficult to know the extent of the rift 
among the clergy. It is curious to note, 
however, that of the eighteen bishops who 
met in Artashat’only three were among the 
prisoners. Is it not logical to suppose that 
the clergy in the provinces of the fifty 
neutral princes ii. Persian-Armenia, if not 
wholly, at least in overwhelming majority, 
following the example of their princes, did 
not join the rebellious movement? 

In the eyes of the Armenian people of 
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the time, the rebellion of 451 was nothing 
more than one of those numerous wars, 
very much like the wars of the Fourth Cen- 
tury, especially like the wars which Merou- 
jan Ardzruni and Vahan Mamikonian, in 
collaboration with Persian armies, waged 
against the Armenian Grecophile princes 
and the Arshakooni kings. At that time, to 
express oneself against the rebellion, or to 
critcize the movement as indiscreet, was 
not regarded as a sin. On the contrary, the 
number of those who considered the move- 
ment a mad adventure, both among the 
clergy and the laity, represented an im- 
posing majority even in Persian Armenia. 

A scholar commits no sin if he considers 
Korioun an opponent of the rebellion and 
accordingly looks to his book for proof. 

And the evidence which Korioun pre- 
sents is exceedingly striking. 

Let us for a moment concede that Kori- 
oun wrote his bock in 443. At that time 
Hovsep was Catholicos, Vardan was Stra- 
tegos and Patriarch of the Mamikonian 
House, Vahan Amatouni already was noted 
as the Hazarapet of the land. 


These three leaders of the rebellion are 
mentioned by Korioun, but you wounder 
at the cold and almost indifferent manner 
in which he mentions them, compared to 
the others who did not join the rebellion. 


Take, for example, Catholicos Hovsep. 
“An honorable man called Hovsep.” That's 
all. On the other hand, Korioun mentions 
other clergymen, some of them foreigners, 
on whom he lavishes far greater adjectives 
than on the man who was the successor of 
Sahak and Mesrob. 

There is no need of mentioning Catholi- 
cos Sahak whon: Korioun always calls 
Saint. 

Ananias, Bishop of the Church of Siunis. 
“Holy man, Distinguished.” 

Daniel the Assyrian, “Bishop of noble 


” 
ale 


renown 


Samuel, Bishop of Georgians, “Holy 
man, a man of good office.” 

Agagios, Greek Prelate of Myteline, “The 
Holy Bishop of the City.” Then he adds 
ebout Ghevond: “And he left one of his 
favorite pupils, one named Ghevondios, “a 
truly loyal man.” One would expect far 
more than this about Ghevond who, in 
417, was at the head of his pupils, and 
who, at the time of Korioun’s writing, al- 
ready was famous as the organizer and 
the driving force of the rebellion. 

Atticus, Patriarch of Constantinople: 
“To the Patriarch. the Holy Catholicos.” 

Why is Korioun cold toward Hovsep, the 
Bishop and Catholicos of Ararat? He could 
at least have given him the adjective of 
“Holy,” not to be left far behind the Geor- 
gian and the Greek and the Assyrian. 

He mentions Vardan Mamikonian by 
name only. “That Mamikonian sons whose 
eldest was Vardar. by name.” That is all. 
Later, as he mentions him, again not a 
single adjective, not even his being the 
Strategos. In describing the death of Sa- 
hak, “Sahak’s daughter who was Vardan’s 
wife whom we have mentioned above.” 

Even more remarkable. In relating Mes- 
rob’s journey to Constantinople Korioun 
does not. mention the fact that Vardan 
Mamikoniar accompanied him. Khore- 
natzi, who is considered an enemy of the 
Mamikonians, had recorded this valuable 
information, and tells us how the Emperor 
received the Armenian Strategos with the 
dignitv and the homage due to his rank. 
Korioun, on the other hand, is silent on 
the grandson of St. Sahak. 

As to Vahan Amatouni who was so de- 
voted to Mesrob that he erected a temple 
end a nausoleum for him, you expect Kori- 
oun to be profuse in his praise. Hardly. 
“Vahan_ of the tribe of Amatouni, who was 
the Hazarapet of Greater Armenian. . . 
honorable, god-fearing, and faithful execu- 
tor of tne decrees of the church.” 
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“The Prince of Goghtan, most devout 
and God fearing, whose name was Sha- 
bit.” 

“An honorable man and God fearing, 
Ashousha.” 

And now consider and compare what 
he wrote about Prince Vassak. It is obvi- 
ous that Korioun, whenever he wrote his 
history, is not a sympathizer of Vardan’s 
Farty. 

Another circumstance comes to light in 
our examination of Korioun, — the assas- 
sination of his uncle Vaghinak at the hands 
of Vassak. Only Eghishe has recorded this. 
Future historians have copied it from him. 
Lazar Pharbetzi knows nothing about it. 
Even Eghishe presents this fact as a charge 
against Vassak before the King, advanced 
by the malcontents of Siuni. 

Korioun mentions Vaghinak as a prince 
of the Siunis. By killing him, had Vas- 
sak become Lord of Siunis, it is difficult 
to believe that Korioun, who was a de- 
vout Christian, would have written: “At 
which time, by the gift of God, Sisakan 
Vassak of Siunis took over the govern- 
ment.” 

Eghishe and Lazar must settle this crime 
between themselves. Both scribes of the 
same party, they should at least agree be- 
tween themselves on a crime which is so 
detrimental to the reputation of their arch 
enemy. 


12 


It is not our purpose to judge or to con- 
cemn either side, but to prevent the story 
of that party struggle which, with its con- 
commitant circumstances, had stormed the 
life of Armenia for one hundred years, and 
which, after the termination of the Armen- 
ian royal dynasty, entered new phases, was 
steadily intensified, and reached its climax 
on the field of Avarayr. 

We shall strive to present the course of 
the events and to interprete them on the 
basis of our study of the facts, steering 


away from the exaggerated, fanatical, vin- 
aictive, and prejudiced versions of our an- 
cient historians. 

This we shall do, having in mind all the 
time the compelling urgency of finding 
enswers to many questions which have 
been torturing our minds, questions which 
assuredly have occurred to many. 

What was the political or ideological 
nature of the issue, which in 451 pitted 
two large sized Armenian armies against 
each other at Avarayr, thus degenerating 
a simple rebellious movement into a civil 
war? Why six of the eleven major Armen- 
ian princes of Persian-Armenia sided with 
the Marzpan and only five with the Stra- 
tegos? Why was it that a number of prin- 
cely families had warriors in both camps 
while the second great principality of Ar- 
menia, the Bagradounis, supported Vas- 
sak exclusively? 

If the Marzpans treason was motivated 
by his “personal ambition and sordid cal- 
culations,” and not by the political con- 
tingencies of the day, then how to explain 
that the other princes who sided with him, 
who were concerned about the safety of 
their estates and their economic interests, 
and who were jealous of their position and 
name, could permit themselves to become 
mere tools in the hands of VassakP What 
was their gain? 

Why was it that the majority of the 
princes and people of Persian-Armenia did 
not take sides in the fight? 

Why was it that large numbers of the 
clergy sided with the Marzpan’s Party? 
Is it possible that they deliberately tram- 
pled underfoot the religion of Christianity 
whose guardians they were supposed to 
be? 

Why is it that Lazar Pharbetzi has not 
written that the leaders of “Satan’s army,” 
Vassak Siuni, Tirotz Bagradouni, Artak 
Rushtouni, Katisho Khorkhorouni, Giud 
Vahevouni, Manej Apahouni and others 
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became fire worshippers and erected altars 
to the sun in their provinces? 

Why was it that, after Vardan’s army 
was so easily put to rout, when the ecclesi- 
astical and military leaders of that army 
were killed or taken prisoners, the victori- 
ous army, 200,000 by the figures of Patri- 
arch Ormanian, to which should be added 
Vassak’s regiments, halted in its tracks. 
What could have prevented this huge vic- 
torious army from forcing the will of the 
Persian Court on defenseless Persian Ar- 
menia? Has there ever been a single in- 
stance in history where a victorious army 
not only surrenders its gains but concedes 
to the defeated side everything which it 
could have won only by a decisive vic- 
tory. 

Can we, therefore. like Eghishe and 
Pharbetzi, discredit as false and illusory 
the written and oral appeals of Vassak to 
the Armenian pecple not to join Vardan’s 
rebellion for he had obtained from Yez- 
cegerd a written guarantee that there will 
be no persecution of the Christians, 
and that the King will take no vengeful 
measures for the killing of the Magians, 
even as both chroniclers testify? Is it not 
strange that, after the rebellion was crush- 
ed, all the prom:ses which Vassak made 
to the Armenian people were literally ful- 
filled? 

Why was it that only the members of the 
Byzantine Party were sent into exile? Was 
it not true that all the other princes were 
just as much Christians? 

Why is it that, if Vassak and his confed- 
erates were bent on founding an Armen- 
ian kingdom, they took no steps in this di- 
rection? Is it not true that a Avarayr they 
were the victors and thier opponents were 
either killed or scattered? Does it not 
seem strange that the party which had 
striven to end the Armenian dynasty by 
dethroning the Armenian king should now 
raise anew the question of the throne? If 


it should be argued that their views had 
undergone a transformation, the course of 
events does not show even the slightest in- 
dication of such change of views. 

And ad infinitum. 

The Armenian Church will continue to 
celebrate Vardanantz because, for the first 
time ia history, and perhaps the last time, 
it organized a rebellion and carried it 
through with fanatical zeal. It drove the 
vacillating Vardan into action who, thanks 
to his zealous religious instruction at the 
hand of Catholices Sahak, became the will- 
ing tool of Ghevond Yeretz (Elder), the 
true leader of the rebellion. 

This sickly old priest, despite his sick 
condition — or perhaps because of that — 
with foolhardy audacity discounted all poli- 
tical considerations, surrendered himself to 
hysterical and nervous excitability, and 
with invincible spirit led a crusade in 
which he himself took wp arms and inflam- 
ed his followers with his example. 

We should be satisfied that the Church 
has immortalized this rebellion as one of 
the most moving holidays of its calendar, 
and has preserved Eghishe’s ingenious 
novel with such consummate care and zeal 
for posterity. 

Two centuries after the rebellion the Sas- 
sanian Dynasty was irrecoverably over- 
thrown. Its four hundred-year long tyranny 
was to be succeeded bv a tyranny far more 
terrible and bloody, the Mohammedan, 
which was to last one thousand three hun- 
dred years. 

It was during the terrors of Moham- 
medan years that the Armenian Church 
discovered Eghishe’s book. The old parties 
had long since disappeared and the strug- 
gles and conflicts of their times had been 
forgotten. There was, however, this beau- 
tiful epic whose reading could but inspire 
the tortured soul of ‘the Armenian. This 
book furnished a new spiritual weapon to 
a weak, small Christian nation which for 
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centuries had smarted under the Moham- 
medan terrors, and the Armenian Church 
knew how to make the most of this preci- 
ous weapon, to observe regularly each year 
this epic novel of Eghishe, the same 
Church which has never observed the 
memory of its founder, Gregory the Illumi- 
nator at least once in a hundred years, let 
alone once a year. In our desperate strug- 
gle against Mohammedanism Eghishe be- 
came a great source of inspiration and we 
gratefuly forgot its partisanship, its ran- 
cour, and its hatred. Let us celebrate the 
epic novel, but let us learn the historical 
events. 


14 


Prince Vassak of Siuni may be the cen- 
teal figure of a classical tragedy. He won 
cne of the highest and most responsible 
political offices ot his time. Suddenly he 
found himself and the people he ruled con- 
fronted with a serious crisis. As one way 
out, he conceived the plan of rising against 
the foreign king whose viceroy he was, 
knowing well that in case of failure his 
death was inevitable. In this plan he re- 
lied on the aid of the Greek Emperor and 
the barbarian tribes of the Caucasus. This 
fateful aid was denied him, and now, with- 
out being dismayed by the disastrous con- 


sequences of a rebellion which he had dis- 
approved, he desperately tried to stop the 
movement before it got of control. Thou- 
sands of laymen and ecclesiasticals shared 
his views and joined his cause. 

With feverish effort he succeeded in ob- 
taining from his Master a general amnesty 
for all the instigators of the rebellion and 
the revocation of his edict to persecute the 
Christians. And yet the rebels would not 
listen. A huge Persian army was set in 
motion. And now the Viceroy and his con- 
federates had no other thought except to 
stop the rebellion at all cost before the 
Persian army could advance on the soil 
of Armenia and ruin it. To their way of 
thinking, this was the best way of saving 
the people of Persian Armenia with the 
minimum loss. And they scotched the re- 
bellion. 

Only those rebels who had escaped 
death could easily revenge themselves 
upon him by pointing to the King that his 
Viceroy had corresponded with the Greek 
Emperor, the mortal enemy of the King. 
And they did this very thing. 

Their revenge, however, was nothing 
compared to the red hot stigma which 
Eghishe forged when he made the Prince’s 
name a synonym of treason from century 
to century. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


An Analysis of Herant K. Armen’s Thesis 


JAMES G. MANDALIAN 


With the appearance of Herant K. Ar- 
men’s new book, The Marzpan and the 
Sparapet (The Satrap and the Strategos), 
the historic controversy on Vardan and 
Vassak enters a new phase. 

In the past there have of course been 
sporatic attempts — some scientific or semi- 
scientific study, a new research, or a new 
attempt at historical reappraisal in order to 
save the face of Vassak. None of these 
factual or logical studies, however, have 
been so convincing. so effective, and so 
devastating as Herant K. Armen’s “The 
Marzpan and the Sparapet,” because this 
work is a serious and exhaustive scientific 
study. Herant K. Armen has left nothing 
unsaid which should have been said. 


And Herant K. Armen has put his archi- 
tecture on solid foundations, fortifying it 
with irrefutable facts. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, therefore. to destroy his struc- 
ture. The destruction, if it is possible at 
all, must come not by trying to refute the 
facts which he has presented, but by veri- 
fying the historical value of those very 
facts. 

The controversy itself, of course, is very 
old. The Armenian people has rendered 
its verdict about Vassak once and forever, 
as the traitor, the Benedict Arnold of the 
Armenians. The Armenian people has ex- 
communicated Vassak. On the other hand, 
it has deified Vardan as a national hero 
and saint. 


(63) 


Herant K. Armen claims that both ap- 
praisals are wrong. Neither Vardan was 
a hero nor Vassak a traitor. A fanatical, 
hateful, vindictive and blinded clergy has 
inordinately exaggerated the merits of its 
worshipful Varaan, and with the same fa- 
naticism has completely distorted the phy- 
siognomy of Vassak. We owe the assassina- 
tion of Vassak’s character not to history but 
to the Armenian clergy. The Armenian 
people, thanks to its intolerant and vindic- 
tive clergy, has made a terrible injustice to 
Vassak. It were high time that this delayed 
injustice were wiped off. 

Which of these two views is the truth? 

“In the whole New Testament,” says 
Nietzche, “there appears but a solitary 
figure worthy of honor: Pilate, the Roman 
Viceroy . . . The noble scorn of a Roman, 
before whom the word ‘truth’ was shame- 
lessly manhandled, enriched the New Tes- 
tament with the only saying in it that has 
any value — What is the truth?” Anatole 
France considered it the profoundest ques- 
tion ever asked. For what question does 
not depend upon it? 

Let us explore the truth a little. 

Herant K. Armen has erected his struc- 
ture on three principal pillars: 1—It is the 
historian who makes history. 2—Eghishe 
is fiction. 3—Armenian history has done 
an injustice to Vassak. 

In this sort of syllogistic reasoning if we 
accept the truth of the first two premises, 
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the third is inevitable. If one or the other 
premise is destrcyed, better still if both are 
Gestroyed, the conclusion automatically is 
doomed. 


The Historian Makes History 

Let us take the first premise. Herant K. 
Armen has enumerated a host of factual 
proof from classical, medieval and modern 
historians in order to prove that all history 
is biased, and that the biased historian is 
incapable of recording the absolute truth. 

It will do no good for us try to assail the 
facts by a frontal attack because the fort- 
ress which Herant K Armen has built is 
impregnable. It is true that all historians, 
no matter how hard they try to be im- 
partial, still they can never disengage them- 
selves from their inevitable proclivities, 
sympathies, antipathies, and psychological 
restrictions. 

Livy, for example, could not write the 
history of the Romans because he was a 
Roman. The same history should have been 
written by a Carthaginian too so that the 
picture of the Punic Wars would be com- 
plete. There is no doubt that the Cartha- 
ginian too, in his turn, would be biased. 
But when we compare the two biased his- 
torians it becomes easier to discover the 
truth. 

This is the first check on partial historio- 
graphy. 

It follows then that historiography itself 
supplies us the means of self-correction. In 
life there are forces which restrain, rectify, 
and correct the written record. If one his- 
torian is a conservative, there is the liberal 
historian who restrains him. If he is a Re- 
publican he is confronted by his Demo- 
cratic rival. If he is a German he must 
give an account to the French. If he is a 
materialist he is always confronted by 
his nemesis, the idealist. 

It is still a debatable question which of 
the two conflicting forces in man is the 
superior and which the inferior, the good, 


or the evil? For example, if someone in 
the middle of the street should find a 
pocket book containing ten thousand dol- 
lars, and looking around, he is sure that no 
one has seen him, nor the pocketbook con- 
tains any traces of the identity of the 
owner, ninety nine percent of the prob- 
abilities are thet he will appropriate the 
pocket book because, not only the tempta- 
tion is great, but the selfish instinct in him 
is more powerful than his desire to be 
honest. 

We could enumerate many similar in- 
stances which prove that the selfish line in 
man is stronger than his inclination to do 
the right thing. And yet, at least in the 
present ficld of our study there is a case 
where a man’s innate tendency to rectify an 
error, to remedy a wrong, and to vindicate 
justice is far more powerful than the desire 
consciously to befuddle and distort the 
truth or to perpetrate an absolute injustice 
to the innocent 


A small example will illustrate the point. 

The other day I listened to a story on 
the radio, taken from actual life. An in- 
nocent man, as a result of false testimony 
and circumstantial evidence, had been con- 
victed and sentenced to jail. The charge 
against him was murder. Thirty years 
later a young reporter in his searches for 
a story accidentally stumbles onto some- 
thing which in police language we call a 
clue. The cub reporter follows the clue 
until he succeeds in discovering the true 
criminal. The innocent man of course was 
released but the damage had been done. 
His life had been blighted by thirty years 
of prison. 

And I have read of worse cases than this, 
again taken from actual life, where an in- 
nocent man is led to the electric chair, and 
his innocence has been revealed only after 
his death. 

Now then, after thirty long years, the 
story of this innocent man was written. 
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The irrefutable facts had been collected. 
The witnesses had given their testimony. 
The judge had rendered his sentence. It 
seems that his case was closed. But not 
so with history And finally history vindi- 
cated his innocence, even if belated. 

Therefore, let us not worry. If Vassak 
was innocent, he will surely be vindicated 
even if fifteen hundred years later. 

There is also another force which 
watches over historiography. Since the 
days of Herodotus, the father of history, 
history has made tremendous advances in 
the art of historiography, if not the science 
of writing history. The general tendency 
has been to be objective, to be free of pre- 
judices, partiality, and psychological 
shackles. The reckless, promiscuous, ir- 
responsible, sentimental and imaginary 
historians of the past have been torn to 
shreds. Analyzed are their weaknesses, 
their faults, their proclivities, their pas- 
sions and their motives. Historiography 
today has become a veritable science. If 
one historian is incapable of disengaging 
himself of his innate, hereditary and ac- 
quired limitations, another historian will 
instantly expose his faults. History is in- 
exorable. History persecutes until it pinns 
down the truth 


The conclusion is, it is not the historian 
who writes histcry. The historian merely 
makes a contribution to history, a drop in 
The comparison of the his- 
torians, their synthesis, their complementa- 
tation and supplementation of one another 
is what constitutes real history. And the 
history which we have inherited for five 
thousaud years, beginning with the ancient 
cuneiforms down to the Second World 
War, is the true picture of the reality of the 
past. There may be erroneous historians 
but not a wrong history. And there may 
be trivial, trifling, local, individual, minor 
errors. But in the main lines, insofar as 
we consider the major factors which have 


the ocean. 


gone into the construction of history, we 
may safely say that the history which we 
possess now is the true picture of the past. 

There is also another check on history. 
Where one historian is silent, another his- 
torian will speak. And what the second 
historian says not only completes the pic- 
ture, but what is infinitely more important, 
it prevents a misunderstanding and eluci- 
dates something which forever might re- 
main an enigma. 

In this connection Herant K. Armen sup- 
plies us a splendid example. 

“Vardan’s deeply-rooted Christian con- 
victions,” he writes. “were superior to all 
other ideas and views, state or national, 
and that sinister confusion which befud- 
dled the minds of the grandees who had 
returned trom Ctesiphon was absent from 
the mind of Vardan because he already had 
made up his mind perhaps even before his 
arrival in Armenia. He had decided to re- 
tire from Armenia together with his fa- 
mily and to setde down in Byzantine land, 
subject to the Christian Emperor. As the 
chief of the Mamikonian family, he com- 
municated his decision to his two brothers 
who, in their turn, agreed with him and 
without losing time abandoned their man- 
sions and set out for the Byzantine border.” 

When I read these lines my first impres- 
sion was very bad. It seemed they poured 
cold water on my head. At such a critical 
moment, when the Armenian people no 
longer had a head, how could Vardan run 
away? I asked myself. 

Of course we know now that Vardan did 
not do this thing. And what he did not 
do later is the most important. So that, 
no matter what Vardan had done before 
that, it does not detract in the least from 
the sublimity of his later act. The man 
who led the Armenian people at Avarayr 
was Vardan and not Vassak. And converse- 
ly, no matter what Vassak had done before 
that, what a great patriot, administrator, 
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and strategist he was, the fact is that at 
Avarayr the man who fought against his 
people was Vassak. 

All the same, the thought that Vardan 
had wanted to be a deserter disturbed me 
no end until Herant K. Armen came to my 
assistance. 


“Before the Royal Court,” he writes, “in 


behalf of the captive rebels spoke Arshavir 
Kamsarakan, Vardan’s son-in-law. He said 
that, after the King’s order, many of us 
decided to leave the land of Armenia and 
together with our wives and children to 
depart to another land. The first man to 
carry out that decision was Vardan Mami- 
konian.” 

And this stunning explanation we re- 
ceive not from different sources, but from 
the very history which Herant K. Armen 
has reconstructed, something to which we 
shall have occasion to revert when we an- 
alyze the internal evidence of Eghishe’s 
“fiction.” 

It comes to light, therefore, that Vardan’s 
retirement is far from the devastating im- 
plication which Herant K. Armen, in his 
effort to discourt the merit of Vardan forces 
upon him. Many of the princes, after leav- 
ing the Court of Ctesiphon, had agreed 
among themselves to withdraw from the 
land together with their families. We do- 
not know why they wanted to withdraw, 
what was their motive, what was their 
plan? Whatever it was, however, it is plain 
that this was the decision of many, and 
that Vardan was not alone in his decision. 

At al! events, if Vardan was to be blamed 
for his hypothetical desertion, the fact that 
he was not alone in his decision greatly 
diminishes the enormity of his sin which 
Herant K. Armen forces on him when he 
represents him as the sole deserter at that 
critical hour. 

Herant K. Armen’s following subtle and 
prejudicial interpretation, therefore, that 
“Vardan’s deeply-rooted Christian convic- 


tions were superior to all other considera- 
tions, whether state, governmental or na- 
tional,” is not true history but the personal 
opinion of a biassed historian, the same 
thing which the author condemns in Mom- 
msen, Alison, Gibbon, Lamartine, Ed- 
mund Burke and many others. 

It is difficult, for example, to compre- 
hend how, at a moment when the Armen- 
ian king is gone. the princes are gone, and 
there is left only the last fortress of the 
nation, the Armenian Church, and that 
church is in mortal danger, how a man 
could want to desert that church and to 
run away in order to save his skin, and he 
does it because in him the Christian convic- 
tions were so deeply rooted that they sub- 
ordinated all other considerations, whether 
state or national. 

So much for the biased historians. Let 
us now take up the real issue. The ques- 
tion is, after taking into account the fac- 
tors of self-correction, of revision, of com- 
parison, of complementation and supple- 
mentation, and of synthesis of history, and 
after putting history through this process 
of expurgation, who is the one who will 
tell us what the final truth is? Who is the 


truthful writer? What writer shall we be- 
lieve? 


In our efforts to explore the truth, how- 
ever, the important thing is not who is the 
truthful writer or whom shall we believe? 
History is not written for the historians. 
History is written for the readers. The 
historian is a mere husbandman, the tiller 
of the soil. History is an inheritance which 
is transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. The reader himself is the one who 
shall determine, or discover, if you please, 
the truth for himself. The reader is the final 
arbiter of the truth. 

It is for this reason that each individual 
has his own personal opinion. If the in- 
dividual has read only one side of the ques- 
tion, his opinion in regard to the truth, or 
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his conception of the truth is onesided. If 
he has read both sides of the question, his 
vpinioa is more complete, more illumi- 
nated and closer to the truth. 

The synthesis of illuminated minds con- 
stitutes the public opinion, the popular 
opinion, the national opinion. The Armen- 
ian people has formed its national opinion 
in regard to Vassak after having read both 
sides of the question. 

A small example will illustrate the point 
we have in mind. 

In his The Story of Mankind, Hendrik 
Van Loon, speakiag of Napoleon, says: 
“Napoleon was what is called a fast work- 
er. His career does not cover more than 
In that short span of time 
he fought more wars and gained more vic- 
tories and marched more miles and con- 
quered more square kilometers and killed 
more people and generally upset Europe 
to a greater extent than anybody (includ- 
ing Alexander the Great and Jenghiz 
Khan) had ever managed to do. He was 
a student of Macchiavelli and followed his 
advice. He never kept his word when it 
was to his advantage to break it. The word 
‘gratitude’ did not occur in his personal 
He was totally indifferent to 
human suffering.” 

And Hendrik Van Loon concludes his 
opinion in regard to the truth about Na- 
poleon with the following peroration: 

“But if you want an explanation of this 
strange career, if you really wish to know 
how one man could possibly rule so many 
people for so many years by the sheer force 
of his will, do not read the books that have 
been written about him. Their authors 
either hated the Emperor or loved him. 
You will learn many facts, but it is more 
important to ‘feel history’ than to know it. 
Don’t read, but wait until you have a 
chance to hear-a good artist sing the song 
called ‘The Two Grenadiers. The words 
were written by Heine, the great German 


twenty years. 


dictionary. 


poet who lived through the Napoleonic era. 
The music was composed by Schumann, a 
German, who saw the Emperor, the enemy 
of his country, whenever he came to visit 
his imperial father-in-law. The song there- 
tore is the work of two men who had every 
reason to hate the tyrant. 

“Go and hear it. Then you -will under- 
stand what a thousand volumes could not 
possibly tell you.” 

Now it so happened that, in my youth- 
ful days I was captivated by this man Na- 
poleon. I used to read all the books writ- 
ten about him, both in English and the 
translations, both those who eulogized him 
to the skies and those who cursed him, be- 
ginning with his private secretary Bour- 
rienne to Emil Ludwig. On the story of 
Napoleon the last word has been uttered. 
His biography is exhausted, with all his 
good points and his faults. The entire 
truth has been written for all those who 
take the pains of reading it. Any man can 
now form his opinion about Napoleon. And 
if, having read all this, a man still can- 
not recognize the truth, that man is impos- 
sible. Personally, my opinion of the truth 
in regard to Napoleon is far from Hendrik 
Van Loons adulation of the “Two Grena- 
diers.’ 


Eghishe is Fiction 
So much for the structure of the record, 
as to who it is that makes history, and 
whether or not the five thousand year old 
history which we have inherited from our 
ancestors, beginning with the cuneiform 
inscriptions down to the professional his- 
torians of today, after all the revisions, the 
expurgations, the comparisons, the supple- 
mentations and the final synthesis, is reli- 
able or not, or whether this record is suf- 
ficient to give us an approximate, if not per- 
fect idea of the truth. 
Now we come to Herant K. Armen’s sec- 
ond fortess— Eghishe is fiction. 
“When the history of the Armenian novel 
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is written,” writes Herant K. Armen, “we 
can confidently begin it with Eghishe’s 
book as the first novel in Armenian litera- 
ture. Endowed with a unique literary style 
and poetic verve, Eghishe has artistically 
developed the story of the rebellion as 
would an erudite novelist, and he has done 
it with a deliberate intent which he does 
not conceal from the reader. The book 
is full of conversations which, when you 
read, you know that they are the writer’s 
invention, as he understood it, and that he 
was led by one basic view point, namely, 
to glorify the Church League and to de- 
fame its enemies. Armenian or Persian.” 

This skillful characterization is of course 
intended to impress us that Eghishe is not 
reliable. The sobriquet of ‘Novelist’ has 
been stamped on the author’s forehead to 
create a doubt in his writing, if not to im- 
pair its credibility. 

The curious thing is that, if we are 
tempted to accuse Eghishe as a fiction 
writer, we can go one step farther and ac- 
cuse him in a far worse crime by calling 
him a poet, because Eghishe’s work is as 
much a magnificent piece of prose poetry 
as it is fiction. 

But, if Eghishe is a fiction writer, so is 
Homer whose heroes have as much imagi- 
nation and poetic flight. By the same token 
fiction writers are Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Plutarch, Livy, and countless other ancient 
chroniclers who, despite their limitations 
as historians, despite their human weak- 
nesses and their prejudices, within the 
limits of their capacities and to the extent 
of their knowledge, they have recorded 
quite a few truths as well and have laid 
the foundation of historiography. 

Eghishe, it’s true, has made many exag- 
gerations, he has not been able to control 
his religious sympathies and antipathies, 
he has given flight to his imagination, he 
has put long speeches in the mouths of his 
characters, he has adulated his friends and 


has anathematized his enemies. Eghishe 
manifestly was a biased writer. Yet it 
would be wrong to conclude that what he 
wrote was fiction. That was his way of 
writing, his style, if you please. 

The writers of those times had no other 
way of writing history. That was the ac- 
cepted style, because the science called 
historical critcism was as yet a hidden art. 
All the historians were verbose charlatans. 
Imagine their descriptions of incredible 
and outlandish battles, the astronomical 
numbers of the warriors, the mountains of 
the slaughtered. Can you, for example, 
imagine Alexander the Great who with an 
army of no more than thirty thousand 
marched against King Darius and routed 
his army of three hundred thousand? But 
because there is exaggeration here it oc- 
currs to no onc to deny the truth of the 
Battle of Arbela. 

By the same token it would be wrong 
to conclude that, because Eghishe knew 
no other way of writing he was a partisan 
writer and therefore everything which he 
wrote is fiction. It would be equally wrong 
to conclude that, because Eghishe had a 
lively imagination, the truth was the exact 
opposite of what he wrote. 

Certainly Eghishe has written a few 
things which are historically true. And if 
no one else had written a single line about 
the Vardanantz War, based upon only the 
work of Eghishe which he has left us, again 
we would be able to reconstruct an ap- 
proximately correct idea of the events in 
Armenia in these critical days. 

We know, for example, a number of his- 
toric facts which constitute the crux of the 
Vardanantz movement. These have been 
gleaned from Eghishe’s work, compared, 
completed, and syntethized with the work 
of Pharbetzi, — a labor which, fortunately, 
Herant K. Armen has accomplished for us 
with such erudite and scienitfic scrutiny. 

And now, after comparing the two au- 
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thors, after filling the gaps, and after re- 
vising, expurgating, and removing all the 
ravages of their partialities, their fanatic- 
ism, their sympathies and antipathies, and 
their human weaknesses as historians, what 
are the irrefutable facts which evolve be- 
fore us even by the assent and approval 
of Herant K. Armen? 


This is the picture. 

Armenia has been divided between the 
Byzantine and Sassanian empires. With- 
in the Byzantine sphere the situation is 
comparatively tolerable. But the picture 
is entirely different inside the Persian 
sphere. Gone is the Armenian King and 
his place is occupied by the Persian Marz- 
pan, or the Viceroy. It is now the turn 
of the Armenian princes. The Persian 
King first wins them over by lavish 
promises until the Armenian King is re- 
moved. But once this fortress of the Ar- 
menian people is overthrown, the Persian 
King goes after the princes and reduces 
them to the status of mere vassals. The 
taxes are raised, and their other estates are 
confiscated. The princes are reduced to 
absolute impotence, ready to be devoured 
by the same beast. 

But, the Persian King is not satisfied with 
even this much. He intends to occupy the 
whole of Armenia And because he sees 
in the similarity of Armenian and Byzan- 
tine religions a danger to his plan, he de- 
cides to seize the last fortress of the Ar- 
menians, namely, their church. He pre- 
sents the Armenian people with an ulti- 
matun to renounce their religion of Christ- 
ianity and to espouse the Persian religion 
of Mazdeism, or sun worship. 

Briefly, this is the picture. The Armen- 
ian King is gone. The princes are gone. It 
is now the church’s turn. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Persian King naturally 
would see a danger to the security of his 
empire in the Armenian language too, as 
he saw a danger in the Armenian religion. 


And this conjecture is not entirely base- 
less when we consider the Persian King’s 
encroachments on the use of the Armen- 
ian language in the churches, and his en- 
couragement of the Assyrian and other 
languages at the expense of the Armenian 
and Greek languages. 

Now, then, when a people has lost its 
independence, its King, its princes, and 
the next item on the agenda is the church, 
what should that people do under the cir- 
cumstances? 

Those men whose brains functions in 
terms of mathematics, as those present day 
Armenian smart Alec’s who condemn the 
Armenian Revolution as ill-timed and un- 
yeady, naturally will reason that here too 
the Armenian people should have con- 
formed for the sake of the national exist- 
ence, although it is difficult to understand 
what sort of national existence would still 
linger once the factors which constitute a 
nation had been wiped away and the Ar- 
menian people were standing on their last 
ramparts. 

It is difficult to predict what course the 
Armenian history would have taken if at 
that fatal moment the Armenians had es- 
poused Mazedism and two centuries later 
had been Islamized together with the Per- 
sians. That is a dark, unknown curtain 
which is impossible to penetrate in order 
to tell for sure whether it would have been 
better or worse for the Armenians, 


We know hcwever, that the Armenian 
people did not choose this dark curtain and 
perferred to die rather than to renounce 
their religion. And in that historic choice 
we owe nothing to the mathematician Vas- 
sak who, with his puny brain, tried to sup- 
press a “small rebellion” and “save” the 
Armenian people. 


Vassak 
In our evaluation of Vassak we shall con- 
sider him at his best. even as Herant K. 
Armen has described him, so that no one 
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shall accuse us of any intention to dis- 
count the value of his merits. 

And as we do this, it would not be im- 
pertinent for us to point out here that Her- 
ant K. Armen’s Vassak is as colored as 
Eghishe’s, with the sole difference that the 
coloring is reversed. 

Of a truth, in Herant K. Armen’s book, 
there is the Marzpan, but there is no Spara- 
pet. 

Vardan is a mediocre military man, and 
just as much mediocre an intellect, both as 
man and as Armenian. He has neither ima- 
gination, military genuis, nor even patriot- 
ism. A small, puny, picayunne, selfish, fa- 
natical, and cowardly figure who wants to 
desert his fatherland in the hour of danger, 
more engrossed with saving his skin than 
by state or national considerations, and 
who, finally, under the pressure of the 
clergy, and followed by a negligible com- 
pany which we must not dignify with the 
name of an army, stages an insignificant 
revolt which was far from representing the 
will of the overwhelming majority of the 
Armenian people, whereas the clash at 
Avarayr was an insignificant encounter 
whose ingloriuos ending was inevitable. 

Vassak, on the other hand, came from a 
noble dynasty, and was endowed with all 
the educational, military, and administra- 
tive advantages. He was an able adminis- 
trator and a superlative tactician and stra- 
tegist. He had powerful influence both 
among the princes and the Persian Court. 
He was a splendid patriot, solely dedicated 
to the salvation, the security, and the wel- 
fare of his people. He was an adherent of 
the Eastern policy and he regarded the 
Persian Orientation far superior to the By- 
zantine. He did his best to prevent an 
insignificant although disastrous rebellion 
staged by a few religious fanatics, but 
when he failed to prevent it, he was oblig- 
ed to suppress it with the aid of the Persian 
King. In so doing, he spared the Armen- 


ian people a far more terrible catastrophe 
and secured for them all the advantages 
for which the rebellion had been staged. 

These are Herant K. Armen’s Vardan, 
Vassak, and the Vardanantz War. 

Let us accept al! these as historical facts 
for the sake of the argument. But when 
we divest these fects from the interpreta- 
tive structure, the only cold historical fact 
which confronts us is that at Avarayr Var- 
dan fought against the Persian while Vas- 
sak was with the Persian. No matter how 
hard we try to justify, or to discover at- 
tenuating circumstances, we cannot rid 
ourselves of this inexorable fact of history. 
And the same facts take an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect under the metaphysical 
searchlight of history as a whole. 


The trouble with Vassak was that, with 
all his meritorious virtues, he possessed 
neither superior statesmanship nor imagina- 
tion. He was inacapable of grasping the 
import of the historical forces and currents 
in motion. He could not see the steadily 
accelerated menace to the existence of the 
Armenian people. He could not compre- 
hend the disastrous course of his policy of 
appeasement. He was a small time politi- 
cian, devoid of imagination, and limited in 
his capacity for daring and sublime spirit- 
ual stands, who thought that, at this de- 
teriorated stage of Armenia’s destiny he 
could still save the ship of state with a 
few random, shabby, and opportunistic 
acrobatics. Or the eve of Avarayr the 
condition of the Armenian national and 
political solidarity was too far gone to be 
saved by mere Vassaks. Vassak could not 
save the Armenian people as history has 
proved it. 

“We judge a character,” my professor of 
literature used to say when I was a student 
at the University, “by what a man does 
or does not do, by what he says or does 
not say.” There is a moral law in the uni- 
verse which compels us to judge the value 
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of a man who, even though he does not 
commit a crime, yet watches the commis- 
sion of a crime right before his eyes with 
cold indifference. 

A striking example which the Armenians 
will easily understand will illustrate the 
point. During the Armenian deportations 
of 1915 the American Ambassador of Istan- 
bul, Henry Morgenthau Sr., appealed to 
the German Ambassador Wangenheim, say- 
ing: 

“The Armenians are being massacred. 
For God’s sake, stop this carnage. You 
are the Allies of the Turks. Use your in- 
fluence.” 

To which Wangenheim replied: “We can 
not interfere in the internal affairs of Tur- 
key.” 

There was one thing Wangenheim could 
have done which he did not do. We don't 
need anything else to judge the character 
of Wangenheim and his government. 

And now let us see, on the eve of the 
Battle of Avarayr, when matters were too 
far gone, and the Armenian people, even 
if a sentimental but unthinking minority, 
finally decided to take a stand and fight 
the Persian, wnat did Vassak do which he 
might not have done, and what he did not 
do which he could have done? 


On the eve of Avarayr Armenia present- 
ed the following picture. The news of the 
surrender of the Armenians princes at 
Ctesiphon had flashed with lightning rapid- 
ity throughout Armenia, causing universal 
excitement and terror. Instantly there was 
launched a plan of a crusade against Maz- 
deism, incited, of course, by the church- 
men. A sort of holy war was proclaimed. 
Infuriated mobs attacked Persian armed 
groups and burnt down the sun shrines. 
Anarchy was rampant in the land. 

On the other hand the people knew 
nothing about the character of the princes’ 
surrender, they did not know that it was 
but a mere temporary ruse, a pretext to 


satisfy the Persian King, and that, after 
their return to the fatherland, the princes 
were resolved to tear down their masks, 
repudiate their promise of submission, and 
resume the struggle. 

The sublimity of this latter resolve, how- 
ever, loses much of its value when we 
consider that the same princes had made 
another agreement among themselves be- 
fore they left the Persian Court. Accord- 
ing to this agreement, those who cared to 
become martyrs for the sake of Christianity 
would remain and fight, but the greater 
part of them agreed to leave the fatherland 
and seek safety in the Byzantine Empire. 
Vardan who was one of the latter, already 
had set out for the west. There was no 
‘eadership in the land, no head. Armenia 
at that moment resembled a ship without 
a rudder and without a pilot. 

It was at this moment of despair that 
Vassak conceived his daring project. And 
what a divine conception! 


He proposed tc rebel against the Per- 
sian King. He invited the grandees of 
the land, the higher princes and the bishops 
to a conference in which he explained his 
entire plan. Immediately he sent mes- 
sengers and recalled Vardan. He sent a 
delegation to Emperor Theodosius of By- 
zantium soliciting his aid with his legions. 
He seized the Persian treasury which had 
been accummulated by Pers-Armenian 
taxes. He sent an ambassador to the lead- 
ers of the Huns to attack Persia on the 
side. He made hostages of the Persian 
grandees in Armenia to check the Persian’s 
King’s excesses on his Armenian hostages. 
And to nullify the garrison of Djor which 
posed as an obstacle on the way of the 
Huns, he sent Vardan to the land of the 
Aghuans with a division. 

And what was the result of the enact- 
ment of this magnificent project conceived 
by Vassak? Instaatly there was an end 
to the turbulences in the land. All the 
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princes, the clergy, and the people became 
united. Through the deep darkness there 
flashed a ray of light which infected the 
entire Armenian people with new confid- 
ence and self-assurance. The ensuing en- 
thusiasm was universal. And secrecy and 
discipline was so perfect that even the most 
suspicious-minded Persians in the land 
never even caught on to the secret. 

We who, watch the events fifteen hun- 
dred years later, cannot but shed off our 
prejudices for the moment, and marvel at 
this magnificent project of Vassak. What 
a soldier! What 4 strategist! What a mag- 
nificent patriot! 

Suddenly, however, a common incident 
pours cold water on all this. Emperor 
Theodosius who had gone on a hunting 
expedition not far from the capital, falls 
from his horse and dies a few days later. 
“is successor, Emperor Marcianus, who 
was at loggerheads with the hordes of At- 
tila on the western front, absolutely refused 
to aid the Armenians and to this end noti- 
fied King Yezdigerd. 

And now, what does our hero do with 
whom we were so carried away a few mo- 
ments ago? Vassak recoils. He backs 
down. He gets cold feet, as we say in vul- 
gar language. And his magnificent plan 
of rebellion crumbles down like a house 
of cards. 

When in the spring of 451 it became 
plain that Catholicos Hovsep and Ghevond 
Yeretz would prociaim the rebellion under 
the command of Vardan, Vassak decides 
to crush the rebellion at all cost. 

And thus, the national enthusiasm which 
had gone through Armenia like a wild fire 
suddenly is converted by historian Herand 
K. Armen into a “small, insignificant” re- 
volt which must be prevented or crushed, 
and an “understanding must be sought with 
King Yezdigerd with peaceful negotia- 
tions.” 

Historian Herant K. Armen has done his 


best to minimize the scope of the move- 
ment as well as the power of Vardan be- 
cause such diminution is essential in order 
to save the face of Vassak. Of the seventy 
princes enumerated in the King’s Letter 
scarcely eleven join in the fight, five with 
Vardan, and six with Vassak. The remain- 
ing 59 princes were neutral, which meant 
they had no heart in Vardan’s adventure. 
The overwhelming majority of the priests 
and the bishops likewise stand aloof. The 
people practically didn’t care what hap- 
pened. Despite the exaggerations of the 
religious chroniclers, Vardan scarcely com- 
manded an army of ten thousand, and not 
sixty thousand as Eghishe has said. 

The historian Herant K. Armen does not 
tell us, however, why the fifty-nine princes 
remained neutral. He dces not tell us be- 
cause the explanation is not advantageous 
to his effort to minimize the volume and 
the power of the movement. Nor does he 
explain to us the motive of the priests and 
the bishops who remained neutral. 

But, if Vardan’s sixty-thousand is an ex- 
@ggeration, so is King Yezdigerd’s army of 
three hundred thousand, because it is in- 
comprehensible that Yezdigerd would 
march against an insignificant band of re- 
bels with such a huge army. He was not 
waging war against Byzantium after all. 
If Herant K. Armen were consistent he 
would have discounted Yezdigerd’s army 
by five sixths, reducing it to approximate- 
ly sixty thousand against Vardan’s ten thou- 
sand. Vassak hac an Armenian contingent 
of at least fifteen chousand in the Persian 
army, and if he had thrown that force on 
the side of Vardar. the disproportionate dif- 
ference between the two armies would 
have disappeared, recovering the balance, 
und no one could predict what the out- 
come would have been at Avarayr. 

Lastly, under these despairing circum- 
stances, even if a negligible minority of 
madmen were resolved to make a last ditch 
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stand for their religion and their national 
existence, the question is, what should Vas- 
sak have done? 

Our answer is, he should have done 
what Vardan and Ghevond Yeretz did. He 
should have put his foot down and fought 
against the Persiat.. 

But, it will be argued, fighting would 
have meant certain defeat and the anni- 
hilation of the Armenian people. 


Again we repeit, Vassak should have 
fought even if the result were complete 
annihilation. 


As a matrer of fact, however, there was 
no question here of “should have,” or 
“should have not,” because, under similar 
circumstances, peoples generally do not act 
by mathematical calculations or rational 
reasoning. They act by common instinct. 
When the knife reaches the bone, men 
simply fight. This is the difference be- 
tween the man of self-dignity and the slave. 
Is this thing called life so precious after 
all that we must buy it at the cost of 
craven slavery and the price of the human 
soul? 


This is the thing which Vassak should 
have done and which he did not do. It is 
this failure which the Armenian people has 
never forgiven him, and not the bankruptcy 
of his Sassanian policy. Vassak sided with 
the Persian and fought against his people, 
instead of siding with his people and fight- 
ing the Persian. Nor did he bring the 
slightest advantage to the Armenian peo- 
ple by suppressing the revolt. 

As to Herant K. Armen’s attenuating 
comment that Vassak won for the Armen- 
ian people all the advantages for which 
the rebellion was staged by wresting from 
the Persian King complete freedom of con- 
science, that was only a belated and insin- 
cere promise, because, we know, the strug- 
gle was continued later until one of the 
scions of the Mamikonians forced the Pers- 


ian King to grani the Armenians genuine 
religious freedom. 


Vardan and Ghevond Yeretz 


Herant K. Armen has pictured Vardan 
as a fanatical Christian, devoid of state or 
national considerations, who was indiffer- 
ent to the disastrous consequences of his 
reckless and unmilitary conduct, and ready 
to sacrifice his life as well as the lives of 
his companions-in-arms in order to go to 
heaven. As to Ghevond Yeretz, he calls 
him a sick old man, irascible, impatient, 
choleric, eminently endowed with the gift 
of demagoguery, who was the evil genuis 
behind this mad, stupid, insignificant re- 
bellion which was doomed to defeat. 

It is highly curious, however, that even 
before Eghishe had written his “ficiton,” 
when as yet his fanatical and venemous 
pen had not planted its black mark on 
Vassak’s forehead, when the historians had 
not yet “made history,” and the Armenian 
people still was free of the ruinous effect 
of the distorted interpretations of partisan 
chroniclers, the revolutionary movement, 
the rebellion, the revolt, the struggle, the 
fight, or whatever you might call it, was 
continued in Armenia after the Battle of 
Avarayr, and that struggle was not along 
the line of Vassak’s “farsighted and saving 
policy,” but along the spirit of the “sickly, 
nervous, irritable. fanatical, and choleric 
rabble rouser,” Ghevond Yeretz. 


So that, even in those days, in the years 
-mmediately following the Battle of Ava- 
rayr, when the movement begun by Ghe- 
vond Yeretz was continued by the Mami- 
konian princes until the Treaty of Nuarsak 
which guaranteea the Armenians religious 
freedom, and later in 578 when Armenia 
recovered her political automony, the Ar- 
menian people already had made their 
position plain, they had rejected Vassak 
and had accepted Vardan and Ghevond 
Yeretz. 
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Revolutions, generally, are neither con- 
ceived nor carried out by mathematical cal- 
culations. Revolutions preeminently are 
elemental. Wher accummulated oppres- 
sion, repression, spiritual, moral and physi- 
cal abuse exhaust the patience of a people, 
that people simply rises and fights, with- 
out taking into account the odds nor the 
disastrous consequences of its action, even 
to the extent of complete annihilation. 
That has been the case with all oppressed 
peoples, the Bulgarians, the Greeks, the 
Rumanians, the Polish, the Serbs, the Kor- 
eans, and countless other peoples. There 
has never been an instance in history, not 
a single revolution, in which the rebels, 
before they set out, stopped to make mathe- 
matical calculations about the forces pitted 
against them, as do the Armenian apostates 
of today who have repudiated the Armen- 
ian revolution. 


This was the siluation in Armenia on the 
eve of Avarayr. The Armenian people’s 
patience was exhausted. Imperiled was its 
existence. And what was most tragic of 
all, there was no leadership in Armenia. 
Who was going tc save the Armenian peo- 
ple in that tatal hour? The King was gone. 
The Marzpan already had made his posi- 
tion clear. He was going to suppress an 
“insignificant revolt.” To be sure there 
were the princes, but what kind of princes! 
Shortsighted, greedy, selfish, contemptible 
traitors who lacked the imagination to see 
that, once the Persian King had settled his 
account with the Armenian King they 
would be the next on the agenda, and this 
time they not only would lose the enviable 
position which they occupied under the 
protection of their king, but would also 
lose everything, beginning with their titles 
down to their castles, their estates, and the 
ornaments of their wives. Timorous, cow- 
ardly, contemptible rabbits who were more 
concerned with saving their skins than the 
destiny of their people. Were these the 


men who were going to save the Armenian 
people? 

And what shall we say of those bishops 
and priests whose overwhelming majority, 
as Herant K. Armen insists in order to prove 
the “unpopularity” of the revolt, stood aloof 
from the struggle and watched with cold 
indifference the u!timatum which was dish- 
ed out to them to renounce their Christian 
religion? 

And lo, what is it that we see happening 
before our eyes? It is the “madmen” who 
enter the arena. ‘The “Irritable and sickly 
old man” Ghevend Yeretz, Vardan, and Ca- 
tholicos Hovsep. In other words, it is the 
church which takes a hand in it, followed 
perchance by a minority of the Armenian 
people, because when we say ‘Church’ we 
mean the militant church and not the apos- 
tates. Even today we have a sizeable ma- 
jority of Armenian bishops and priests who 
lick the heel of the godless Communist but 
they don’t represent the Armenian church, 

All glory to the “madmen” who fought 
and kept us Christians. All glory to the 
“madmen” who saved the Armenian nation. 
If the “madmen” had not fought at Ava- 
rayr, if they had surrendered to the enemy, 
if they had adopted Mazdeism and later 
had been Islamized together with the 
Persians, the Armenian people would never 
have forgiven them. 

In this saving resolve, however, the mar- 
vel is that neithcr Vardan nor Ghevond 
Yeretz consciously realized the sublimity 
of their act. They did not even have the 
remotest idea of the far-reaching conse- 
quences of their martyrdom. They did not 
know that they were saving the Armenian 
people, and in that act of salvation Vas- 
sak had no share. All the glory and the 
honor belongs to the ‘madmen.” 

At Avarayr the church and the nation 
were united. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the Armenian people has identified the 
church with the nation. 
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And lastly, over and above all this, there 
remains the verdict of the Armenian peo- 
ple. And when we say the Armenian peo- 
ple we do not necesarrily mean the multi- 
tude which lived in Armenia at the time 
of the Vardanantz War, but the Armenian 
people of the centuries, those generations 
which have continued and transmitted the 
continuity of the race to this day. And that 
historic people has rendered its verdict. It 
has accepted Vardan, and has rejected 
Vassak. It has said to Vardan, Ghevond 
Yeretz, and Catholicos Hovsep: 

“Well done. At Avarayr you did the 
1ight thing. You did what we wanted you 
If you had not acted the way you 
did, we would never have forgiven you.” 

So that, even if Eghishe had not uttered 
a single word of profanity against Vassak, 
and even if Lazar of Pharbe had not palm- 


to do. 


ed a single adultory adjective on Vardan, 
knowing what we do, the disintegrating 
forces which werc in motion at the time in 
Armenia, the pending menace to the very 
existence of the Armenian people, the 
mood of the Armenian people during and 
after the struggle, and the very fact that 
Vardan’s movement was continued by the 
succeeding generation until Armenians won 
their real religious freedom from the Pers- 
ians, again the Armenian people would 
have accepted Vardan and rejected Vassak. 

Vassak could been all that Herant K. 
Armen has portrayed him to be. He might 
have been a great statesman, a great stra- 
tegist, and a great patriot. His misfortune 
was that he was found in the wrong camp. 

This is the verdict of the Armenian peo- 
ple. 

This is the history, and this is the truth. 





SPECIMENS OF THE WORK OF ONNIG AVEDISIAN 


“The Mosque of Asswan” 


“After the Bath” 


“Nubian Burial Grounds” “Village of Pozitano, Italy” 
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At present there are a number of con- 
temporary Armenian painters who have 
earned world recognition. One of these is 
Hovsep Pushman whose exquisite paintings 
are in demand in the United States, and 
as a rule fetch $5,000 a piece. Kirkor Bedik- 
ian and Carzou of Paris are two others who 
have won international fame. The weekly 
magazine Time in its issue of June 16 last 
carried an article praising the work of 
Bedikian. 

Although generally unknown, or not so 
well known as some of his distinguished 
colleagues, to be precise, Onnig Avedisian 
of Cario, Egypt, nevertheless is quite a 
painter in his own rights. Born in Brusa, 
Turkey, in 1898, he early moved to Istan- 
bul where he received his primary edu- 
cation in Nor Dbrotz — New School — un- 
til 1915, the year of the Armenian deporta- 
tions which put an abrupt end to his educa- 
tional pursuits. In 1921 he moved to Vien- 
na, Austria, where he matriculated at the 
Institute of Graphic Arts, specializing in 
painting and etching. From here he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, Italy, in 1925 where he 
enrolled at the High Academy of Arts and 
was graduated in 1927. 


Onnig early gave indications of an in- 
nate artistic predilection and _ talent. 
Scarcely two years after taking up art in 
Vienna he exhibited three of his paintings 
at the Salon of Artists Association and re- 
ceived meritorious mention. In Rome, in 
1927, three of his engravings were exhibit- 
ed at the Second Exhibition of Internation- 
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al Art which won for him an invitation 
to take part in the Second Exhibition of 
International Art in Fiume, Italy, the same 
year. 

By this time a seasoned artist, Onnig 
went to the Near East, and after a brief 
stay in Syria and Palestine, he finally set- 
tled down in Egypt where his reputation 
was established in the course of time. In 
1929 the Egyptian government purchased 
one of his etchings which still is on display 
at Cairo Museum of Modern Art. Since 
his establishment in Egypt, his works were 
regularly exhibited at the Cairo salons. He 
has exhibited his works in Alexandria, 
Egypt, Bucharest, Rumania, and at the Ex- 
hibition of International Engravers in Los 
Angeles, the latter by invitation. 


However, it was not until 1932 that Ave- 
disian gave his solo exhibition which was 
acclaimed by the international press and 
was hailed as a great success. In 1936, 
he was obliged to leave Egypt because of 
declining health and accepted a teacher's 
post at the Melconian Institute in Cyprus 
where he remained for five years. 

In 1941, at the invitation of the Armen- 
ian Monastery of St. James (Sourb Ha- 
cop), Avedisian moved to Jerusalem. Two 
years later he returned to Cairo where he 
gave a memorable exhibition of his paint- 
ings of Cyprian landscapes. In 1945 he 
participated in the exhibition of Foyer d’ 
Art where one of his painting, “Sorrow,” 
was purchased for the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in Cairo. 
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Onnig Avedisian has lectured on art in 
Armenian and French languages before 
national and international organizations, 
has written many articles, and has been 
very active in art circles. He was one of 
the founders and active workers of the 
“Friends of Armenian Culture” in Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Due to our mutual interest in Armenian 
culture, Onnig and I eventually establish- 
ed a cordial friendship, bridging the gap 
of thousands of miles with periodic cor- 
respondence. I had seen some of his paint- 
ings in black and white photos which of 
course could never impart to the observer 
the vividness of the original paintings. My 
last visit to Cairo in 1952 gave me the 
long hoped for opportunity of meeting him 
personally and observing his work. Our 
first meeting in my hotel, arranged by our 
mutual friend Artashesh Orak, was a most 
pleasing experience. The three consecu- 
tive days we spent together indelibly im- 
pressed upon me the modesty and the in- 
telligence of this talented artist. His per- 
sonal charm, his quiet manner, his clear 
thinking and his expression, his half smile 
made him a truly agreeable host, making 
his company a most desirable one. He 
loves his art devoutly but without any un- 
due fanaticism. He has studied Armen- 
ian art and miniatures without becoming 
an unnatural conservative. Nor have his 
extensive travels tainted him with the so- 
called modernistic school which perverts 
clear thinking and impairs the artist’s tal- 
ent. In Jerusalem he encountered some 
opposition to his style and execution of an 
ordered painting, but the criticism came 
from sources who had no idea of art and 
who were guided solely from what they 
had seen in their churches. 


I spent a whole evening with Mr. Ave- 
disian in his studio and 1 can assure my 
readers that it was a most inspiring ex- 
perience. As a student of the arts and as 
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a professional man (due to my art busi- 
ness) who has been at it for 30 long years, 
I have very strong likes and dislikes, am 
slow in my praises, and being a purchaser 
of paintings of long standing I am hard to 
please. At the same time I express myself 
readily, and I am afraid I overtaxed On- 
nig’s hospitality and kindness that evening. 
I was quick to raise objections to his paint- 
ings which showed some attempt to di- 
gress from academic accuracy. His “After 
the Bath” did not possess the correctness 
nor the attraction of the nude, nor the fas- 
cination of a well proportioned young fe- 
male. Although the lines had a certain 
amount of gracefulness, yet they seemed 
apart from the subject which conveyed the 
genral impression as if they could not 
carry the figure’s weight. A female nude, 
even if not inspiring, still is the most arous- 
ing form in human existence and it should 
be executed with devotional accuracy. 


The painting which almost left me 
speechless with its mosaic beauty, with its 
hard-to-retain-and-express perspective from 
not so usual an angle was the “Village of 
Pozitano” (Italy). Here the artist has done 
a wonderful job. He had this and other 
Italian landscapes prepared in Italy a year 
ago in water color sketches which are 
veritable gems. From these he was com- 
pleting a series of large paintings for a 
solo exhition in Cairo. This painting rep- 
resents a bird’s eye view of the village 
church and the harbor, with lines of per- 
fect perspective, with colors which are 
bright, rich, and in patches giving the im- 
pressioi: of mosaics. The artist has creat- 
ed a style of the landscape which combines 
a Cezannesque purity of colors with clear, 
precise lines of accurate drawing. 


With the same meticulous attention to 
detail and precision are executed his Egypt- 
ian landscapes, such as, “The Mosque of 
Asswan,” “The Nubian Burial Grounds,” 
and “The Entrance to the Temple of 
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Luxor.” 


In the first two, particularly in 
No. 3, the perspective is not accentuated. 
A small human or animal figure would have 
corrected this with relative dimensions be- 
tween the landscape and the architectural 
edifices in the painting. In No. 4 the small 
human figure in the center of the painting 
gives us an idea of the magnitude of the 
temple and the great ancient works. 


Avedisian unhesitatingly keeps on paint- 
ing his interesting and well composed crea- 
tions. His lines carry force, decision, and 
His colors are well chosen, clear 
He likes 
the power of lights and shadows, however, 
he divides them with painstaking accuracy. 
He likes his trees solid, his water distant, 
quiet, yet with immense power of cutting, 
pressing against distant mountain shores. 
He avoids skies as much as possible and 
he does not use clouds for a back drop. 
Trees are just rich colors to him, as useful 
as the rocks in the eternal struggle to cut 
shadows in the sun. He respects them, but 
without doubt the burning hot skies of 
Egypt have made him partial to shadows. 
He likes their protective contrast against 
the all powerful sun. 


clarity. 
but not shallow; they are pure. 


Incidentally, Mr Avedisian is also an 
accomplished sculptor. He has a few in- 


teresting products of sculpture, still his life 
is painting. 

His devotion to Armenian culture has 
forced him to spare some very valuable 
time to prepare a “History of Armenian 
Painting” with biographical information 
ebout every painter who is known to us. 
We fervently hope that this work will be 
completed soon and will be published. His 
pet project, however, is the modernization 
of the Armenian alphabet. He has devoted 
much time to this subject and already has 
published a small volume of 136 pages 
(1946). The book advances some very 
interesting views which I hope to cover 
some day in my book reviews. I received 
the volume only two months ago. 

I hope some day Onnig Avedisian will 
be able to give an exhibition of his excel- 
lent works in the United States. It is un- 
fortunate that he never accumulates 
enough of his paintings to make such a pro- 
ject possible. His slow rate of production 
and the constant demands of his works 
make almost impossible the hope of an 
exhibition in New York art galleries. He 
himself shows no inclination for such an ex- 
hibition, and yet, an artist of his unusual 
talents and abilities should also receive the 
financial remuneration which he justly de- 
serves. 














DISTINGUISHED ARMENIANS 
PURGED BY THE SOVIET 


ARMEN DARIAN 


The following distinguished Armenian 
intellectuals and public leaders were either 
liquidated or have disappeared by order of 
the Kremlin, directly at the behest of 
Stalin, and as a result of the Soviet policy 
of purges initiated by the same masters.® 

Secretaries of the Central Committee 


of the Bolshevik Party of Armenia 
Ashot Hovhannissian, Haikaz Gostan- 
ian, Aghassi Khanchian, H. Amatouni, 
Petik Petrosian, Setrak Odian, S. Agopov, 
B. Sarkissian, Varcanov. 
High ranking Party Leaders 
Ado Adoyan, Nazar’ Adoyan. 
Presidents of Central Committees 
of the Communist Party of Armenia 
Artashesh Karinian (gone mad in his 
prison cell), Sarkis Kassian, Armenak Anan- 
ian, Bagrad Haroutunian, Sergo Mardikian, 
Gevorg Hanesoghlian, Rouben Dashtoyan 
(Executive Secretary for long years). 
Presidents of the Council of Ministers 
S. Hambartzoumian (silenced), Sahak 
Ter Gabrielian (thrown out of the win- 
dow ), A. Kouloyan, L. Hovsepian. 
Heads of the NKVD of Armenia 
And High ranking Plenipotentiaries 
Marooke Dourgarian, Melik Hovsepian, 
Shavarsh Amirkhanian, Moughdousi, Vic- 
tor Khevorostian, Aboulian, Aram Dza- 
doorian, Gevorg Dzadoorian, A. Ter Thad- 


*This article on distinguished Armenian Com- 
munists who were purged by Stalin is taken from 
the Armenian language newspaper Haiastan, pub- 
lished in Stuttgart, Germany. 
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deosian, K. Makarian, Chakhmakhsazian, | 


Arevshatian. 
Ministers of Agriculture 
Koumedin, Mischa Engibarian, Vardan 
Mamikonian, Marchanian, Garo Grigor- 
ian, Aisen Yesayan. 
Ministers of Education 
Askanaz Muravian (post mortem enemy 
of the people), Levon Arisian, Zarmayr 


Ashrafian, Nersik Stepanian, Ardo Yeg- f 


hiazarian, (gone mad in a Moscow 
prison ), Aram Vardapetian, Drastamat Ter 
Simonian, Hovhanness Poghosian. 
Assistant Ministers of Education 

Suzanna Shahverdian, Suzanna shkhan- 
ian, S. Balian, A Isahakian, Serik David- 
ian. 

Attorney Generals 

A. Hovsepian, Petik Thorossian, Marook- 

ian. 
Directors of Motion Picture 
D. Duznooni, H. Hamooni. 
Presidents of State Publishing 

Stepan Khanoyan, Haik Ternoyan, E. 
Chopoorian. 

Presidents of Fducational Institutes 

Vram Gostaniar (Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity ), Anooshavan Arzcomanian (Chan- 
cellor of the University), Dicran Moosheg- 
hian (President of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University, poisoned), 
Mooshegh Sandrossian (Pedagog, Presi- 
dent of the Seminary) ), Samuel Petrosian, 
(Pedagog, President of the Seminary), 
Sampson Gabrielian (Pedagog, President 
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of the Seminary), Mischa Mazmanian 
(Architect, President of the Faculty). 


Editors of “Soviet Armenia” 

Undzak Ter Vahanian, Elijah Chubar, 
Markarian. 

Secretaries of the Central Committee 

Of the Communist Youth 
Libarid Barseghian, Mokatzian. 
Other Noted Party Leaders 

S. Amatouni (Head of the Transcaucas- 
ian Railway), Yeoghiazarov (Minister of 
agriculture, Azerbaijan), Adamian (Mini- 
ster of Food Supplies) Hamo Sarkisian 
(President of the Bank of Armenia), Sar- 
kisov, (Secretary of the Committee of 
Physical Training of Donbas), L. Karak- 
han, V. Ter Vahanian (Editor of a Month- 
iy in Moscow), L. Mirzoyan (Secretary 
of the Central Committe of the Commun- 
ist Party of Azerbaijan), S. Sarkissian, V. 
Siroonian (Governor of New Beyazit), 
Danoosh Shahverdian (Repatriation 
Agent), David Kocharian (Governor of 
Daralakiaz) ), Lazr Khanferian (Governor 
of Daralakiaz), Zakoyan (Governor of 
Daralakiaz), Kaloyan, HH. Hamdilian 
‘Party leader of Mikoyan District), A. 
Aydinian (Governor), Levon Shahvedian 
(Assistant Minister of Agriculture), A. 
Gevorgian (Mayor of Leninakan), Aram 
Gostanian (Minister of light industries), 
Aramavis Erzinkian ( Vice-President of the 
Council of People’s Commissars), K. 
Henry (Party dialectician), D. Demir- 
choghlian (Minister), S. Markosian (Gov- 
enor), V. Mardian (Writer), S. Bedian 
High ranking officer in the Ministry of 
Education ), Bakountz (noted field worker 
and brother of the writer Bakountz), Gare- 
gin Dzadoorov (Erivan Party leader), 
Rosa Ginsburg (Khanchian’s widow), S. 
Thoomanian (High ranking party leader), 
S. Movsisian (Employee of the Ministry 
of Education ), Grigor Vardanian (Repatri- 
tion agent), H. Telian (High ranking party 
leader), Poghos Makintzian (diplomat, 
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publisher), Ashik Hovhanissian, (noted 
woman field worker), Shavarsh Vardooni 
(Minister of Education, Azerbaijan), 
Dashdoontz (“Pravda’s” Middle East cor- 
respondent), Nishan Makintz (noted party 
jeader), Siroosh Makintz (noted woman 
party leader), Shekoyan (Minister of Fi- 
nance), Kouznetzov Darbinian (Attorney 
General, Erivan), Mardin Mardirosian 
(Secretary of Physical Training, Northern 
Caucasus), Arshak Mardirosian ( Director 
of heavy industries), Ghondaghsazian 
(Police chief), Hersik, noted woman party 
leader), A. Shahinian (Chief of Depart- 
ment of Arts), Mardiros Mardirosian 
(Party leader), Mokatzian (brother of the 
Secretary of the Communist Youth), A. 
Shooshanian (Educator), A. Gasparian 
(Treasury official), Toshian (Agronomist), 
Sarkis Karapetian (Chief of transporta- 
tion), Penos Charchian (Agronomist) Na- 
hapet Koorghinian (Party leader), Sarook- 
hanian (Mayor of Baku), Hamo Israelian 
(Communal minister), Melik Haikazian 
( Director of Baku Oil Wells, architect lec- 
turer ). 

Generals and Commissars of the Army 

Atoyan (Commander), Asoyan (Com- 
mander ), Khoren Abrahamian (Commis- 
sar), Ashot Abrahamian (Commissar, Var- 
danov (Commissar), Muguerdich Gevorg- 
ian (Commander), Hovakimian (Com- 
mander), Souren Gevorgian (Comman- 
der). 


Writers and Poets 

Yeghishe Charentz (Died in prison, 
1937), Aksel Bakountz (executed), Vahan 
Totoventz (executed), Gourgen Mahari, 
Vagharshak Norentz, Vahram Alazian, 
Muguerdichian Chanan, Zabel Yesayan, 
Muguerdich Armen, A. Vardanian, M. Dar- 
binian, Lucy Tharkiul, Mamikon Vardan- 
ian, S. Tharian, Phalandouz Muko, H. Ara- 
kadz, Ler Kamsar (gone mad in prison), 
V. Beznooni, A. Gharibian, Bahareh, Haru- 
tiun Djughoorian, Arshavir Karakiulian 
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(playwright), Vahan Arakelian (translator 
of “Anna Karenina”), A. Karnakerian, 
Hachik Hrachian (silenced), M. Meroujan 
(silenced), K. Radio, Arax, M. Kheranian 
(silenced), Dz. Torcomian, A. Dzidzerian 
(disappeared ), Adrpet (starved to death), 
Vahan Mirakian (silenced and persecuted 
to death), Y. Lorentz (disappeared), Go- 
har Sevada (silenced), Grigor Ardooni 
(silenced), A. Sahinian (silenced) H. Pog- 
hossian (silenced). 


Scientists and Educators 

H. Surkhatian (Professor), Ghambarian 
ichemist), Ghambarian (lecturer), Nava- 
kadian (professor), Bedelian (professor) 
(strangled), S. Markosian (professor), 
Simon Hagopian (professor), Thaddeus 
Afdalbegian (professor), K. Afdalbegian 
( Thaddeus’ brother), Khoren Ter Avakian 
(professor), V. Hagopian (professor), 
Humayyak Ter Avakian (lecturer), Avak 
Ter Avakian (Doctor of medicine), Sha- 
varsh Ter Avakian (lecturer, executed), 
H. Elibekian (professor), H. Hovhanissian 
(professor), Gourgen Edilian (professor 
of psychology), Askarian (professor of 
psychology), Anton Antonian (naturalist), 
N. Sarkissian (physicist, translator), Uz- 
bashiar (authority on Darwin), Nishan 
Allahverdian (grammarian)), S$. Thoros- 
sian (pedagog), S. Haroutunian (peda- 
gog), Poteyan (philologist) Gourgen Va- 
nandetzi (literary critic)), Garegin Ma- 
noogian (lecturer), Tsolak Khanzatian 
(lecturer), Arshavir Melikian (philoso- 
pher), Aramayis Kachaznooni (brother of 
Hovhanness CKachaznooni, agronomist, 
starved to death in the Village of Ertich), 
M. Mooradian {pedagog), Nalbanian 
(pedagog), Michael Melik Ohanchanian 
(economist), K. Kochar (architect), H. 
Ter Asdvadzaturian (architect), Hacop 
Zorian (historian), M. Mikaelian (peda- 
gog), H. Mikian (biologist), R. Gabriel- 
ian (naturalist, silneced), Tarakros (artist, 
silneced)), Anjour (naturalist, silenced), 


S. Abovian (archaeologist), A. Calantar 
(archaeologist, silenced), Khodabashian 
(physician, killed), Satik Sarookhanian 
{pedagog), V. Rushtoori (historian, sil- 
enced), K. Koolozian (literary critic, sil- 
enced}, Armenal Ter Grigorian (peda- 
gog), Haikaz Gngorian (pedagog), Car- 
nig Manoogian (pedagog), Martiros Bed- 
ian (pedagog), V Tarian (pedagog), L. 
Khanzatian (biologist), M. Manoocharian 
(geologist), A. Shavarshian (professor), 
A. Ter Ghevondian (professor, silence), 
Sirakan Tigranian (librarian), K. Asatour 
(famous translator), Khostikian (philolo- 
gist, literary critic). 


Jurists 

K. Choobar, Hassan Chalalian, Hak- 

hoomian. 
Intellectuals 

Hovhanness Kachaznooni (former Prime 
Minister), S$. Hovhannissian (painter), 
Gavrosh Y. Tololian (actor), L. Haroot 
(actor), Tz. Soghomonian (actor), Rou- 
ben Terlemezian (composer, literary cri- 
tic), Karookian (agronomist), Gevorg Ya- 
coobian (composer, conductor ), A. Piroom- 
ian (General Piroomian’s brother, physi- 
cian), H. Bozoiar (physician), Sofik Yes- 
sayan (Zabel Yessayan’s daughter, teacher, 
gone mad), Tigran (architect), S. Stepan- 
ian (pedagog), Gevorg Dzovian (director 
of the Institute of Architecture), M. Kara- 
petian (teacher), Gh. Aghabekian (teach- 
er), K. Khirmamirian (judge), M. Marcar- 
ian (veterinarian), M. Hovhannissian (edi- 
tor). 

o o ° 

With the exception of Aghassi Khanch- 
ian whose death is known despite the enig- 
matic circumstanves of his assassination, 
Aram Kostanian the news of whose suicide 
was publishec in Soviet papers, Aderpet, 
Mirakian and A. Kachaznooni, the news 
of whose deaths were notified and whom 
we have recorded as silenced and about 
whom we could obtain no further informa- 
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tion, there were only three who were tried 
by Soviet courts and sentenced to death: 
Vahan Ter Vahanian, Vardan Mamikonian, 
and Shavarsh Ter Avakian. One other, 
Nersik Stepanian, according to Soviet 
newspapers, was executed, another, S. Ter 
Gabrie!ian, was thrown out of the window, 
thus meeting his death. With these excep- 
tions, all the rest of the names which have 
been mentioned above were liquidated by 
NKVD without any trial. 


The list which we have presented is con- 
fined only to noted Armenian intellectuals, 
civic, educational, and party leaders and 
government functionaries, and does not in- 
clude the vast masses of the peasants who 
fell victim of the Soviet purges between 
1920 and 1936, and whose number, before 
and after these two dates is calculated to 
have reached the staggering figure of 325,- 
000, 15 percent of the total population of 
Soviet Armenia. 














Three Poems 
KHATCHIK 
Cro 
Aware of Autumn 


Can you hear the autumn rustle in the bare woods? 

can you hear the sparrow’s disconsolate note? 

I have listened and have heard the breath of the seasons 
breathe their comings and farewells 

I hear the inaudible complaints from the woods 

when autumns’ there 

From trees when leaves hang sick and dead, ' 
from birds surveying naked boughs 

and a host of other grievances unexplainable 

mumbling in the hazy atomsphere 

of the dying year. 


I know a strange awakening 

of the dying year; 

what a fevor of delight— 

hastening through the yellow woods 

with a madness in my blood unequalled of other seasons. 


I know the evening wind in the hedges 

preparing the pathway of my exit to the fields 

where smoke streaks from the piles lean horizontally still; 
I know the moon of the late months 

and the dim stars; 

I know the naked trees against the days dying, 

the breath of the damp herbage 

rotting in the roadway ruts where leaves gather; 


I know the shout of the house wife 

from the house yard in the field, 

the call of bird at dusk from the lemon trees; 
I know the flutter of wings 

when the quail soars aloft of the vines 

in the dusk’s broad avenue of silence, 

the sparrow’s soft stir in the hedges; 

I know the smell of the after harvest 


(84) 
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that rests above the stripped fields, 
suspended like the smoke from the leaf piles, 
I know the grape and the melon, 

I know the peach and the huge family 

of nectareous edibles 

blistered in the sun’s heat and suspended 

in the heaviness of the year. 


I know of autumn’s presence 
for I have been eager with expectance 
with the recollections of autumns past. 


I feel autumn 

like the fingers of women on fabric during purchase 
invisible to my touch 

yet as tangible as the breath of my being. 

I lean for autumn before the summer's gone 

eager for its arrival, 

and I lean on it through every hour 

of its glorious stay. 


I know autumn like the mother her child. 
from perception of manhood to age, 
the days of watchful delight 


to mischievous grieving. 


My soul is the meter of this season 
registering its coming and going. 


I feel its dampness 

when I trounce the hay piles on my rounds at dawn, 

on the sleek plum boughs beside the house; 

I feel it in my clothes 

when I prepare.my dress on awakening, 

chilled with its presence and ever grateful for the familiarity. 


What a fevor of delight 

to know, to feel, to breathe, to touch 

this quiet season, 

the restful season of sadness, 

moody season 

that I see suspended over me, 

leaning across the roof tops to the bare woods 
and beyond and beyond, 

so gloriously commingled in the atmosphere 
of the dying year. 


ieispints CO alibiies 
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Leave the Dead 


Leave the dead where the red roots are, 
shame to lift the bone etching itself 
to the contours of the claiming rock, 
decay’s inexorable sweet-tooth. 

lock the door! lock the door! 


Leave the dead where the spirit hovers. 
the breath and the red pettern locked eternally 
in the semblance of the inanimate crust, 
still form perfect. 
lock the door! lock the door! 


Leave the dead to the green grass spears 
after the maggot nausea and the stink, 
sucked out of vision, diminishing pattern 
quietly returning, returning. 

lock the door! lock the door! 


Leave the dead where the red roots are. 
—o— 
Life Begins at Thirty-Five 


I counted on the elemental roadway, ran aground 
and since dragged keel against a world of barbs— 
grown weary, water-logged and scarred 

with dislocated vetebrae and knotted head 

that syllables a reason why I’m good as dead. 


So plunge me down in cold surrender to the sea, 

out in the levels of the flora and the fin, 

the rythmic crashing silence of the heaving continent; 
so plunge and let me glide and let me glide 

and rub my body in this subterranean tide 

where Babel tower-like, all dismal with the word, 

apart there I as lime ooze bubble and the whale, 

suck in an understanding of this drifting world 

through senses peeping out against the skin, 

swing on a moment of eternity, black-out and then begin. 


: 
} 
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THUS SPAKE 
ZARATHUSTRA 


(Impressions and Ideas) 


JACK KARAPETIAN 


The Arrival 

And one day when the copious April rain 
was deluging the somber skirts of New 
York harbor, there anchored the U. S. S. 
Marine Carp, a onetime cargo ship carry- 
ing American troops to the battlefields of 
Pacific Islands. There were more than 
six-hundred passengers aboard. They came 
from Beirut; they came from the sandy 
shores of Haifa and Tel-Aviv; they came 
from Alexandria and Pieria and from sev- 
eral other places around the Mediterranean 
Sea. They all were wide-eyed people, 
poor and undernourished; they looked more 
like moving shadows than real human be- 
ings. They seemed to be afraid of some- 
thing and during the voyage across the 
Atlantic they kept holding and watching 
their old, worn-out baggage, as if some- 
body was going to steal them. 

Among the passengers there was a dark, 
skinny Persian who had a student's pass- 
port. He had paid $175 to the American 
Export Line in Beirut to come to America. 
Like most of the orientals, this young man 
also had very sad eyes, and the fact that 
he finally had reached the land of liberty 
had made him sadder. All his life in the 
Old Ccuntry he had longed and dreamed 
of America, of the splendid myths of Ameri- 
can cities. And now that he could smell 
the strangely American smell of New York 
City and could see through the fog the 
vague and enormous forms of Manhattan 
towers he felt like crying from happiness. 


(87) 


In this strange and growing sadness he 
was not alone. 

Evangelina, the Greek girl from Athens 
tor whom he had nursed a silent love all 
during the voyage, stood next to him and 
cried gently, dolorously, like an innocent 
little girl. She had such delicate shoulders 
that he was afraid to touch them. 

He simply held her cold, small hands. 

They could not speak each other’s lan- 
guage. For twenty eight days they looked 
into each other’s eyes and said nothing, but 
they understood all that was supposed to 
be said. Sometimes, during the night, 
when the ocean would get rough and the 
crazy, white waves would splash madly at 
the iron chest of the ship, they would climb 
the upper deck and watch closely the 
strange mysterious rage of the waves. 
Sometimes, unconsciously they would find 
themselves in embrace, panting heavily, 
but never, never dared they kiss each 
other. Like the rest of the passengers, 
they were afraid of something; they were 
afraid of life, or maybe they were afraid 
of the great joy of love and being. They 
were very young and very beautiful. 

Before the gate of the custom house was 
opened, the immigration officers got busy 
checking and signing the visas and pass- 
ports. All this investigation was taking 
place in the dining room of the ship. The 
young man from Persia was surprised at 
the gentleness and politeness of the officers. 
They all were clean-shaven, well-dressed 
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and smiling, something he had not experi- 
enced before with the uniform men in Eu- 
rope and in the Middle East. Besides, he 
saw nothing militaristic about their uni- 
forms, a fact that suddenly filled his being 
with a warm feeling of security. 

Evangelina spoke to him in Greek and 
he answered her in Armenian which was 
his mother-tongue. And they both smiled 
sadly. 

She had on a heavy dark overcoat and 
a white woolen scarf framed her dark, 
night-like hair, giving her a newcomer’s 
timid look. 

They called her name. She gathered the 
bundle of envelopes from the table and 
made her way towards the officer’s desk. 
Once she turned back and said something 
but he could not hear her voice anymore, 
tor they already had opened the custom 
gates and suddenly a wave of excitement 
swept over the passengers. They all be- 
gan to talk at once, creating a typical scene 
in an oriental bazaar. They were loud and 
excited in their speech; they spoke in 
Arabic, in Hebrew, in English and French; 
they shouted in Turkish and they cried in 
Greek and Armenian. There were some 
women who wept too. And the officers 
never interrupted them, they did not scold 
or threaten them with their batons. They 
simply smiled and enjoyed the atmosphere. 

He thought of many things, things that 
suddenly come from somewhere very far 
and nestle in one’s heart, causing a sweet 
pain; things like the reality of America, the 
deep symphony of New York, the sad 
smile of Evangelina, and then the call of 
earth, the sublime nostalgia to walk on 
the earth. 

When his turn came, an elderly officer 
asked his name. He gave the officer his 
name. The officer reminded him so much 
of his father that he wanted to talk to him 
in Armenian. 

“Are you a student?” the officer asked. 


“Yes,” he said in English. He knew just 
a few English words and phrases to get 
by. 

“Do you speak English?” 

“No. Very sorry,” said the student. 

“But you speak alright,” the officer smil- 
ed. 

He smiled too. 

“Are you from Iran?” 

“Yes.” 

“From Teheran?” 

“Teheran.” 

“Where are you going to go for your 
studies? What school?” 

“University of Kansas City.” 

“Missouri ha? That’s my home state,” 
said the officer. 

He smiled and looked around to see 
Evangelina. She was not there. 

“How long are you going to stay in the 
United States?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Your visa says four years. I'll give you 
two years. After two years you have to 
renew your passport. O.K.?” 

“Very well. Thank you,” the Persian 
student said. 

After a few more questions the immi- 
gration officer signed the papers, put them 
in an envelope and handed it to him. 

“Good luck to you son, I am sure you 
are going to like our country.” 

He smiled again and said good-by to the 
officer. 

They had told him that the American 
immigration officials are the strictest ones 
in the world, and that if you cannot speak 
English with them, they will send you a 
certain place called Ellis Island. He was 
surprised that the whole formality was 
so short and friendly, and he thanked God 
for the goodness of America. 

He looked around to find Evangelina. 

The custom house was an over-sized hall, 
with rather somber walls and grey ceilings. 
He did not like it Everything in it, that 
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is, the passengers, the officers, the baggage 
and the big plates with black letters hang- 
ing alphabetically from the ceiling gave 
the impression of impermanence, depres- 
sive and transitory like any station in the 
world. 

He rushed towards the letter P hoping 
that he would find the Greek girl with 
her faded baggage. But she was not there. 
There was no baggage under the letter P. 
He thought she might be among the group 
of women who were waiting in the corner 
of the waiting room. But she was not there 
either. Then, he persuaded himself that 
she was waiting for him someplace out- 
side. 

When he found his belongings, a fat, 
soft and red-faced official asked him; “Are 
these bags yours?” 

“Yes,” he said. 


“Where is your destination?” 

“New York, Boston and Kansas City.” 
“What is your address in New York?” 
“1956 Bathgate Avenue, Bronx, N. Y.” 


‘O. K.” the officer said. “Do you have 
anything valuable in your baggage?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“What?” the officer asked. 

“Books.” 

“Just books?” 

“My belongings.” said he. 

The officer asked him to open the bags. 
When he did, the man touchied them indif- 
ferently and said, “O. K.” and called a 
Negro porter who instantly rushed towards 
them, grabbed the luggage and in a few 
seconds disappeared in the turmoil of the 
hall. 

Then he realized that he was in America, 
that he was free to participate in the fate 
of millions of others who are busy making 
America a happy !and of freedom. He was 
a big dreamer, the sort that only the Orient 
is able to create, the kind that lives in a 
semi-reality which he thought was far 
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more wholesome and more natural than 
that of realistic mortals. 


He could not find Evangelina. She was 
gone. 


Instead of following the concourse he 
turned in the direction of the ship which 
had brought him to America and looked 
at it with a sincere and warm expression 
of beatitude in his eyes. The Marine Carp 
looked so empty and abandoned that he 
felt as if no one had ever lived or walked 
on it. His heart was filled with sadness, 
he wanted to go back to the ship and for 
the last time touch with his hands her iron 
walls and smell the peculiar smell of the 
ship that during the voyage had filled his 
senses with a fine feeling of adventure. 


“We are closing the gate,” said a green- 
uniformed man. “Have you forgotten any- 
thing?” 

“No,” he answered and left the place. 

On the street there was a big commotion. 
Everybody was rushing for something. A 
platoon of porters carried big trunks and 
lined them up on the wet sidewalk, the 
taxicabs were having a veritable heyday. 
There were so many of them that he 
thought the entire fleet of New York City’s 
taxis were gathered there. None of the 
drivers grabbed his coat nor did they pull 
him into the taxis. He began to enjoy the 
first act of civilization. Besides the Ma- 
rine Carp, there were three other ships 
that had anchored that very same morning 
and their passengers too consisted mostly 
of war refugees and Displaced Persons. 
Having gone through all the formalties of 
Immigration and custom offices, now the 
passengers crowded on the sidewalk, creat- 
ing a miniature image of Babel. They all 
shouted and talked loudly in thier foreign 
languages. Same of them embraced their 
American relatives and cried with happi- 
ness; some just cried because they did not 
have anyone to welcome them, and there 
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were others who simply were confused and 
did not know what to do. 

Now he was sure that he had lost Evan- 
gelina. Like a gentle breeze she had come 
from somewhere, she had spread a few 
sparkling fires here and there in his heart, 
and then she had departed as suddenly 
as she had appeared. 

He stood there in the rain and looked 
at the beginning of America. There was 
nothing magic or golden about the smoggy 
lines of the huge buildings towering their 
heads into the grey clouds, he did not see 
any touch of glamor in the asphalt jungle 
which stretched before his eyes, but deep 
in his heart he began to feel the strange 
greatness and the powerful truth of the 
land with all the living and dead things in 
it. 


The Romance 


“Just coffee?” asks she. 

“Just coffee,” [ answered. 

Cynthia or rather Cy smiles the way no 
one can smile except a drugstore fountain 
girl, a smile that blossoms in one moment 
and fades in the next second, just like a 
sun-ray in an autumnal sky. 

“Where have you been? I haven't seen 
you for almost three days?” Even though 
the streetcar roars on Vermont Avenue I 
still find her voice sweeter than before. 

“Just fooling around.” 

“Fooling around where?” 

“Up and down the streets.” 

“Looking for a iob?” 

“No. Looking at the people.” 

“Are you going crazy?” 

“Something like that.” 

A drugstore in America is a intrinsic part 
of the community; it is a compound ori- 
ental market with electric lights and num- 
erous technicolor objects. When I came 
from the Old Country, instead of movies 
I used to go to a drugstore in New York 
and entertain myself simply looking at the 


abundant products of this Republic. An- 
other of my discoveries was the cash- regis- 
ter. First, a young girl, usually blonde, 
smiles at you, then, you give her the mer- 
chandise and the money. In this instance 
let us say a toothbrush. She hits with her 
finger on the button-like numbers of the 
machine, there rings the tricky cash-regis- 
ter and there goes your shiny quarter. She 
smiles again which goes to prove that you 
are now in possession of a nylon tooth- 
brush. 

Cynthia brings my coffee and smiles, this 
time sincerely, without any affectation. 

“You know what? I’m leaving,” she says. 

“Where Cy?” 

“I am going back to Chelsea.” 

“You are? How come?” I ask. 

“I like Massachusetts better than Cali- 
fornia. Besides, I miss my folks very 
much. Haven't seen them for almost a 
year.” 

“What about a Hollywood career, your 
beautiful dreams?” 

“Gave up.” 

“So soon?” 

“I've tried every possible and impossible 
way to get a break and everytime I’ve found 
myself facing a blank wall. I just want to 
go home; I want to go back to my teach- 
ing job.” 

“Don't say teaching job,” I say, “say the 
art of teaching.” 

“Whatever it 1s,” Cynthia says. 

Someone from the right corner of the 
counter orders a hamburger. Cynthia 
rushes to him. 

“Onion, pickle or catchup?” 

“No onion, no pickle, no catchup; just 
a plain hamburger,” the man says. 

I drink my coffee and feel alive all over 
again. Coffee is a wonderful thing when 
you are good and sad, especially when 
after searching all day long for something, 
you haven’t four.d it, even in a large city 
as Los Angeles. 
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Meditation 

Cities are wonderful things when people 
are living in them; they look like gigantic 
amusement parks with thousands of amuse- 
ments floating in every corner of dark and 
light sidewalks. And the lights are some- 
times green, sometimes red and blue, but 
most of the time they are white. If you 
are good and drunk with something you 
have the chance to walk through all the 
famous and dirty streets of a city and en- 
joy every possible movement of life, the 
eternal joy of mortality, and why not-the 
echo of your own footsteps in the sym- 
phonic turmoil of millions of other foot- 
steps. 


Los Angeles is a city in California, USA. 

It is a flat city with white walls and blue 
smog, and the Pacific Ocean looks almost 
grey in this very time of the year. 

So, it did happen that that evening 
good old Zarathustra spoke to me when 
night had not fallen yet into the black veil 
of silence. 

Zarathustra did not say, “I teach you the 
Superman. Man is something that can be 


surpassed. What have ye done to surpass 
man?” 


“All beings hitherto have created some- 
thing beyond themselves: and ye want to 
be the ebb of that great tide, and would 
rather go back te the beast than surpass 
man?” 

Instead Zarathustra said; “I teach you the 
kindliness and the passion. Man is some- 
thing that can be surpased by God. What 
have ye done to surpass yourself?” 


He was a medium-sized man with a 
rather civilized air. Although his Bond tail- 
ored light blue suit was a little bit too large 
and awkward for him, still he could pass 
as an American. He did not have a beard, 
moustache or any other kind of old classi- 
cal facial features. The only thing that 
was imperatively strange about him was 


the expression in his deep, black eyes, full 
of life, clarity and wisdom. 

“I miss Persia,” I said, “I miss Persia.” 

“You should not miss Persia or anyplace 
in the world, for the Earth is your home, 
your sweet, everlasting beautiful home.” 
He flipped his cigarette and with his cane 
drew some horizontal lines in the air. 

‘Oh, darling, darling. . .” came a soft, 
warm contralto voice from the radio and 
I thought Tallulah was in my room. Then, 
instantly a huge violet happiness snuggled 
in and around my being when I began to 
realize that millions of people heard the 
same voice. 

By the way, who in hell is this fellow 
Nietzsche who thinks that a Persian guy 
could ever imagine to be some sort of a 
Superman. Persians are poets, and the 
poets are the flowers of mankind. Flowers 
need water and sunshine, Persians need 
wine and song. Every Persian is a Zara- 
thustra of some sort or other. Superman? 
Ridiculous! Power? Absurd! 

The Zarathustra that I am talking about 
is not a mythical creation of a philosopher 
but a living thing that comes with the be- 
ginning of each life and goes with the light 
of each life. It is rather an eternal song. 

My room was getting dark. It was not 
really evening, there were just too many 
grey clouds gathering above Westmoreland 
Avenue. My home. I had to push a but- 
ton. I did. And there flew the electricity. 

“Wonderful! wonderful!” said Zarathus- 
tra. 

“What is wondeful?” I said. 

“The light.” 

“Oh, the light.” 

“Yes, the light. It is wonderful to have 
more light.” 

“I suppose so,” I said. Then, I thought 
of my life, the sweet mystery of my being. 

At the beginning there was a dirty street 
in the bosom of a dusty city with good, 
evil, innocent and melancholic children 
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playing from dawn till late tonight, among 
the infinite caravans of exhausted donkeys. 
The donkeys were always tired and un- 
majestic. They looked like lazy philoso- 
phers. And then the life, the air, the sun, 
the street and the laughter of living things 
were eternally eternal. There, there was no 
limit, no end, no thinking. Thinking was 
only for dead mature people. Everything 
was feeling like the murmur of lonely 
spring someplace in the brown beasts of 
any country in the world. 


Then, at the halfway things were differ- 
ent. The world was taking a shape; it was 
getting ready to enter in a huge box where 
the North was the opposite of the South 
and the West was the opposite of East and 
then there was the sky that was no more 
a blue veil but an object consisting of sev- 
eral gases. But the most amazing thing 
was that the neighbor’s daughter was de- 
veloping two round forms on her chest and 
her smile was no more the cry of a wild 
animal, but a colorful dream of desire and 
poetry. Then the streets were iron fences 
and the city was a deadly prison. Behind 
the wall, beyond the long, lonely cypress 
trees there were other trees, and more 
trees, and purple horizons too. At the half- 
way was the rise of the body and the secret 
prayer of the soul and then there was death 
so delicately swect and far, as if life was 
an enchanting reverie. 


Then there came a time between the 
beginning and the end when there was 
nothing left from the beginning and the 
end was a dreadful nightmare. The man 
stands at a crossroad and wonders where 
to go. Rught or left? Up or down? And 
the life is for living things — things that 
grow in savage forests or sometimes, even 
in the nearby graveyard. And the cities, 
and the space and the boundaries of all 
countries were dissolving into a huge 
nothingness, like those tiny faded toys left 
miserably in the back-yard, a rainy day, 


when the child was not a child anymore. 

And now, the big present, the prosaic 
hyena dance in the dark pit and the hang- 
ing avalances, icy and cold like death itself, 
from the summit of the skies. But where 
to go? Life is so sweet and enchanting 
that you do not know where to go. There 
is a song in this city, there is a song in the 
others, and still songs in the other far for- 
gotten good cities. What can one do in a 
city when his brother, an unknown soul, 
is still dying in an ugly, bloody foxhole? 

“Come fill the cup .. .” I said. 

“What is that?” asked Zarathustra in- 
quisitively looking at the bottle of whiskey. 

“It’s whiskey. Try it,” I said. 

“Do you have rea wine?” the Old Persian 
said caressing his thick, black eyebrows. 

“No, sorry. Just whiskey. Try it. It’s 
good.” 

“Good or bad I will take it. I am your 
guest,” said he and dreamily gazing at the 
ceiling of my rvom. finished the stanza 
that I had quoted from Omar Khayyam; 
“... and the Bird is on the Wing.” 

“Do you like it?” I said. 

“It is exquisite, it is like nectar.” 

“I mean the stanza.” 

“Anything that is part of life is good.” 

I had waited long, almost twenty-five 
years to hear Zarathustra speak. I knew 
that someday he would break the silence 
and speak the truth. T do not know why, 
I always thought that he lived someplace 
in the vicinity of the ruins of Persepolis 
in Persia. Some people said that Zara- 
thustra dwelt in the green valleys of Mount 
Demavend, and that only once a year he 
descended from the plateaus to the desert 
of Kavir to celebrate the sun-rise of No- 
Rouz, the New-Year of the Persian world. 
Although no one had ever seen him or 
heard his prophetic voice, every Persian 
knows that he is there, someplace in the 
blessed kingdom of Allah. 
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I had never imagined that I would meet 
him in Los Angeles. 

‘Another glass?” I asked. 

“Yes, please,” Zarathustra said. 

I put some more chunks of ice in his 
glass, poured the whiskey, then filled the 
rest of the glass with White Rock soda and 
offered him the drink 

He was extremely pleased with my 
American hospitality. He raised the glass 
above his shoulder and said: 

“To all those who are seeking for some- 
thing.” 

“To all those who are seeking for some- 
thing.” I repeated. 

We emptied the glasses. 
again. 


I filled them 


The Big Show was continuing in my 
small Motorola radio, and Tallulah’s voice 
was echoing in the four corners of my 
room. It was good to be alive and hear 
a woman who could talk like poetry. I have 
heard thousands of famous and unknown 
feminine voices, but none of them can ex- 
cell the warmth and sensuality of Tallv- 
lah’s. 

Zarathustra had come to my home in a 
very casual way, like any other important 
event that comes in one’s life in a very cas- 
ual way. I had opened the door of my 
apartment in expectation of someone. And 
there stood someone with a wooden cane 
in his hand. ; 

“I am Zarathustra, your compatriot,” he 
said with a quiet amiable tone. 

“The traveller!” I exclaimed with great 
joy and surprise. 

“You might say so, if you wish to,” said 
he. 

“Come in please, come in, I thought you 
were in Persia.” 

“I travel all over the world wherever I 
see a spiritual crisis. I knew that you were 
lonely so I came to visit you.” 


“Yes. They are.” 

“And the music, the symphony,” he said. 
“What symphony?” I said approaching 
him. 

“The symphony of the city. Don’t you 
hear it?” 

“No, I don't.” 

“You should, you should, you should hear 
the symphony of the city.” 

I did not say anything. 
whiskey. 

Zarathustra drank the whiskey too. 

And while lights were glittering in the 
city, and while an unpleasant voice was 
announcing a commercial on the radio, I 
heard a deep, vibrating voice coming from 
the window. 

And thus spake Zarathustra; 

“I teach you the art of mortality. Man is 
something that is born to swim the great, 
savage and floody river, the river that does 
not have a beginning or an end. The 
trouble with you is that still you have the 
illusions of immortality, the dream of the 
infinite life and the frenzy of greatness. 

“And the river fows endlessly, crazily 
like the song of God which is a song of 
love, passion and life. . . . 

“I teach you the art of living which is 
the only purpose of creation. Do not be 
afraid of the river, of the impetuous foam- 
ing billows. Once you are in the gigantic 
bosom of grey waves, the rest of it is an 
enchanting challenge for survival. 

“Remember the river and do not sit on 
sandy shore meditating the enigmas of 
finality, for thinking for the sake of think- 
ing leads to the vanity of greatness, and 
it is the mother of spiritual weakness. The 
main thing is the river, even though you die 
before reaching the other side where ex- 
tends the skirt of the green forest. 

“And the river flows endlessly, crazily 
like the song of God which is a song of love, 
passion and life... .” 


I drank the 














THE ARMENIANS OF 
RUMANIA 


PART Ill 
By H. J. SIROUNI 


Attempts to Organize a New 
Diocese in Suchova 

When in 1775 Bukowina was annexed 
to Austria a very difficult situation was 
created for the local Lousavorchakan* Ar- 
menians. The Armenians of Transylvania 
had long since joined the Catholic Church, 
the missionary work of the Jesuits was a 
menace to Bukow:na Armenians, on the 
other hand the Mother See of Etchmiadzin 
had great difficulty in keeping contact 
through its emissaries. 

The Armenians of Suchova made sev- 
eral appeals to Catholicos Ghookas (1780- 
1800) io appoint a Prelate over them. On 
the other hand, Emperor Joseph II 
through special edict had forbidden the 
entry of Armenian national ecclesiastical 
leaders into his domain, probably fearing 
that they might be a tool in the hands of 
Turkey and Russia. Catholicos Ghookas 
wrote official letters both to Emperor 
Toseph and the Austrian Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg. 

Both these dccuments are dated Feb- 
ruary 15, 1785. The Catholicos besought 
the Emperor to permit the establishment 
of an Armenian Prelacy in Suchova and to 
this end he sought the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor’s intercession with the Emperor. The 
Emperor finally acquiesced to this request 
by permitting the Armenians of Bukowina 
io be directly subject to the Catholicos of 
Etchmiadzin and the Patriarch of Con- 


* Members of the Armenian National Apos- 
tolic Church. 


(94) 


stantinople, but the question of the Pre- 
lacy, before it was settled, was forgotten, 
although the Emperor had made a de- 
finite promise. 

The appeals of the Catholicos to 
Joseph’s successor, Leopold II (1790-1792) 
were likewise fruitless, due to the steady 
diminution of the Armenian constituency. 
The efforts of Catholicos Nerses Ashtara- 
ketzi met the same fate and Suchova never 
had a Prelate although itinerant church- 
men administered to the spiritual needs of 
the community from time to time. 

The See of Kishinev 

When in 1813 the City of Kishinvev was 
founded the City of Yash was the seat of 
Grigor Archbishop Zakarian of Akkerman, 
Prelate of Bessarabia, Moldavia, Muntania, 
Bukowina and Galizia. In 1814 the Arch- 
bishop transferred his seat from Yash to 
Kishinev. From then on Yash never had 
an archbishop. 

The history of the Kishinev Diocese is 
beyond the limits of this essay. Suffice it 
to record here the names of ecclesiasticals 
who resided here during the course of one 
century: Grigor Archbishop Zakarian 
(1814-1827), Nerses Archbishop Ashtara- 
ketzi who was a sort of exile here until he 
was elected Catholicos, Bishop Abamelik 
(1828-1841), Khoren Vardapet Hovakim- 
ian (1877-1878), Bishop Makar (1878- 


1885), Hoosick Vardapet Movsesian 
(1895-1899), and Archbishop Nerses 
(1899-1917). 


The Diocese of Kishinev came to an end 
when in 1918 Bessarabia was annexed to 
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THE ARMENIANS 


Rumania and was incorporated into the 
Diocese of Greater Rumnaia. Bishop Ma- 
kar who later became Catholicos of All 
Armenians, also rendered great services to 
the Kishinev Diocese. 


The Prelates of Bucharest 


A search through the archives of Bucha- 
rest brought to light that Armenians had 
prelates not only in Suchova, Yash, and 
Kishinev, but also in Bucharest. It is a 
significant fact that, until the 18th century, 
the Armenians of Rumania and surround- 
ing countries were under the direct juris- 
diction of Etchmiadzin, but in the 19th 
century this authority was taken over by 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople which 
assumed the responsibility of supplying 
these communities with prelates and visit- 
ing pastors. 

The first document which fell into our 
hands was a pastoral letter of Patriarch 
Hacobos of Constantinople, dated Septem- 
ber 8, 1839, and addressed to the congre- 
gations of Bucharest, Yash, Suchova, 
Potishan, Roman. Phoknash, Hokna, Galatz 
and Ibrayil, announcing the appointment 
of Khachatour Vardapet as Prelate of Mol- 
davia and Valachia. 

After the death of Patriarch Hacobos, in 
a new pastoral letter dated November 1, 
1841, Patriarch Astvatzatour confirms the 
1einstatement of Khachatour. Vardapet as 
Prelate. The pastoral letter is addresed 
to the same congregations. 

It seems that Khachatour Vardapet en- 
countered some difficulties while in office 
in his efforts to organize a new diocese in 
Bucharest and Yash. According to an im- 
portant document which we discovered in 
the archives, the Armenians of Bucharest 
and Yash agreed to the appointment of a 
prelate and drew up a list of conditions 
pertaining to the price of spiritual services, 
such as, weddings, anointments, the trial 
of guilty priests, etc. 
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The Constitution of Yash 


The first constitution regulating the life 
of Yash Armenians as a community, and 
which decided its status toward the Patri- 
archate of Constantinople, was prepared by 
Hacob Biyiklian in 1840. This statute, ori- 
ginally in the Turkish language, was trans- 
‘ated into Armenian by Serovbeh Babikian, 
a teacher of the Armenian school of Yash. 


The aim of this statute was the reforma- 
tion and the prosperity of both the Armen- 
ian church and school, and to define the 
method of administering the revenues and 
the expenditures. Most of all it defined 
the spiritual and adminstrative bond be- 
tween the community and the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople and peremptorily reject- 
ed the maintenance of an Armenian pre- 
lacy in Rumania. It consented to accept 
only visiting emissaries of the Patriarchate, 
provided they did not stay longer than 40- 
60 days, according to the visitor's spiritual 
rank. The visiting emissaries were sup- 
posed to complete their work during that 
period and to depart to Constantinople. 
‘This constitution and by-laws was ratified 
by Patriarch Hacob on September 18, 
1840, through official document No. 340, 
and was put into effect by Vota Mina 
Sturza through edict No. 163 issued on 
November 8, 1841. 


In 1844 Hacob Biyiklian added a Ruman- 
ian language appendix to the Armenian 
text. This appendix provided that the com- 
munity Board of Trustees, which consisted 
of five members, aside from attending to 
the maintenance of the church, the reforma- 
tion of the schools and the administration 
of the revenues. should have the right to 
settle official transactions among the Ar- 
menians, such as inheritance, dowries, 
deeds and similar signatures, to try and 
to resolve quarrels, and all such verdicts 
would be recognized by the government 
authorities. 
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This constitution, and Hacob Patriarch’s 
encyclical letter confirming the same, play- 
ed a great role in the history of Rumanian 
Armenians, and it was chiefly due to them 
that the establishment of an Armenian Pre- 
Jacy in Rumania was frustrated for three 
quarters of a century. 

A New Prelate and New Controversies 

These quarrels started in the days of 
Archbishop Gevorg of Eudemish, a former 
Prelate of Balue. In the Central Library 
of Bucharest Armenians there is a manu- 
script entitled “Little Book Called the Gift 
of Love” by Gevorg Vardapet Frangulian 
of Eudemish, later Bishop and Prelate of 
Rumania. The book, a symposium of poems 
and sermons, was written in 1824. The 
last eight pages of his manuscript, which 
was written in 1843, are devoted to a de- 
scription of the events centering on the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople during that 
period. This had to dc with the fight be- 
tween the Djemaran (Junior College) of 
Scutari and the bankers. Because Arch- 
bishop Gevorg had signed a petition of the 
bankers, Patriarch Asdvadzatourian wants 
to banish him from Constantinople and 
eventually succeeds in sending him to Ru- 
mania as Prelate. 

According to the manuscript, Archbishop 
Gevorg set out on February 3, 1848, and 
wrrived at Bucharest via Adrionopolis and 
Nousjouk. He was met with great honors 
and was given an ovation at the Holy 
Hreshtagapet Church of Bucharest on 
March 4th. At that tim:e there was a Var- 
dapet in Bucharest by the name of Marti- 
ros, formely a prelate but dismissed by 
Bishop Ghookas. Martiros Vardapet tries 
to frustrate Archbishop Gevorg’s mission 
but he does not succeed. 


Another interesting document is a letter 
of Nerses Ashtaraketzi from Kishinev, dat- 
ed May 29, 1848, and addressed to Bishop 
Gevorg. It is a sort of expostulatory let- 
ter in regard to a certain book which must 


be suppressed in order to break the resist- 
ance of Yash. 

After conveying his felicitations on his 
new oifice as Prelate of Valachia and Mol- 
davia, Ashtaraketzi makes a number of sug- 
gestions to the Prelate of Rumania per- 
taining to the tranquility and unity of the 
church. 

As a matter of fact, the arrival of Arch- 
bishop Gevorg had given cause of great 
concern to the boards of trustees of Mol- 
cavia. Yash was the center of the opposi- 
tion but there were other cities which were 
disgruntled. Phoksha and Roman wished 
to remain neutral but they authorized the 
boards of Yash and Potoshan to settle the 
matter in behalf of Moldavia, namely, 
whether they want to accept the Prelate 
or to reject him. 

The Board of Trustees of Potoshan, how- 
ever, in a letter dated June 8, 1848, and 
addressed to Yash, repudiate their former 
declaration of neutrality, and insist that 
such an important transaction, as the estab- 
lishmeut of a prelacy which affects the en- 
{ire community, must be acted upon by 
all the cities. To this effect, all cities must 
send their representatives to Yash where 
they will settle the matter in unison. Poto- 
shan proposed therefore the convening of 
a representative assembly at Yash consist- 
ing of the delegates of the four cities. The 
Convention should take place on the 10th 
of the month. 

On April 12, 1845, the Board of Trustees 
of Yash notified the Armenian boards of 
Moldavia of receipt of an encyclical of the 
Fatriarch of Constantinople endorsing the 
Constitution for the reformation of the Mol- 
davian churches and schools and exempt- 
ing Moldavia Armenians from establishing 
a prelacy. The Yash Board sent the ency- 
clical letter to be read in all the churches 
and then returned 


In the same letter the Yash Board in- 
vites them to elect and send two represen- 
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iatives each who in turn shall elect a Cen- 
tral Beard of Trustees of Moldavia, in ac- 
cordance with the permission of the Prince 
of Moldavia. 

On June 10, 1848, the Yash Board of 
Trustees referred the proposition of the 
Potoshan letter to the attention of the other 
boards, requesting their opinion on it. 

The Board of Potoshan, in a letter dated 
July 22, 1843, appealed to the other boards 
to join in the representative assembly 
which was to convene at Yash at the end 
of one month to decide the question of the 
prelacy, either affirmative or negative, and 
invited them to send two delegates each. 

It appears Archbishop Gevorg was oblig- 
ed to go to Yash to insure the approval of 
Moldavia in regard to his prelacy. To 
this end, on June 17, 1848, he sent a circular 
letter from Yash to the Armenians of Yash, 
Potoshan, Roman, Phokshan and Okna. 
The letter was written in the Turkish 
language with Armenian letters, in which, 
after his paternal blessings, he says: 

“Now that there has been an end of the 
system of nuncios, the people cannot re- 
main without a pastor. Without a prelate, 
without a Vardapet, there can be neither 
a church nor a nation. It is inconceivable 
that laymen can maintain the spiritual gov- 
ernment. We have now been appointed 
your spiritual father, embodying in us all 
the other seats. If you send us away with 
bent head and with wounded heart, first 
of all you will have moved contrary to the 
Holy Gospel and the Saviors command 
who sent his 72 disciples into the world 
to preach the word, saying, those who in- 
sult you will insult also me, and those who 
receive you will receive me. Apostle Paul, 
too, has said unto you to be obedient to 
your leaders.” 

But the most extraordinary thing is the 
part of the latter in which Archbishop Ge- 
vorg begs them not to reject him: 

“I will pay you a visit once a year, ten 
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days in one place, five days in another, 
and fifteen days in another. I will hold 
a service, I will bless the people, I will de- 
liver a few sermons, and I will receive 
your donations, whatever they may be. Be- 
sides this, I would ask that each church 
appoint me a pension, each according to 
its ability. I do not ask anything else from 
you. Consider me as an apostle if you 
wish, or a preacher, or a father. Or if you 
wish, consider me as an emissary of Etch- 
miadzin or Jerusalem. After all, I am a 
bishop. Do not make me weep and God 
will give you laughter. I see that your 
affairs have gone badly, the reason per- 
haps is that you have gone against God. 
Again I beseech you, do not despise my 
holy bishop's rank. It will bring you good 
luck, even as the Holy Catholicos, upon 
enointing me bishop, said to me “Wherever 
you set foot, you shall take with you the 
blessing of God and the Holy Illuminator’.” 

Continumg the vein, the Archbishop 
writes: 

“I fell into your lap, pity me. If you do 
not accept me as your Prelate, at least re- 
gard me as a visiting bishop. What I ask 
is not much. Simply my elementary needs 
end nothing more Keep me as your fa- 
ther, Consider how much I have humili- 
ated myself for your sake.” 


Anarchy 


Being without a common constitution, 
the various Armenian communities of Ru- 
rnania had their individual statutes and by- 
laws with their own unique names. For 
example, the administrative executive of 
Yash called itself “The Armenian Govern- 
ment of Moldavia in Yash,” or, “The Ar- 
menian Central Board of Trustees of Mol- 
davia.” Roman, “The Armenian National 
Government of Roman,” Bukowina, “Na- 
tional Board of Trustees of Lousavorcha- 
kan Armenians,,” Suchova, “Armenian 
Board of Trustees of Suchova,” Bucharest, 
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“National Board cf Trustees of Lousavor- 
chakan Armenians.” 

Furthermore, the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople exercized its religious authority 
over Rumanian Armenians only through its 
visiting pastors. In 1848 Bucharset was 
visited by a Vardapet named Michael. The 
people, however, did not like him and sent 
him away because of his conduct unbecom- 
ing a man of God. In the same year an- 
other visitor came to Rumania whose name 
was Archbishop Ghookas. The Bucharest 
National Board of Trustees wrote the fol- 
lowing to the Patriarch of Constantinople 
about him: “Also, we deem it our duty to 
call to the attention of your Holy Sover- 
egnity the devout and diligent accomplish- 
ments of Father Ghookas the Archbishop 
who during his visit with us, in an un- 
usually short time, carried out not a few 
reforms both in our church and in the 
schools of our city, as well as the Missakian 
and Araratian schools for girls, for the 
which, we beseech Your Majesty to grant 
us a blessed pastoral letter in behalf of 
Ghookas the Archbishop whos is a visitor 
with us and a defender of the Armenian 
people of our city and from whom we have 
benefited very greatly, generally speaking.” 

About 1849 Rumania was visited by a 
Vardapet named Hovhanness Arorian Ka- 
poutiktan who made a tour of the Armen- 
ian centers of Moidavia administering to 
the spiritual needs of the community. 


In 1858 Bishop Sarkis of Adrionoplis 
came to Rumania as a visitor. Bishop Sar- 
kis made a tour of the Armenian centers 
of Moldavia, and as he writes in his letter 
of May 22, 1858. “everywhere the magis- 
trates of the cities received us with due 
homage and great honors in accordance 
with the command of the illustrious Lieu- 
tenant Prince.” According to a correspon- 
dence from Yash to Massyatz Aghaoni 
‘1858, p. 277) signed by the well known 
Yessayi Drankhanlian in regard to Arch- 


bishop Sarkis, “During the whole period cf 
his spiritual visit to Moldavian Armenians 
(which lasted a whole year) few were not 
the reforms which he cnacted for us. He 
ordained five priests in Yash, Potoshan, 
Koman, Phokshan and Pakov.” 


In 1863 Arakel Vardapet Mazlumian 
came to Rumania as a visitor, with a spe- 
cial encyclical from the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and journeyed to all Armenian 
populated centers of Moldavia, including 
Suchova which at the time was under Aus- 
trian supremacy. Documents left from the 
same period reveal that the boards of trus- 
tees delivered to Mazlumian Vardapet the 
spiritual dues accummulated in 1859-1863. 

According to the minutes of March 24, 
1863, of the Bucharest National Board, 
“The National Board having considered 
the question of how far the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople and the Spiritual Council 
shall intervene in our internal spiritual af- 
fairs and to what extent their orders shall 
be obeyed. 


“Whereas, hitherto the Patriarchate has 
not interferred with our lay administration, 
nor will it interfere hereafter. 

“Whereas, the Patriarchate, due to its 
‘ack of close knowledge of our spiritual af- 
fairs, often is unjust in its decisions, and 
wrong is done, 

“Therefore, to prevent the recurrence 
of such untoward incidents, it is the deci- 
sion of this Board of Trustees that hence- 
forth, whatever orders come from the Pa- 
triarchate or the Spiritual Council, it shall 
be executed through the Board of Trustees 
of this church according to its discretion.” 

A pastoral letter of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, datec September 22, 1864, 
which condemned the wontonries of the 
Armenian press, bears the following super- 
scription in Turkish language with Armen- 
ian letters: “The Board of Trustees for- 
bade the reading of this letter in the 
church.” 
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An encyclical ietter by Patriarch Isiah 
of Jerusalem, dated May 20, 1865, and ad- 
dressed “An official letter to the Prelacy 
of the Moldavian and Valachian Dioceses,” 
was read in the church with the deletion 
of the quoted words by decision of the 
Bucharest National Board of Trustees in 
their session of July 18, 1865. The minutes 
of the same session states that “The com- 
munity of Bucharest does not recognize 
neither prelate, nor deputy prelate, nor 
any official letter.” 

In Rumanian Armenian chronicies, there 
is also mention of a visiting clergyman 
named Mugerdich Bishop Tigranian who 
is known in history by the name Hrasha- 
gorts (Miracle worker). 

In a letter of Bishop Mukuertich, August 
96, 1869, from Phokshan to Bucharest, we 
read the following memorandum: “A let- 
ter addressed to the diligent and blessed 
Board of Trustee Aga’s makes a request to 
support the Tigranian Company of Cilicia, 
reminding them that if the Armneian na- 
tion will not be lost, they must see to it 
that this company prospers.” 

In 1870 we find in Rumania an inmate 
of the Monastery ot Jerusalem, by the name 
of Stepannos Vardapet. as a visitor. 


Rumania and the Armenian National 
Assembly of Constantinople 

As known, according to the Constitution 
of Turkish Armenians, all the dioceses un- 
der the Patriarchate of Constantinople, as 
well as those countries which were tribu- 
taries of Turkey, were represented in the 
Armenian National Assembly of Constanti- 
nople. From the correspondence between 
the National Board of Trustees of Bucha- 
rest and the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
we learn that the Rumanian Armenians 
were invited to send a representative to 
the. National Assembly of Constantinople. 
As a matter of fact, during the Patriarchate 
of Khrimian, in 1870 and 1872, Bucharest 
Armenians were twice invited to take steps 


for the election of a delegate in consulta- 
tion with the other Rumanian Armenian 
communities. 


In response to the first invitation (1870) 
Bucharest applied to the Yash Board re- 
questing the latter, after consulting with 
the Moldavian Armenians, to decide whe- 
ther or not it was possible “to elect a rep- 
resentative to the Constantinople Assembly 
and to put the administration of our na- 
tional and political affairs under the juris- 
diction of the Constantinople National As- 
sembly.” Yash did not even consider the 
matter, as a result of which the invitation 
went without a reply. On February 29, 
1872, Patriarch Khrimian sent a second in- 
vitation, including this time a triple list of 
candidates. This invitation was answered 
on May 12, 1872, stating: “Having consid- 
ered the decision of the people, it is the 
decision of the Board of Trustees that we 
cannot send a delegate to the Constanti- 
nople Assembly because the provisions of 
the Constitution are ill suited and imprac- 
tical as far as the conditions of our com- 
munity are concerned.” 


For the sake of justice we must say that 
the opinion of the Phokshan Board was 
quite different. Said Board, having learn- 
ed from Constantinople newspapers that 
Bucharest had received two invitations for 
representation and both invitations had 
gone unanswered, over the signature of 
Chairman Grigor Tzaranian sent an of- 
ficial letter (March 29, 1872) to the Bucha- 
rest Board expressing surprise that Phok- 
shan has not beer. duly notified and sug- 
gesting that, if those two invitations have 
not been received, Bucharest should apply 
to Constantinople and, “accepting their 
invitation, to please carry out this most im- 
portant national transaction to the great joy 
of our hearts, both to us and the Armenian 
centers of this land, so that we too, on the 
proper occasion, shall officially join this 
great All-Armenian body.” 
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The Constitution of the Bucharest Ar- 
menian community, edited in 1873, in- 
cludes two important provisions: 

Article 88 — Bucharest will not receive 
the emissary of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople with the title of Prelate. 

Article 88 — It will, however, receive the 
Patriarch’s emissary as a visitor. He shall 
pot stay longer than twenty days. The 
church will meet his expenses for those 
twenty days, as well as his fare to the near- 
est city which has a church. 


Archbishop Narbey 

During the visit of Khoren Archbishop 
Narbey Loosinian the old plan of a perma- 
nent prelacy was again revived. This 
churchman, endowed with exceptional tal- 
ents, for a moment shook the entire Ru- 
manian Armenian community. Handsome, 
eloquent, affable, and having attached to 
his name the charming title of “Prince of 
Loosinians, Narbey verily enchanted 
everyone. He even gained entrance into 
the court of the royal couple, Carol and 
Elizabeth, attended the services of the Ar- 
menian church in Bucharest where he 
celebrated mass. So great was the charm 
of his memory that the generation which 
witnessed it remmbers it to this day. 

Narbey came to Rumania as a visitor 
and exerted every effort to establish a pre- 
lacy in Rumania. In this, he had two aims. 
He was convinced that an organized dio- 
cese would constitute the greatest deter- 
rent against the menace of racial dissimila- 
tion. His second motive was selfish. He 
wanted to become the Prelate. 

Narbey called himself visiting emissary 
of the Patriarch for Rumania, Austria, and 
Bulgaria, and had great hopes of reorganiz- 
ing the Rumaniar diocese under his au- 
thority. 

The Armenian community of Yash, head- 
ed by Grigor Biyikly, was chiefly respon- 
sible for the failure of Narbey’s project. 
Having called a public assembly of the 


people on January 18 and 24, 1880, Biyikly 


won a unanimous verdict against the pre- § 


lacy project. In a letter dater March 12, 
1880, the local administration of Yash com- 
plained to the Patriarch of Constantinople 
that Narbey ,instead of confining himself 
to his spiritual mission, as prescribed by 
the Patriarchal encyclical, was busy with 
a public petition to establish a prelacy in 
Bucharest. He wanted to be the Prelate 
and to insure the supervision of the 
churches, the schools and their property. 
Yash rejected such a project, basing its op- 
position on a statute of Patriarch Hacob 
of Constantinople, confirmed by his pas- 
toral letter No. 340 of September 8, 1840, 
end further confirmed by an edict (No. 
162) of Vota Michael (Mihae) Sturza, ac- 
cording to whose provisions, a board of 
trustees elected by each community re- 
serves to itself the complete and full ad- 
ministration of all the churches, the schools 
and the property of that community, with- 
out recognizing any other control except 
the government of the land. In this writ- 
ing, a copy of which was sent to all the 
boards of the other cities with the inten- 
tion of winning them over to their view 
point, the Yash Board adds that, with the 
establishment of a prelacy Armenian inter- 
ests in the land will be endangered, that 
it will never tolerate the intervention of 
another nationality in the internal affairs 
of the community, and that, their ancestors 
have long since understood the disastrous 
consequences of establishing a prelacy in 
Rumania by having abolished the existing 
prelacy and by prohibiting its restoration 
in the future. I conclusion, the Yash 
Board insists that their spiritual bond be 
tween the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
consists merely in the latter’s supervision 
over the tenets and the rites of the church, 
and this only through the visiting patriar- 
chal emissaries whose expenses and the 
period of their visit shall be determined 
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according to their spiritual rank by the Con- 
stitution of 1840. 

How intense wes Narbey’s passion to be- 
come a Prelate of Rumania is seen by his 
leter from Phokshan to Senator Donik Sim- 
onovich, dated February 18, 1880: 

“Yesterday I had an interview with the 
Phrefe Flondor who has a great affection 
for the Armenians as well as for me. He 
had heard of the Yash intrigues and begged 
me not to feel bad over it and accept the 
prelacy. Agha Hacob Misir who was with 
ime at the time interposed: “His Holiness 
can hardly accept the offer because we 
elready have completed the budget. We 
saw that we shall have an additional cost 
of 2000 francs a month.’ To which Flondor 
replied: ‘Our government must supply that 
money. What is 2000 francs for our gov- 
ernment? Our Government gives money 
to the Catholic and the Protestant, why 
chould it deny it to the Armenian? An 
Armenian See in Bucharest is an honor 
for Rumania therefore the Government 
must furnish that sum. I promise to come 
to Bucharest on the 28th of the month and 
see (the Minister) ) Kogalnichiano who is 
a good friend of mine. If he agrees, the 
thing is as good as accomplished. If the 
Armenians of Roman too are willing to 
have a Prelate, Kogalnichiano loves them 
and will do anything for them.’ 


“As I listened to Flondor, I wondered if 
it would not be a good thing if you wrote 
him a personal letter. I know he has great 
confidence in you, therefore I believe that 
if you write him and tell him that the Ar- 
menians of Rumania should have a prelacy, 
Kogalnichiano will glady grant your re- 
quest. He has told me that he thinks very 
highly of you and that he loves the Ar- 
menians of Roman as his loyal citizens. 

“IT leave it to your wisdom and patriot- 
ism to ponder this, and if you deem it pro- 
per, do write to the Minister. It seems to 
me your writing to the Minister will be 


very profitable for our nation and Kogal- 
nichiano will see that the intrigues of Yash 
are the result of enmity and avarice.” 

Even after he returned to Constantinople 
Narbey did not abandon his ambition of 
becoming a prelate. Following is an ex- 
cerpt from a letter dated February 27, 
1881, written by Narbey which we found 
in the papers of former Senator Donik 
Simonovich: “His Holiness the Patriarch 
told me Agha Cherkez had sent him a 
letter asking if he would have any objec- 
tions should the Armenians of Rumania re- 
quest the appointment of Khoren Arch- 
bishop as their Prelate. The Patriarch re- 
plied that he would gladly grant such a 
request. But, the Patriarch says, Agha 
Cherkez never wrote to him again. I can’t 
understand why Agha Cherkez never sent 
to the Patriarchate the proces verbal ( min- 
utes of the sessions) of the representatives 
assembled in Roman. Please write to him 
about this.” 

Another visitor Rumania (1883) was 
Arisdages, Archbishop of Adrionopolis. 
Another ecllesiastical who has a record of 
service in Rumaria is Gevorg Vardapet 
Utoujian who later became Bishop and 
Prelate of Europe. 


A New Protest from Bucharest 

As indicative of the general aversion of 
Rumanian Armenians to the idea of a Pre- 
lacy, the following letter of the Bucharest 
National Board, March 8, 1888, to the Pa- 
triarchate of Constantinople is highly signi- 
ficant: 

“We have been reading in various news- 
papers about the growing need of the 
founding of an Armenian Prelacy in Ru- 
mania if the colony will not be lost to the 
nation. The Armenians together with 
their priests and teachers who realize the 
pending danger of complete dissimilation 
are said to support the idea of a prelacy. 

“Permit us to express our opinion in re- 
gard to this matter. The Armenians of 
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Rumania have never been misled and 
never will. They have always demonstrat- 
ed how proud they are of the Armenian 
name. A prelacy is needed where the Ar- 
menians have abandoned their religion. 
Here in Rumania they do not need a bish- 
opric because they have always remained 
unshakable in the religion and shall re- 
main so until the end of the world. 

“Therefore, we the undersigned, as the 
1epresentatives of the Armenian commu- 
nity of Bucharest, are at a loss to know 
where you got the information that we 
Armenians are or the road to destruction 
unless we have a prelacy. Your informa- 
tion is wrong, and the authors, in our 
cpinion, are mere mischief-makers who 
want to fish in murky waters. We warn 
you against them. Please forgive us for 
the trouble we have caused you. We have 
done so because we are the true represen- 
tatives of our nation and it is our duty to 
take all precautionary measures.” 


Re Catholicos Election 

We do not know if the old Rumanian 
Armenian diocese ever participated in an- 
cient elections of the Armenian Catholicos. 
The first time they received an invitation 
to join such an event was at the election 
of Catholicos Makar in the 19th Century, 
and this, to tell the truth, was an invitation 
not to participate. On the death of Ca- 
tholicos Gevorg IV, the Synod of Etchmiad- 
7in sent an invitation to all the diocesan 
prelacies to send their delegates to elect 
the new Catholicos. According to the Con- 
stitution of Turkish Armenians, (Article 
61) on the other hand, the dioceses under 
the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate could 
not send separate representatives. The Ar- 
menian National Assembly of Constanti- 
nople had the right to elect a delegate who 
represented all the prelacies under the Pa- 
triarchate. Accordingly, in a circular let- 
ter dated March 4, 1885, the Patriarchate 
warned the Rumanian Armenians to re- 


mind the Synod of Etchmiadzin that by | 
the provisions of Article 61 they had no 


right to participate in the election of the 
Catholicos and that the National Assembly 
of Constantinople is their lawful represen- 
tative. 


Upon the death of Catholicos Makar, the 
Synod of Etchmiadzin in an unofficial let- 
ter dated March 5, 1891, and the Patriar- 
chate of Constantinople in an encyclical 
dated February 10, 1892, invited the Ru- 
manian Armenians to send a laymen as 
their representative in the forthcoming elec- 
tion of the Catholicos. The Bucharest 
Board took the initiative, February 27, 
1892, in inviting the Armenian communi- 
ities of Rumania to send their delegates 
to a convention which would assemble in 
Bucharest on March 8th, in turn to elect a 
delegate who would represent them in 
Etchmiadzin. In response to this invita- 
tion, Bucharest, Kostantza, Galatz, Phi- 
tesht, Thoulcha, Babadagh sent their dele- 
gates; Yash gave its voice to the delegate 
of Bucharest; Roman and Prayla sent no 
delegates but appointed Grigor Ardzruni, 
the editor of Mushak, as their representa- 
tive to Etchmiadzin; Suchova notified that 
the Armenians of Austo-Hungary would 
send their own delegate to Etchmiadzin; 
Potoshan kept aloof, while Phokshan, al- 
though formerly having appointed Grigor 
Ardzruni as her representative, warned 
tliat the Etchmiadzin invitation was a trap 
as a preliminary step to establish a prelacy 
in Rumania, inasmuch as it is those very 
aioceses which have a right to participate 
in the election of the Catholicos. Finally, 
Rumanian Armenians elected Soghomon 
(Solomon) Thranholian as their delegate 
to Etchmiadzin. 

In 1892 we find another ecclesiastical 
visiting Rumania, Supreme Vardapet Ge- 
vorg Yeretzian. ‘ The last churchman to 
visit Rumania was Gnel Bishop Kalemker- 
ian. 
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The Organization of the 
Rumanian Diocese 


The question of the organization of the 
Rumanian diocese was revived when Ca- 
tholicos Gevorg Vsent Houssik, sent Su- 
preme Vardapet Zohrabian to Rumania, 
together with a special encyclical addressed 
to King Ferdinand. 

On April 1, 1921, the Prelate applied to 
the Government fcr his official recognition. 
In an official letter, No. 40723, dated July 
95, 1921, the Minister of Religion replied 
that, “until the final solution of the ques- 
tion of Ruman-Bessarabian Armenian dio- 
cese, the Ministry allows Houssik Varda- 
pet to direct the affairs of the Rumanian 
Armenian Church as the spiritual father 
of the diocese.” 

After visitmg all the Armenian churches 
of Rumania in August and September of 
1921, and seeing the chaotic condition of 
the churches, the schools and their estates 
which was due to the lack of a central 
organization, to discuss ways and means of 
creating such an organization, Houssik 
Vardapet called a conference of noted na- 
tional leaders to be held on May 18, 1922. 
This meeting authorized the Prelate to ap- 
point a special committee which. in turn 
would call a diocesan convention in the 
near future in accordance with the Catho- 
licos’ instructions. That Committee held 
its session on June 10 in Bucharest and au- 
thorized the prelate to instruct all the Ar- 
menian populated centers to hold local as- 
semblies and to elect their representative 
to the Diocesan Convention. Elections 
were held practically in all the Armenian 
communities with the exception of Bucha- 
rest where the Prelate invited eleven not- 
ables to take part in the coming Conven- 
tion, and also with the exception of Yash, 
Potoshan and Roman which were opposed 
to the idea of a prelacy. Those regions 
which elected their delegates were: Ak- 
kerman, Kishinev, Hunchesth, Bultz, Suc- 
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hova, Pakov, Thurgo-Okna, Phoshkan, Ga- 
latz, Prayla, Thulcha, Pazarjik, Babadagh, 
Phitesht, Costantza and Silistre. The Con- 
vention was held on September 10-17 in 
Bucharest and had seven sessions in which 
the basic constitution of the Rumanian Ar- 
menian Diocese was examined and ratified, 
so were the internal constitution, and the 
educational program. A memorandum was 
prepared in regard to the diocesan estates 
of Kishinev which had been seized by the 
Court. And finally, the Convention elected 
a Central Executive Body. It would be 
the task of this Central Executive to ob- 
tain the Government’s endorsement of the 
Basic Constitution. the Internal Constitu- 
tion and the educational program, as well 
as to bring about the release of the Kishi- 
nev estates which had been seized by the 
Government by order of Kassa-Nostra on 
August 12. The draft of a Diocesan bud- 
get and its distribution over all the com- 
munities, the settlement of all pending 
questions, and lastly, the calling of a sec- 
ond Diocesan Convention were other 
duties imposed on the Central Executive. 
It should be added that the Convention 
took place with the knowledge of the Min- 
istry of Religion, in accordance with of- 
ficial document No. 42912, dated August 
80, 1922. 


The Executive Committee immediately 
set to work and succeeded in obtaining the 
Government's endorsement of the educa- 
tional program through official document 
No. 38692, dated May 21, 1923. The en- 
dorsement of the basic and internal con- 
stitutions took a much longer time pend- 
ing the passage of the Bill on Denomina- 
tions by the Parliament which the Govern- 
ment had prepared to settle the cause of 
all religious creeds, but the ratification of 
this bill was postponed from year to year 
as long as the Government failed to effect 
a concordat with the Vatican in regard to 
the Catholic religion. All the same, the 
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Diocesan Executive after repeated appeals, 
finally succeeded in obtaining the Govern- 
ment’s endorsement of the two constitu- 
tions through administrative channels with 
certain amendments suggested by the Min- 
istry of Religion, subject to the endorse- 
ment of the Diocesan Convention. 


As was to be expected, Yash was the 
greatest opponent of the establishment of 
the prelacy in 1922. Not only it failed to 
send representatives to the first diocesan 
convention in Bucharest in August of 1992, 
not only it rejected the Convention’s de- 
cisions, but it did its utmost to ruin the 
project. In a circular letter (No. 26) dat- 
ed November 7, 1924 and signed by Chair- 
man Cristea Malkasovich, Yash appealed 
to the boards of all the Armenian churches, 
inviting them to join in its protest. The 
Yash Board based its opposition on the 
constitution endorsed by Catholicos Hacob 
in 1849 besides which it recognized no 
other law, namely, each Armenian com- 
munity should direct the affairs of its 
churches, schools and their property 
through its own local boards, and would 
recognize no other authority except the 
Government. 


The Diocesan Authority could do no 
other except to wait for the passage of the 


Bill on Denominations which was post- 
poned from year to year pending the pass- 
age of the concordat with the Vaticna. 


Although this bill was not submitted to 
the Parliament, the coming and going cabi- 
nets constantly amended and revised it, 
basing their action on the formula pre- 
pared in 1923 in which the Armenian Lou- 
savorchakan and Armenian Catholich 
churches were recognized alongside the 
other creeds. However ,in the spring of 
1928 the Ministry of Religion drafted a 
new bill which made no mention of the 
Armenians. After a few effective appeals 
the Senate Committee remedied this 
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wrong, or “the omission,” as the Minister 
put it. 

The Bill on Denominations was finally 
voted in 1928, Article 19 of which, along- 
side the recognized historic religions, also 
recognizes the Armenian Lousavorchakan 
Creed, giving it the right to organize as 
a diocese in accordance with a general 
statute which the Government will pre- 
pare for all creeds. 


CHAPTER VI 
Conversion to Catholicism 

An interesting page of Armenian latest 
history is the movement in changing reli- 
gion. That movement has put its stamp on 
the entire Armenian life, often tragic for 
a number of communities by accelerating 
their dissimilation. No matter how toler- 
ant one is in regard to religion, and no 
matter how imposing both the characters 
and their services to the Armenian people 
which have emerged from the Armenian 
Catholic community, one is filled with 
bitterness at sight of the expansion of Ca- 
tholicism in the Armenian communities of 
the world and the sad negative role which 
it has played. 

It is true that Rumania, namely Mol- 
davia and Valachia, was exempt from this 
danger. Yet we are forced to examine the 
case of Transylvania whose Armenian 
population of today is Catholic, and Buko- 
wina which was partially infected and part- 
ly escaped the disaster. This explains why 
and how the Rumanian Armenian stood 
firm in the faith of his fathers. 


In Poland 

As known, in all the Armenian commu- 
nities of the world, the first blow fell on 
Polish Armenians. In the days of King Casi- 
mir IIf (1333-1870) this colony enjoyed 
certain privileges in commerce and the 
trades, it had the right to its private court 
to try according to the Armenian laws and 
customs, it had freedom of religion and 
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rites under the authority of an Armenian 
Bishop who had his seat in Lemberg 
(Lwow ) and was under the direct author- 
ity of Etchmiadzin. His jurisdiction ex- 
tended over Moldavia, Botolia and Buko- 
wina Armenians. This privileged status 
and their religious freedom was kept up 
during the rein of future Polish kings until 
the advent of Catholicism in the middle of 
the 17th century disrupted the life of the 
Polish Armenian community. Rome which 
had a new upsurge in the 17th century 
found its first prey in the Armenians of 
Poland. After a stubborn resistance, the 
Armenians finally succumbed to Rome’s in- 
irigues. 

The Armenian clergy, thanks to its ignor- 
ance, could not build an effective barrier 
against the inroads of Catholicism. On the 
contrary, it was Nicol Thorossovich, the 
Armenian Bishop of Lwow (Lemberg) 
who helped Rome set the trap. In spite 
of the opposition of the local Armenians, 
he was appointed Bishop by Catholicos 
Melchisedek of Etchmiadzin for a price, 
and caught in the claws of the Jesuits, he 
took his flock into the fold of Rome almost 
forcibly. After that the movement gained 
impetus. The Jesuits, protected by King 
Sigismund III, organized the persecutions 
against the non-Catholics, including the 
Armenians, seizing their churches, destroy- 
ing their property, and even resorting to 
murders. The Armenians turned Catholic. 
And those who would not relinquish the 
faith of their forefathers at any price were 
forced to leave the country and moved to 
Moldavia and Bukowina. 


In Moldavia 


There is mention of an attempt to con- 
vert the Armenians of Moldavia to Ca- 
tholicism in the 16th century. Manchi- 
nelli, a Jesuit missionary, came to Yash in 
1580 to convert the Armenian (Hurmuzaki, 
Vol. VI, p. 115). Another attempt was 


made a little later, in the beginning of the 
17th century. This time it was a church- 
man named Bandini who came from Rome 
to Moldavia as a missionary. The third 
attempt took place in the latter half of the 
17th century. This time it was the Papal 
Nuncio, Luiggi Maria Bidowoo who came 
to Rumania in 1669. He has told the story 
of his mission in a manuscript which now 
1s found at the Library of Muncih (“Breve 
Elazione della stato, principu eprogressi 
della missione Apostolica agli Armeni di 
Polonia e Valachia sin al | Aprilie 1669” ). 

Patriarch Ormanian in his Azgapatoum 
(History of the Nation), sections 1748, 
1744, 1778, 1779, gives the following infor- 
mation about this Bidowoo. To win over 
the Armenians of Poland, in 1663 he sent 
to Poland Father Clemes Kalanos, a teach- 
er of the Urbanian Propaganda School who 
wrote especially for the Armenians. He 
was accompanied by Luiggi Bidou, or Bi- 
dowoo. The first thing these two did was 
to open a school, and later they forcibly 
introduced the Latin rites. After the death 
of Kalanos in 1666, Bidowoo succeeded him 
as director of propaganda and forced La- 
tinization, first as deputy and later, in 
1670, as “Direcior of the Mission.” It must 
have been about this time that Bidowoo 
passed through Rumania although with- 
out success. It was at this time, too, that 
a priest by the name of Thaddeus Hama- 
zaspian came to Moldavia and Valachia to 
sell the books of Voskan Vardapet which 
he had been unable to place in Poland as 
2 result of Bidowoo’s opposition (Forced 
Union, p. 216). 


There is a manuscript in Rome (Kame- 
nitz, p. 199), dated 1728, a Mashtotz 
(prayer book) revised in the Roman spirit, 
whose author is“ Hovhanness Avkoustin- 
ovich of Dobia, Archbishop by the grace 
of God and the Apostolic See of Leopolis, 
the entire Polish Kingdom and the Grand 
Duchy of Litvania (Lithuania), Bishop of 
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Moldavia Armenians and of our Holy 
Pope.” 

This Bishop Hovhanness (1716-1751) 
was the Armeniar Catholic Archbishop of 
Lemberg (Lwow) (Kamenitz, p. 8). He 
likes to call himself also Prelate of Mol- 
davian Armenians, as the Prelates of Lem- 
berg were called before 1626 when as yet 
they had not espoused the Catholic reli- 
gion. But in all probability the title was 
kept by the Catholic archbishops since 
they looked upon Moldavia as their next 
prey. 

In another chapter we have already seen 
what efforts were made to convert the Ar- 
menians of Moldavia to the Orthodox faith. 
Under these circumstances it was a miracle 
that the Armenians of Moldavia clung to 
the faith of their forefathers. First, it 
must be admitted, that the Armenians of 
Moldavia played a great role in that mira- 
cle. They stood firm in their faith and to- 
day, six hundred years later, their churches 
are still erect. If they were dissimilated 
and eventually disappeared, the causes of 
the evil must be sought elsewhere. 

Furthermore, we must consider the hos- 
tile attitude of the Orthodox clergy from 
the very beginning, who endangered the 
path of winning them over. The more 
they were persecuted the more firm were 
the Armenians in their faith. 


In Transylvania 

When the Armenians came to Transyl- 
vania they were not Catholics as yet. This 
was true not only of the Armenians who 
during the 17th century settled in the land 
by periodic immigrations, but also of those 
who later came in large companies. 

The first mass immigration from Mol- 
cavia to Transylvania took place in 1672 
as a result of the religious persecutions of 
the Prince of Moldavia. It was the reli- 
gous persecution, chiefly, therefore, that 
drove the Armenians away under the lead- 
crship of Bishop Minas. The immigrants, 


having found warm hospitality, settled in 
Kyerkeyo Send Miklosh (Jourjov), Sebviz, 
Kistritz, Chik Shomleo, Beteleh, Keorken, 
and Pashtpalov. The following lines are 
taken from a document of the Jourjov Ar- 
menian Church: “Then came a multitude 
of Armenians from the land of Poughtana 
(Moldavia), together with their illustrious 
Kishop Minas Vardapet Ziliftar Oglu and 
many other priests.” 

These succeeded in keeping the faith of 
their ancestors fo. some time. 

Father Kovrikian ir his Metropolis of 
Transylvania Armenians, 1896, Vienna, p. 
118, writes: “When Auksendios Vrazarian 
in 1884 came from Rome to Transylvania 
on his apostolic mission in the hope 
of converting the Armenian immigrants 
from Moldavia he found in Bishop Minas 
Ziliftar Oglu his most formidable oppon- 
ent. But Auksendios did not despair, for 
four years he worked with indefatigable 
energy. Finally his work was rewarded 
and even his bitterest enemies, including 
Bishop Minas and many priests expressed 
their desire to accept the Roman faith. 
That conversion took place in 1686, only 
14 years after he set foot in Transylvania. 
During those twelve years he always re- 
garded himself as the Armenian Prelate 
of Moldavia. Minas went to Lemberg 
where he publicly swore his allegiance to 
Pope Innocent XI in the presence of Cardi- 
nal Pallaviccini. The very same year, 
when he scarcely had headed his flock in 
Transylvania, he died in the City of Bis- 
tritz. 

Father Grigor Kovrikian, the present Ab- 
bot of the Mekhitarist Institute of Vienna, 
supplies the following notes on the con- 
version of Transyivania Armenians to the 
Catholic Faith (Armenians of Elizabethou- 
polis, 1899, Vienna, Vol. I, p. 141). 

“The Armenians who immigrated to 
Transylvania were not converted to Ca- 
tholicism at first’ History testifies that 
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only in the latter part of the 17th century 
a part of them were converted to the Ca- 
tholic Faith under their Bishop Minas. 

“Nevertheless, as it appears, the other 
part had not yet relinquished the Lousa- 
vorchakan Creed. Still the nation was not 
entirely pleased with this situation because 
it could see that first the Armenians of Bis- 
tritz — led by Bishop Auksendio who had 
returned from Rome — together with their 
close relatives accepted the Catholic reli- 
gion, secondly, many of the surrounding 
nations were adherants of the Catholic 
faith. Furthermore, in all liklihood, this 
was the work of the Government. All 
these considerations brought about a gen- 
cral stir among the people. 

“The Armenians of Kerla were the first 
to accept both the Catholic religion and 
the Calendar. Just when this took place 
we do not know, but it is highly probable 
that it was in the days of Auksendios Vrzar- 
ian (1664-1690). This was the very mar- 
row of the Armenian community and at 
the same time the center of Catholic Ar- 
menians. 

“That the Armenians were converted to 
the Catholic Faith in the 17th century 
(1692) is clearly seen by several authentic 
documents which we possess.” 

Another valuable document is a writ- 
ing, June 20, 1692, which the priests of 
Kistritz and the civic leaders of Sirviz and 
Felfalov were forced to deliver the Govern- 
ment of Transylvania. It reads: 

“The undersigned, servants of your 
honor, humbly inform you that, on June 
15, 1692 — according to the Armenian 
Calendar June 5, 1141 — His Grace Auk- 
sendios Vrzarian Bishop and the Vicar of 
the Holy Pope, and our priests Hovhanness 
Hashkhan and Andreas Alach, having re- 
turned from the Council of Klouzh to Bis- 
tritz, have shown to us your decision which 
was published on June 1 in Klouzh. In 
accordance with this decision, we wish to 


know the meaning of, and how we shall 
understand the Armenian words “Our An- 
cestral Faith” which are used in our writ 
of agreement in Jourjov. 

“And now we, writing in Armenian let- 
ters, but the language in Latin, so that 
there will be no need of translation, 
give our reply as to the meaning of the 
above mentioned words, to wit: We shall 
remain true to th> faith of our ancestors. 
That is to say, we shall observe our Lent, 
the meat diet, our holidays, our church 
vestments and our priests who have come 
down to us as our inheritance from our 
ancestors. We mtend to preserve all this 
strictly. Neither the place nor the time 
shall ever compel us to introduce even the 
slightest change. Thus have we preserved 
all this to this day, and thus has preserved 
them our Bishop, His Grace Auksendios 
Vrzarian; and not even the command of 
the Holy Pope of Rome enabled him to 
dare to do the opposite. 

“As to the other points of the Faith, we, 
together with the best of Papal Christians, 
the Catholic Polish, the Germans, and 
other Christian nations, will accept and 
espouse them, even as the Mother Roman 
Church believes and observes.” 

To this declaration is attached the Creed. 

But to us a far more precious document 
is the memorandum which the Armenians 
of Elizabethoupolis presented to Emperor 
Leopold in 1698. It proves the existence 
of Armenians who still adhered to the 
Lousavorchakan taith, or return to the 
mother faith after a brief conversion to 
Catholicism, and as such, it constitutes an 
important historical document. It reads: 

“Until the capture of the City of Ka- 
menitz, Poland, the Armenian church 
which had been established in Moldavia 
centuries before enjoyed considerable 
treedom under the Moldavian Princes. Af- 
ter the capture of the city and the gradual 
intensification of the war, to escape the 
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Mohammedan rule and the Moldavian ex- 
acting taxation, the Armenians were forced 
to leave the country hoping that, after 
peace and normalcy were restored, they 
would return to their former homes. Thus, 
for three years, they hid themselves and 
wandered in the land of the Seguins and 
the mountains of Bistritz. But as the tur- 
inoil of war, instead of quieting down, 
steadily grew worse, the hope of returning 
vanished, and the poor wandering people 
— without a spiritual shepherd — flound- 
ered like animals in search of a new home 
wherever it might be. Thus, a part of Mol- 
davian Armenians migrated to Poland, and 
the other part of Transylvania. The greater 
part scttled in the land of the Seguins — 
Jourjov and Chick — and only a few 
sought refuge in Bistritz. Although our 
Bishop was considerate enough to send 
his priests to join the people, nevertheless, 
tor the sake of protecting the episcopal 
estates he lingered on his throne a little 
longer in Suchova which was fully forti- 
fied as a fortress and occupied by Polish 
troops. But when the Cossacks seized all 
his estates he hastened to Jourjov to join 
his scattered flock. Thus once again the 
shepherd and flock were united. The name 
of that Bishop was Minas. 


“Thus, the Armenian church was now 
settled in a new land, started to take note 
ct its spiritual and physical needs. And 
immediately after its settlement it turned 
to its spiritual and lay leaders humbly ask- 
ing them ,in view of the pitiful condition 
of the immigrants, to have pity on them 
and to provide them with one or two 
prayer houses in which to hold their wor- 
ship, and which might serve as a source of 
revenue. On the other hand, to enable 
them to insure their daily living, they asked 
permission to engage in free trade. His 
Grace Sebelebi, the Vicar of Transylvan- 
ian Episcopate, promised to grant their re- 
quest provided, after an examination of 


their Faith, they accepted the Roman Ca- 
tholic Faith. The Armenians, who had 


‘been deprived of all spiritual comfort dur- 


ing the period of their wanderings, carried 
away by their desire to obtain a prayer 
house as soon as possible, discreetly con- 
cealed from the Bishop the fact of their 
heresy. And since, in this connection, there 
were many points of the faith in which 
they were in full agreement with the Ca- 
tholic religion, Vicar Sebelebi having re- 
garded them as true Catholics, provided 
them with two chapels, one in Jourjov and 
the other in Chick, on condition that, first, 
they would continue to remain Catholics, 
and second, the Vicar of the Transylvan- 
ian Episcopate would retain the right to 
take back the two chapels which were not 
a gift but were merely lent for temporary 
use, and third, in case they ever returned 
from Transylvania to Moldavia, they 
should leave behind the church vestments 
and furniture as a gift to the two chapels. 


“In 1676, Auksentios, son of Loussik 
Verzirescue, a Magistrate of the City of 
Potoshan, who had a greater affection for 
the sciences than worldy goods, who was 
thoroughly educated in the mother tongue 
and had dedicated himself to Latin sci- 
ences, left his paternal home and entered 
the Seminary of Lemberg to prepare for the 
priesthood. His father, however, who was 
opposed to this plan, sent his son to Jour- 
jov. Here, he wisely remained silent in 
regard to Armenian heresy because himself 
was a heretic, and to frustrate his father’s 
designs who had forced him to marry a 
girl from Jourjov, leaving his father’s home, 
he again fled to Poland, and from here, 
with the connivance of the Papal Nuncio 
Martelli at the Polish Court, he crossed to 
Rome. In Rome he solemnly renounced 
his heresy and entered the Urbanian School 
of the Propaganda of the Faith where he 
remained for three years until he master- 
ed the holy sciences. His superiors sent 
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the young priest to Tranyslvania as mis- 
sionary, to convert his relatives and the 
Armenians to the Catholic Faith. 

“After his arrival in Jourjov, Auksentios 
Vzarian, fully aware of the concealment 
of the Armenian heresy, divulged the mat- 
ter to Sebelebi, Vicar of the Transylvanian 
Episcopate. The Vicar instantly took back 
the two chapels which had been lent to 
the Armenians, even by the hand of Auk- 
sentios, the Apostolic missionary. Auk- 
sentios started his work with the home of 
his parents and was so zealous in the vine- 
yard of God that, from 1684 to 1690, he 
succeeded in winning over all the Armen- 
‘ans of Transylvania te the Catholic Faith. 
By arrangement with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, supported by a 
Pontifical letter, Auksentios Vzarian was 
crdained Bishop by the Archbishop of 
Lemberg in 1692. After his ordination he 
returned to Transylvania where he took 
charge of the Diocese.” 

Thereafter the Armenians were definitely 
united with the Roman See and even the 
Government put pressure to cement the 
bond. Even Lousavorchakan Armenians, 
namely “the eastern heretics,” were forbid- 
den to settle in Transylvania. 

Following is Point Four of a royal edict, 
issued by Emperor Charles (Caralos) to 
the Armenians of Elizabethoupolis, August 
ll, 1733: 

“And since thc Armenians of Transyl- 
vania are dependent on the Latin Bishop, 
and shall depend upon him, it shall be his 
episcopal duty to see to it that the Roman 
Catholic Armenian ceremony is duly pre- 
served and observed, and that, the eastern 
Armenian heretics who cling to the doc- 
trines of Euticus and Dioscorus which are 
condemned by the Church, are eliminated 
from the nation. Besides, the Bishop must 
see to it that such divine worship which 
is less known on the part of Armenians 
who are outside the fold shall not be tol- 


erated, and that, the followers of above- 
mentioned heresy shall not be tolerated 
in the land, and their residence in the land 
shall never be permitted. The exception 
to this rule are those transient visitors who 
engage in trades. These can be tolerated 
in the land until their business is over. 

The same restriction is found in point 
three of Empress Maria Theresa’s edict of 
November 27, 1758, issued to the Armen- 
ian of Elizabethoupolis. 

Father Kovrikian, the present Abbot of 
the Mekhitarist Institute of Vienna,* who 
lias written the history of Transylvania Ar- 
menians, deplores the passing of the Ar- 
menian community of Transylvania, espe- 
cially as he recounts the death agonies of 
Elizabethoupolis as he ruefully reminds 
“that the Armenians love the foreigners, 
and that the priests despised the Armen- 
ian language.” 

“The result is — continues Father Kov- 
rikian — that they cannot think and feel 
like an Armenian. Therefore, they have 
reither the heart, the spirit, nor the capa- 
city to exhort the people to preserve the 
national spirit, to learn and to preserve the 
national language. Wherever they went, 
either because they did not understand the 
‘nother tongue, or impelled by their re- 
vulsion toward their race — we do not 
know which — they changed the Armen- 
ian church language into Hungarian. 
Therefore, today not only the church songs 
but even the mass are observed in the 
Hungarian language. Some of the priests 
are highly inclined toward Latinism. They 
cater to the Latin bishop to win his favor 
and to receive from him a higher rank or 
status of honor. The Latin bishop is not 
displeased when the youth join the Latin 
church and are ordained Latin priests. The 


* These articles were published in the 1929- 
1930 issues of the Ar i nguage Hairenik 
Monthly of Boston.—ED. 
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grim truth is, today there are more Armen- 
ian priests in Transylvania who practice 
the Latin rites than those who practice 
the Armenian rites. The former can easily 
win a promotion in rank and remuneration, 
whereas the doors are closed to the lat- 
ter.” (Armenians in Elizabethoupolis, Vol. 
III, pp. 638-639). 


The picture might have been entirely 
different today had the Armenians of 
Transylvania, although adhering to the 
Roman See, had preserved their national 
identity by maintaining Armenian bishops 
and by clinging to the Armenian rites. 

When in 1686 Minas Biliftar Oglu, the 
first Prelate of Transylvania, died, an Ar- 
menian delegation went to Lemberg to 
see Cardinal Gantelmos and to solicit his 
intervention with Pope Innocent XI to ap- 
point Vrzarian as the successor of Ziliftar 
Oglu. Upon the Popes death, his succes- 
sor, Alexander VIII, on October 3, 1690, 
appointed Auksentios Vzarian Prelate of 
Poughtan (Moldavia) Armenians. Vrzar- 
ian first resided in Bistritz, then he moved 
his seat to the Armenian town of Kerla 
which he founded. 

The Armenians of Transylvania, how- 
ever, could not unite on a successor of 
Vrzarian, although a meeting was held in 
Keurken with this purpose. Charles VI 
temporarily put the Armenians of Transyl- 
vania under the Latin Bishop. Thereafter, 
the Armenians were quite indifferent to the 
restoration of the Prelacy. 

It was not until the middle of the 19th 
century that they were aroused from their 
stupor. A memorandum, prepared in 
Elizabethoupolis on April 7, 1868, and 
presented to the Ministry of Religion, ex- 


plains the Armenian right to a bishop of - 


their own, buttressed by historical and 
legal proof. Following is a brief resume 
of the petition: 

“Wirth the recent establishment of a 
number of Greek bishoprics, we were hope- 


ful that our ancient and never abolished 
bishopric would be restored. It is the 
cuty of our nuncio to transmit to our 
grandchildren a church which is intact in 
Armenian rites and the language, no mat- 
ter how deeply steeped we are in the Ca- 
tholic faith. The way matters stand now, 
our Armenian church will disappear, be- 
cause our church administration which re- 
fuses to recognize our language and our 
rites is nol in a position to direct the 
church. We have no ecclesiastical leader 
who knows our language and our rites 
which may serve as a medium of unifica- 
tion, and who may be able to preserve the 
Armenian ritual in its pristine purity. Be- 
cause a bishop of the Latin rites cannot 
erdain priests of the Armenian rite, we are 
constantly forced to appeal to Rome, to 
Venice, to Vienna or Lemberg. What is 
most distressing, as the Armenian continue 
to disperse from day to day, they are los- 
ing their ritual. Today there are as many 
Armenians who adhere to the Latin rite 
as those who adhere to the Armenian rites. 
It is thus that the Armenian ritual event- 
ually dissolved into the Latin. To prevent 
this catstrophe we are forced to resort to 
all means. The Armenian nation has a 
right to certain revenues to enable its bish- 
op to maintain his authority. The Armen- 
ian Episcopate must include all the Ar- 
menians in Hungary as well. To this end, 
it is necessary to hold a joint meeting of 


Latin and Armenian clergymen and lay- 
men, etc.” 


This appeal was fruitless. The Armenians 
again remained under the authority of the 
Latin bishops, although a new law pro- 
claimed in 1868, mentions the Armenian 
Catholic Church alongside a list of inde- 
pendent Hungarian churches. 


The fight for the possession of the first 
Armenian Catholic bishop lasted until our 
days, because there were always those 
among the Transylvania Armenians who 
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wanted to preserve the Armenian spirit. 
The proof is the persistent effort which the 
Armenians made to preserve the Armenian 
ritual in the Armenian language, as well as 
their persistence in refusing to recognize 
the new calendar. The same zeal drove the 
Armenians of Alba-Youilla to rid them- 
selves of the protectorate of the Hungar- 
ian Bishop. 

With the annexation of Transy!vania to 
Rumania, Armenian hopes for an indepen- 
dent bishopric were revived, because, 
while the Magyars looked askance at the 
idea of a separate Armenian Catholic dio- 
cese, on the other hand, the idea of separat- 
ing the Rumanian Armenians from the rule 
of the Magyar Bishop of Alba-Youilla was 
agreeable to the Rumanians. 

Finally, the new law passed by the Ru- 
manian Parliament this year makes speci- 
fic mention of the Catholic-Armenian rites, 
which leads us to believe that the establish- 
ment of an Armenian Catholic espiscopate 
is not altogether an impossibility. 

In Bukowina 

While it was comparatively easy for 
Rome to win over the Armenians of Poland 
and Transylvania, the Armenian Church of 
Bukowina was practically dissolved. At 
first sight, this seems a bit strange. Strange, 
because Bukowina was immediately con- 
tiguous with Poland, and especially be- 
cause, like Transylvania, it was under the 
protectorate of Catholic Austria. 

And yet, it is easy to explain what hap- 


pened. First of all, Bukowina was in con- 
stant contact with the mother people and 
therefore remained true to the ancestral 
jaith. Moreover, Austria, which in Transyl- 
vania actually supported the Armenian 
change of religion, was obliged to be more 
circumspect in Bukowina. Having tended 
to convert Bukowina into a great com- 
mercial center, something which was large- 
ly based on the hope of Armenians from 
abroad, the Government did not want to 
discourage the entry of the Armenians 
through religious persecutions in Buko- 
wina. Emperor Joseph II even gave the 
Armenians of Bukowina every religious 
freedom, and in 1783, personally attended 
the church ceremonies of Suchova Armen- 
ians. 

Nevertheless, here too the Jesuits won 
the day. They worked underhandedly. In 
the latter part of the 18th century they 
even sent an Armenian Catholic clergy- 
man to prepare the ground. They even 
expended material means to lure the sim- 
ple-minded. They were aided in this ef- 
fort by the fact that the Armenian Catholi- 
cos had neither the possibility nor the will 
power to busy himself with the Armenian 
colonies, thus having left them to their 
fate. In this manner, many were won over, 
especially in the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury. In 1851, of the 2,400 Armenians of 
Rukowina 475 were Catholics, in 1869, 828 
of 1710, in 1910, 411 out of 757. 

(To be Continued) 
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First prize winning short story in Los Angeles Armenian Allied Arts Association’s 
annual contest, 1952. 


A door opened a few minutes after dawn. 
A bicycle wheel was thrust out, followed 
by a thin, young Armenian boy. His bony 
ten year old brother placed a cap on the 
bicycle seat, and Ara put it on. A four 
year old boy, naked save for an undershirt, 
jumped from the doorway, hugged Ara’s 
leg, and darted back into the doorway. 
His mother, who had once carried tradi- 
tional fat, hotly kissed his cheek. The fa- 
ther leaned from the upstairs window, his 
face bandaged. The young man waved. 
“Goodbye, Reverend,” he said. Ara strad- 
dled the bicycle and rode off. 

The bicycle was British built. Ara had 
bought it from av English soldier at the 
beginning of the war, when money was 
still used for such things. At that time 
he had paid 7006 drachmas for it. The 
bicycle was now worth billions or trillions 
of that same currency. Anything of value 
whatsoever was now worth a billion drach- 
mas. One traded ir. concrete goods instead, 
since the convenience of paper money was 
long ago destroyed. 

Ara carried a pair of silk stockings in 
his pockets, for trade with the farmers in 
Portorefti, a farm town near the sea 70 
kilometers to the south. He wished to 
purchase raisins. 

People were on the bovlevard already, 
as Ara emerged from his street. The night’s 
dead were not yet cleared away. Ahead 
he saw a girl, whose love he had sought for 


a raisin three nights before. Approaching 
he nodded. She stopped walking and star- 
ed at him. Her eyes widened and her 
mouth dropped open. She fell, eyes upon 
him almost until her face struck the pave- 
ment. 

“I’m the last person she ever saw,” Ara 
thought, peddling past the lifeless body. 
His mind dwelt lightly upon the distinc- 
tion she had accorded him, by sharing the 
realization of -her death. She knew she 
had died. Her eyes haa told him. She 
was one who had wanted to live. 

She had been pretty. But love was not 
difficult to find anymore so one girl more 
or less could make no difference. He pitied 
her, but his pity was born of the hope that 
he would not know that he had died, as 
she had known. Life would spare him 
that much, at least. Of course, life would 
spare him that much. He would die in his 
sleep one of these nights. It was a thirty- 
sixty chance against him, but he would 
have that much luck. Why should he die 
in his sleep and not be aware of that ex- 
perience? 

Today was his final opportunity to ob- 
tain raisins and get them home. Pynoos 
otherwise would give the agency of the 
silk stockings to someone else, to a Greek, 
who did not have the disadvantage of be- 
ing a member of a minority nationality in 
a prejudiced country. A Greek would be 
able to resist somewhat the pilferings of the 
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police. Were Ara to defend his raisins, the 
police would be amused to shoot him in 
the face. 

It was important to bring home raisins 
tonight so they could live a few more days 
— when they soon would be dead anyway. 
He could not ride 140 kilometers a day 
on a walnut a day, or a slice of tomato, 
or three raisins. He had been doing it for 
too long. It could not continue. His luck 
soon would run out and there would be 
no more food at all. 

Ara had once thought he could never 
live without at least one balanced meal a 
day. And, he thought, he had once won- 
dered if he would ever make love to a girl. 
He had wondered what he would be when 
he grew up. He had once thought life was 
glorious. He had thought of being Chris- 
tian. 

Pynoos had allowed Ara to handle the 
trading for him from respect to the Rever- 
end, but Pynoos also had a family to feed. 
Ara had been unsuccessful for two days 
running, and both families had not eaten. 


Out of the city proper the road became 
yellow dirt. His eyes traversed the dis- 
tance of the furthest point of the yellow 
needle, and, remaining there, progressed 
along with his speed. He looked for a 
dark spot, a marring of the surface color 
that would indicate something lying in the 
dust. The German army trucks sometimes 
ran over a snake. Were he to find a snake 
the immediate strain would be lifted. The 
‘Caribinieros’ might take the raisins, but 
they always laughed at a snake. 

A little shadow appeared at the side 
of the road. He stopped, and found a wal- 
nut. Saliva flooded his mouth as he squeez- 
ed the nut between his palms. Then he 
stopped, and slipped it into his pocket. He 
must take it home. If he could not pur- 
chase raisins, or could not get home with 
them, at least he could offer a walnut. But 
the walnut perhaps was rotten, he thought. 
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He withdrew it and studied it. It was old 
and dirty, and probably rotten. He could 
not offer the nut as substitute at home for 
a quarter pound of raisin, then to find it 
rotten. It would be better to learn of its 
contents before arriving home. He would 
open it now and see. But, with it lying 
open and ripe in his pocket, would he be 
unable to withstand the temptation? He 
was hungry! He deserved some energy! 
Perhaps it would be better to leave it closed 
in his pocket, allowing the fear that it may 
be rotten to deter him from opening its’ 
shell. If the trip proved successful he 
could eat it before starting home. 

He rode hard away, the nut in his pock- 
et. 

Tears came again. They blew thru his 
beard. He tasted the salt in the corners 
of his mouth. 

America is getting beaten. England is 
getting beaten. Just the Germans and Ital- 
ians. Conditions could not improve with- 
in several years. Today he had to get 
raisins. Tomorrow he would have to get 
raisins. And tomorrow, and tomorrow! He 
gazed over the sides of the tall mountains. 
Someone should pick him off for amuse- 
ment. 


Maybe he could buy a fish. Or find one. 

Little brother hugged my leg. Has no 
bottom even when he walks around naked. 
And Dad! Sermonizing to a dead church. 

Ara went directly to the farmer, in Por- 
torefti, with whom he had made a trade 
yesterday. The old farmhouse with its 
dried arbors was within hearing of the 
Aegean waves. It was built all of wood, 
finely built, but the white paint was weath- 
ered and worn. The doghouses were empty. 
The old man was standing in the drive 
watching Ara approach. 


“Hello, old man,” Ara said. “They stole 
my raisins again yesterday. Can I have 
some more? I'll hide them up the seat 
of my pants, today. Ha ha.” 
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“What do you have, boy?” 

“The same. Silk stockings.” He could 
not even say ‘fine’ silk stockings anymore. 
It was stupid. 

“But I told you yesterday, I need no 
more silk stockings. I must save my raisins. 
I can’t give a quarter pound of raisins for 
silk stockings. This is no time for silk!” 

“Give me less, then,” Ara said, tight- 
lipped. He could no longer allow the 
cheapness of insistence to deter him from 
making every effort to obtain food. This 
was no time for civilized decencies, either. 
He'd take whatever he could get and go 
straight home and never come back. They'd 
eat the raisins anc soon die, unless he took 
to murder. This was the last time, he 
swore. 


“No, boy, I can’t really spare anymore 
raisins. Please go. I can’t afford to help 
you.” 

“Do you have anymore fish?” 

“Yes, but I must save it for shoes. Some- 
one may bring me shoes. How is the 


Reverend?” 

“He was beater. up last night. He had 
two fishes from Sparta, but they caught 
him in the freight yards. All that way and 
they catch him in the freight yards!” 

“Tll give you two handfuls, but don’t 
bring me anymore silk!” 

“All-right. Hurry, please. Thank you.” 

He followed the old farmer into a low, 
white barn. It smelled richly of raisins 
inside. Ara roughly controlled an impulse 
to retch. The farmer opened a bin and 
placed two handfuls into Ara’s pockets. 
Then he reached back into the bin and 
handed Ara two raisins for himself. Ara 
threw one into his mouth, sucked on it for 
a moment, poised his teeth, and crushed. 
He threw the other one into his mouth. 

“Thank you very much, old man,” he 
said. 

The old man nodded. 

Ara went back to the bicycle. He knew 


he should have gone around to solicit the 
other farmers before accepting so low an 
offer. He might bave gotten half a pound. 
But he could not have done this. 

Ara rode slowly toward the shore. The 
sun was midway, now. He leaned the bi- 
cycle against the cable fence and climbed 
over. He walked thru the sand toward the 
water. Scanning the northern and south- 
ern stretches of sand, he decided to walk 
down the southerly direction. He walked 
for half an hour but found no fish. He 
turned, and arrived presently back to his 
bicycle. He walked the same distance in 
the northerly direction, but found nothing. 
He returned. Tho there were never any 
crabs in the sand at this time of year he 
took off his shoes and waded into the 
waves, digging his hands into the back- 
wash. There were no crabs. He sat be- 
side his shoes in the sand and gazed at his 
knees. His short pants were very loose 
around his thighs. His thighs were almost 
as thin as his calves. He recalled that when 
he was five and in the first grade, his thighs 
had been thick and had flattened against 
the chair seats when he sat. There had 
been beauty in the legs, then. 

He reached into his pocket and with- 
drew a raisin, placing it on his tongue. He 
chewed very slowly. Then he took a hand- 
ful from his pocket and ate them slowly. 
He cleaned out both pockets, taking the 
last handful in one swallow. 

Minutes later he vomited. 

He picked up his shoes and moved a 
few feet away. TLen, barefooted, he walk- 
ed down into the wet sand and began 
building a castle. An hour before sunset 
he decided it was time to leave. He won- 
dered if he should leave the castle stand- 
ing, until the night tide washed it down. 
He rose and stamped the castle down, put 
his shoes on and went back to his bicycle. 
He started for the farmhouse, where he 
had gotten the raisins at noon. 
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ATHENS, 


“What's the matter, boy?” the old farmer 
asked. 

“Will you give me a fish for my shoes?” 

The farmer stared at the shoes. “What 
happened to your raisins?” 

“I ate them,” Ara said. 

The farmer stamped and shook his white 
head and looked at the ground. 

Ara took one shoe off and handed it to 


the farmer. 
“It’s worn,” the farmer said. 
“Fix it. It will last .” 


“I'm sorry, boy, I can’t give you a fish 
for these shoes.” 

“What will you give me, then?” Ara ask- 
ed eagerly. 

“But they are no good,” the farmer said. 

“Yes they are,” Ara insisted. “I can wear 
them for months, yet.” 

The farmer called one of his sons. The 
shoe was too small for the boy. The farmer 
called a younger son. The shoe was large, 
but comfortable. 

“There,” Ara said. “See? You can use 
it! Let me have fish” The farmer was 
soft-hearted, Ara knew, but he could not 
go back to Athens with nothing. 

“Boy, boy, I can’t give you a fish for these 
shoes. They will soon be dust.” 

“Oh give me something for them.” He 
started to cry. 

“How old are you now?” the farther ask- 
ed. 

“Fifteen.” 

“In six years you will be a man. The 
war will be over. Ill give you two hand- 
fuls of raisins.” 

They returned to the barn and the farm- 
er again filled Ara’s pockets. 

Ara stopped on the road to Athens just 
before it became dark. He cracked open 
the walnut shell. It was not rotten. He 
ate the nut. He remained there, massag- 
ing the soles of his feet. It was difficult 
to peddle without shoes. He took two 
iaisins from his pocket and started along 
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the road again. Soon it was so dark he 
had to get off and walk with the bicyle. 
The moon rose presently and he was ably 
to see the road again: He peddled fast. 

Then he was crying. Each member of 
his family would die slowly within the next 
few weeks. He withdrew more raisins, 
trying to eat them slowly so he would not 
vomit. He cried with all his strength and 
yelled between sobs. He stopped the bi- 
cycle, sat at the side of the road and ate all 
the raisins. He lay there, sobbing and 
shouting. 

Then he heard the noise of motors. Look- 
ing up, he saw a line of lights moving to- 
ward him. It was a German troop convoy. 
He leaped to his bicycle and rode hard 
toward them. The rumbling increased and 
became the individual sounds of motors. 
Ara approached the lead vehicle as fast 
as he could ride aiming for a point be- 
tween the two headlights. The truck 
screeched to a stop before Ara reached it. 
Ara tried, then, to stop, but he lightly struck 
the truck’s bumper and tumbled foolishly 
to the ground. He rose, picked the bicycle 
up and stared at the truck’s radiator. The 
captain roared toward him. He grabbed 
Ara’s arm and yanked it. “What's the mat- 
ter? Do you wish to die? What's the 
matter?” 

Ara remained calm. 

“Don’t hold up a convoy because you 
want to die. You don’t want to die, do 
you?” 

“My family,” Ara said softly, and then 
louder, “What wi!l they do without food? 
I will never be able to get any more food!” 

“Something will turn up!” the captain 
said. He yanked Ara’s arm again. “You 
don’t want to die, do you?” 

Ara sighed and gazed past the Captain’s 
shoulder at the line of waiting trucks. The 
Captain’s hand loosed its grip. “Good boy,” 
the Captain said. “Now go home. The 
war won't last much longer.” 
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Ara started off on his bicycle again. He 
had been obvious, allowing the truck time 
to stop. But there were more trucks. He 
could quickly cut in behind one truck and 
fall before another. He peddled very slow- 
ly, until the line of trucks had again gained 
full speed. It was happiness now, a surg- 
ing, thrilling happiness. Looking ahead, 
he chose the truck before which he would 


fall. 

But he let the truck he had chosen go by. 

He chose another, and tensely watched 
it approach. 

He let it pass. 

But there were more trucks. 

Soon he was standing in the middle of 
the road, watching the last truck recede in 
the darkness. 
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THE MYTHOLOGY 
OF ARMENIA 


PART II 


PROF. MARDIROS ANANIKIAN 


CHAPTER Ill 


Iranian Deities 


II ANAHIT 
After Aramazd, Anahit was the most im- 
portant deity of Armenia. In the pantheon 
she stood immediately next to the father 
of the gods, but in the heart of the people 
she was supreme. She was “the glory,” 
“the great queen or lady,” “the one born 


of gold,” “the golden-mother.” 


Anahit is the Ardvi Sura Anahita of the 
Avesta. whose name, if at all Iranian, 
would mean “moist, mighty, undefiled,” a 
puzzling but not altogether unbefitting ap- 
pellation for the yazata of the earth-born 
springs and rivers. But there is a marked 
and well-justified tendency to consider the 
Persian Anahita herself an importation 
from Babylonia. She is thought to be Ish- 
tar under the name of Anatu or the Ela- 
mite “Nahunta.” If so, then whatever her 
popular character may have been, she 
could not find a place in the Avesta with- 
out being divested of her objectionable 
traits or predelictions. And this is really 
what happened. But even in the Avestic 
portraiture of her it is easy to distinguish 
the original. This Zoroastrian golden god- 
dess of the springs and rivers with the 
high, pomegranate-like breasts had a spe- 
cial relation to the fecundity of the human 
race. She was interested in child-birth and 


(117) 


nurture, like Ishtar, under whose protec- 
tion children were placed with incantation 
and solemn rites. Persian maids prayed 
to her for brave and robust husbands. 
Wherever she went with the Persian armies 
and culture in Western Asia, Armenia, Pon- 
tus, Cappadocia, Phrygia, etc., her sover- 
eignty over springs and rivers was disre- 
garded and she was at once identified with 
some goddess of love and motherhood, 
usually with Ma or the Mater Magna. It 
would therefore be reasonable to suppose 
that there was a popular Anahita in Persia 
itself, who was nothing less than Ishtar as 
we know her. This is further confirmed 
by the fact that to this day the planet 
Venus is called Nahid by the Persians.2* 
The Armenian Anahit is also Asianic in 
character. She does not seem to be step- 
ping out of the pages of the Avesta as a 
pure and idealized figure, but rather she 
came there from the heart of the common 
people of Persia, oc Parthia, and must have 
found some native goddess whose attri- 
butes and ancient sanctuaries she assimi- 
lated. She has hardly anything to do with 


23Whenever she may have come to Persia, her 
patronage over the rivers and springs need not 
be regarded as a purely Saadon adlitten ie tat 
attributes. The Ishtar is a water god- 
cess, and therefore goddess of vegetation, as 
well as a goddess of love and maternity. Water 
and vegetation underlie and all life 
whether animal or human. Cf. Mythology of all 
Races, Boston, 1917, vi. 278 f. 
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springs and rivers. She is simply a woman, 
the fair daughter of Aramazd, a sister of 
the Persian Mihr and of the cosmopolitan 
Nane. As in the Anahit Yashts of the Aves- 
ta, so also in Armenia, “golden” is her fair- 
est epithet. She was often called “born in 
gold” or “the golden mother” probably be- 
cause usually her statue was of solid gold. 

In the light of what has just been said 
we are not surprised to find that this god- 
dess exhibited two distinct types of woman- 
hood in Armenia, according to her exact 
sources. Most of the early Christian writ- 
ers, specially Agathangelos, who would 
have eagerly seized upon anything deroga- 
tory to her good name, report nothing 
about her depraved tastes or unchaste rites. 

If not as a bit of subtle sarcasm, then at 
least as an echo of the old pagan language, 
King Tiridates is made to call her “the 
mother of sobriety,” i. e. orderliness, as 
over against a lewd and ribald mode of 
life.24 The whole expression may also be 
taken as meaning “the sober, chaste 
mother.” No suggestion of impure rites is 
to be found in Azathangelos or Moses in 
connection with her cultus. 

On the other hand no less an authority 
than the geographer Strabo (63 B.C. — 
25 A.D.) reports that the great sanctuary 
of Anahit at Erez (or Eriza), in Akilisene 
(a district called also Anahitian®® owing to 
the widely spread fame of this temple) 
was the center of an obscene form of wor- 
ship. Here there were hierodules of both 
sexes, and what is more, here daughters 
of the noble families gave themselves up 
to prostitution for a considerable time be- 
fore they were married. Nor was this an 
obstacle to their being afterwards sought 
in marriage.”6 


24Agathangelos, p. 52. 

25Dio. Cass., 36, 48; Pliny HN v. 83. 

26Strabo, xi. 532C. Cumont thinks that this was 
a modification of ancient exogamy (see aft. 
“Aanahita” in ERE i. 414, and his Les Religions 
orientales dans le paganisme romain, Paris, 1907, 
p. 287). Yet it is difficult to see wherein this 


Strabo is not alone in representing Ana- 
hit in this particularly sad light. She was 
identified with the Ephesian, Artemeis by 
the Armenians themselves. Faustus of 
Byzantium, writing in the fifth century, 
says of the imperfectly Christianized Ar- 
snenians of the preceding century, that 
they continued “in secret the worship of 
the old deities in the form of fornication.”” 
The reference is most probably to the rites 
of the more popular Anahit rather than 
her southern rival, Astghik, whom the 
learned identified with Aphrodite, and 
about whose worship no unchastity is men- 
tioned. Mediaeval authors of Armenia al- 
so assert similar things about Anahit. Va- 
nakan Vardapet says, “Astarte is the shame 
of the Sidonians, which the Chaldeans 
(Syrians or Mesopotamians) called Kau- 
kabhta, the Greeks, Aphrodite, and the Ar- 
menians, Anahit.”28 

In a letter to Sahag Ardsruni, ascribed 
to Moses of Khoren,?® we read that in the 
district of Antzevatz there was a famous 
Stone of the Blacxsmiths. Here stood a 
statue of Anahit and here the blacksmiths 
,no doubt invisible ones) made a dreadful 
ain with their hammers and anvils. The 
devils (i.e. idols) dispensed out of a melt- 
ing pot bundles cf false medicine which 
served the fulfilling of evil desires, “like the 
bundle of St. Cyprian intended for the de- 
struction of the Virgin Justina.”°° This 


place was changed later into a sanctuary 


sacred prostitution differs from the usual worship 
vaid to Ishtar and Ma. As Ramsay explains it in 
:s art. “Phrygians” (ERE ix. 900 f.) this is an 
act whicn is supposed to have magical influence 
in the feritlity of the land and perhaps also on 
the fertility of these women. Cf. arts. “Ashtarat” 
(ERE ii. 115f.) and “Heirodouloi (Semitic and 
Egyptian)” (ERE vi. 672 f.) 

27Faustus iii. 13. 

28Alishun, p. 263. 

29Moses, p. 294. 

30Justina was a Christian virgin of Antioch 
whom a certain magician called Cyprian tried to 
corrupt by magical arts, first in favor of a friend, 
then for himself. His utter failure led to his con- 
version, 2nd both he and Justina were martyred 
cogether. 
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of the Holy Virgin and a convent for nuns, 
called Hogeats vank. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the Armenian Anahit admitted of the orgi- 
astic worship that in the ancient orient 
characterized the gods and especially the 
goddesses of fertility. No doubt these ob- 
scene practices were supposed to secure 
her favor. On the other hand it is quite 
possible that she played in married life the 
well-known role of a mother of sobriety 
like Hera or rather Ishtar,*! the veiled bride 
and protector of wedlock, jealously watch- 
ing over the love and faith plighted be- 
tween husband and wife, and blessing their 
union. We may therefore interpret in this 
senses the above mentioned description 
of this goddess, which Agathangelos,*? puts 
in the mouth of King Tiridates: “The great 
lady (or queen) Anahit, who is the glory 
and life-giver of our nation, whom all kings 
honor, especially the King of the Greeks 
isic!), who is the mother of all sobriety 
and a benefactress: (through many favors, 
but especially through the granting of chil- 
dren) of all mankind; through whom Ar- 
menia lives and miantains her life.” Al- 
though clear cut distinctions and schematic 
arrangements are not safe in such instances, 
ene may say in general that Aramazd once 
created nature and man, but he now 
(speaking from the standpoint of a specu- 
lative Armenian pagan of the first cen- 
tury) sustains life by giving in abundance 
the corn and the wine. Anahit, who also 
may have some interest in the growth of 
vegetation, gives more especially young 
ones to animals and children to men, whom 
she maternally tends in their early age as 
well as in their strong manhood. Aramazd 
is the god of the fertility of the earth, Ana- 
hit the goddess of the fecundity of the na- 
tion. 

However, as sh2 was deeply human, the 

31We have already seen that Ishtar as Sharis 


had secured a place in the Urartian pantheon. 
32Agathangelos, pp. 51, 61. 


birth and care of children could not be 
her sole concern. As a merciful and mighty 
mother she was sought in cases of severe 
iliness and perhaps in other kinds of dis- 
tress. Agathangelos mentions the care with 
which she tends the people. In Moses** we 
find that King Artaxias, in his last sick- 
ness, sent a nobleman to Erez to propitiate 
the tender-hearted goddess. But unlike 
Ishtar and the Persian Anahita, the Arme- 
nian Anahit shows no warlike propensities, 
nor is her name associated with death. 

Like Aramazd, she had many temples in 
Armenia, but the most noted ones were 
those of Erez, Artaxata, Ashtishat, and Ar- 
mavir.** There was also in Sophene a 
mountain called the Throne of Anahit,®® 
and a statute of Anahit at the stone of the 
Blacksmiths. The temple at Erez was un- 
doubtedly the richest sanctuary in the 
country and a favorite center of pilgrimage. 
it was taken and razed to the ground by 
Gregory the Illuminator.** It was for the 
safety of its treasures that the natives fear- 
ed when Lucullus entered the Anahitian 
province.*? 

Anahid had two annual festivals, one of 
which was held, according to Alishan, on 
the 15th of Navasard, very soon after the 
New Year's celebration. Also the nine- 
teenth day of every month was consecrated 
to her. A regular pilgrimage to her temple 
required the sacrifice of a heifer, a visit to 
the river Lykos near-by, after which the 
statue of the goddess was crowned with 
wreaths.*8 Lucullus saw herds of heifers 
of the goddess,*® with her mark, which was 
a torch, wander up and down grazing on 
the meadows near the Euphrates, without 
being disturbed by anyone. The Anahit of 





33Moses, ii, 60. 

34] bid, ii, 12. 

35Faustus, v. 25. 

36Agathangelos, p. 591. 

37Cicero, De imperio Pompaeii, p. 23. 

38Agathangelos, p. 59; Weber, p. 31. 

39Farther west Anahit required bulls, and was 
Taurobolos. 
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the countries west of Armenia bore a cres- 
cent on her head. 

We have already seen that the statues 
representing Anahit in the main sanctu- 
aries, namely in Frez, Ashtishat, and prob- 
ably also in Artaxata, were solid gold. Ac- 
cording to Pliny*® who describes the one 
at Erez, this was an unprecedented thing 
in antiquity. Not under Lucullus, but un- 
der Antonius did the Roman _ soldiers 
plunder this famous statue. A Bononian 
veteran who was once entertaining Augus- 
ius in a sumptuous style, declared that the 
Emperor was dining off the leg of the god- 
dess and that he had been the first assail- 
ant of the famous statute, a sacrilege which 
he had committed with impunity in spite 
of the rumors to the contrary.*! This 
statue may have been identical with the 
(Ephesian) Artemis which, according to 
Moses,*2 was brought to Erez from the 
West. 

III. TIUR (TIR) 

Outside of Artaxata, the ancient capital 
of Armenia (on the Araxes), and close 
upon the road to Valarshapat (the winter 
capital ), was the best known temple of Tiur. 
The place was called Erazamuyn, which 
probably means “interpreter of dreams.”4 
Tiur had also another temple in the sacred 
city of Armavir.*4 

He was no less a personage than the 
scribe of Aramazd which may mean that 
in the lofty abode of the gods, he kept 
record of the good and evil deeds of men for 
a future day of reckoning, or what is more 
probable on comparative grounds, he had 
charge of writing down the decrees (hra- 
man, Pers. firman) that were issued by 


40HN xxxiii. 4; see Gelzer, p. 46. 

41Pliny, loc, cit. 

42Moses, 1i. 16, 

43Eraz, “dream,” is identical with the Persian 
word raz, “secret,” “occult,” and also perhaps 
with the Slavic raj, “the other world,” or “para- 
dise.” Muynis now untelligible and the Monsos 
of the Grzek is evidently a mere reproduction of 
the cryptic muyn. 

44Mosei, ii. 12. 
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Aramazd concerning the. events of each 
human life.*® These decrees were no doubt 
recorded not only on heavenly tablets but 
also on the forehead of every chlid of man 
that was born. The latter were commonly 
called the “writ on the forehead”** which 
according to present folklore, human eyes 
can descry but not one is able to decipher. 

Besides these general and pre-natal de- 
crees, the Armenians seem to have believed 
m an annual rendering of decrees, resem- 
bling the assembly of the Babylonian gods 
on the world-mountain during the Zagmuk 
{New Year) festival. They located this 
event on a spring night. As a witness of 
this we have only a universally observed 
practice. 

In Christian Armenia that night came to 
be associated with Ascension Day. The 
people are surely reiterating an ancient 
tradition when they tell us that on an un- 
known and mystic hour of the night which 
precedes Ascension silence envelops all 
nature. Heaven comes near. All the 
springs and stream cease to flow. Then 
the flowers and shrubs, the hills and the 
stones, begin to salute and address one 
another, and each one declares its specific 
virtue. The King Serpent who lives in his 
own ta‘l learns that night the language of 
the flowers. If anyone is aware of that 
hour, he can charge everything into gold 
by dipping it into water and expressing 
his wish in the name of God. Some report 





45Tiur s name also occurs as Tre in the list of 
the Armenian months. In compound names and 
words it assumes the Persian form of Tir. We 
find a “Ti” in the old exclamation “(By) Ti or 
Tir, forward!” and it may be also in such com- 
pound forms as Ti-air, T¥-mann, a “lord,” and 
Ti-kin, a Ti-woman,” i.e., “lady,” “queen.” “Ti- 
sir may be compared with Tirair, a proper name 
of uncertain derivation. However, owing to the 
absence of the “r” in Ti, one may well connect 
it with the older Tiv, a cognate of Indo-European 
Dyaus, Zeus, Tiwaz, etc., or one may consider 
it as a dialectical variety of the Armenian di, 


46Eznik, pp. 150, 153, etc. Synonymous or 


: : a 
tallel with this, we find also the word bakbt, 
“fortune.” 
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also that the springs and rivers flow with 
gold, which can be secured only at the 
right moment. On Ascension Day the peo- 
ple try to find out what kind of luck is 
awaiting them during the year, by means 
of books that tell fortune, or objects de- 
posited on the previous day in a basin of 
water along with herbs and flowers. A 
veil covers these things which have been 
deposed to the gaze of the stars during the 
mystic night, and a young virgin draws 
them out one by one while verses diving 
the future are being recited.‘ 

Whether Tiur originally concerned him- 
self with all these things or not, he was the 
scribe of Aramazd. Being learned and 
skillful, he patronized and imparted both 
learning and skill. His temple, called the 
archive*® of the scribe of Aramazd, was al- 
so a temple of learning and skill, ie. not 
only a special sanctuary where one might 
pray for these things and make vows, but 
also a school where they were to be taught. 
Whatever else this vaunted learning and 
skill included, it must have had a special 
reference to the art of divination. It was 
a kind of Delphic oracle. This is indirect- 
ly attested by the fact that Tiur, who had 
nothing to do with light, was identified 
with Apollo in Hellenic times,*® as well as 
by the great fame for interpretation of 
dreams which Tiur’s temples enjoyed. 
Here it was that the people and the gran- 
dees of the nation came to ‘seek guidance 
‘n their undertakings and to submit their 
dreams for interpretation. The interpreta- 
tion of dreams had long become a syste- 
matic scieace, which was handed down 
by a clan of priests or soothsayers to their 
pupils. Tiur must have also been the pa- 
tron of the arts as writing and eloquence, 





47Pshrank, p. 271. 
Abeghian, p. 61 f. 

48Perhaps because, like the temple of Nabu in 
Borsippa, it contained a place symbolizing a place 
symbolizing the heavenly archives in which the 
divine decrees were deposi 

49 Agathangelos. 


See for a fuller account 


for on the margin of some old Armenian 
MSS. of the book of Acts (chap. xiv, V. 12) 
the names of Hermes, for whom Paul was 
once mistaken because of his eloquence, 
was explained as “the god Tiur.” 

Besides all these it is more than probable 
that Tiur was the god who conducted the 
souls of the dead into the nether world. 
The very common Armenian imprecation, 
“May the writer carry him!”® or “The 
writer for him” as well as Tiur’s close re- 
semblance to the Babylonian Nabu in many 
other respects, goes far to confirm this 
view. 

In spite of his being identified with Apol- 
lo and Hermes, Tiur stands closer to the 
Babylonian Nabu*! than to either of these 
Greek deities. In fact, Hermes himself 
must have developed on the pattern of 
Nabu. The latter was a god of learning 
and wisdom, and taught the art of writ- 
ing. He knew and so he could impart — 
the meaning of oracles and incantations. 
He inspired (and probably interpreted) 
dreams. In Babylonia Nabu was identi- 
fied with the planet Mercury. 

But the name of Tiur is a proof that the 
Babylonian Nabu did not come directly 
from the South. By what devious way did 
he penetrate Armenia? 

The answer is simple. In spite of the 
puzzling silence of the Avesta on this point, 
Tran knew a god by the name of Tir. One 
of the Persian mouths, as the old Cappodo- 
cian and Armenian calendars attest, was 





50°The Writer” was confused with the angel 
ef death in Christian times. He is now _— 
“the little brother of death.” It is curious 
note that the Teutonic Woton, usually identified 
— Mercury, was also the conductor of souls to 

ades. 

51Nabu, the city-god of Borsippa, once had pre- 
cedence over Marduk himself in the Babylonian 
Pantheon. But when Marduk, the city god of 
Babylon, ros: in importance with the 
rise of his city, Nabu became the scribe of the 
gods and their messenger, as well as the patron of 
the priests. On the Babylonian New Year’s Day 
(in the spring) he wrote on tablets, the destiny 
of men, when this was decided on the world 


mountain. 
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consecrated to this diety (perhaps also 
the thirteenth day of each month). We 
find among the Iranians as well as among 
the Armenians, a host of theophorous 
names composed with “Tir” such as Tiri- 
bazes, Tiridates, Tiran, Tirikies, Tirotz, 
Tirith, etc., bearing unimpeachable wit- 
ness to the god’s popularity. Tiro-nakathwa 
is found even in the Avesta®? as the name 
of a holy man. It is from Iran that Tir 
migrated in the wake of the Persian armies 
and civilization to Armenia, Cappadocia, 
and Scythia, where we also find Tir’s name 
as Teiro on Indo-Scythian coins of the first 
century of our era.58 


We have very good reasons to maintain 
that the description of the Armenian Tiur 
fits also the Iranian Tir, and that they 
were both identical with Nabu. As Nabu 
iu Babylonia, so also Tir in Iran was the 
genius presiding over the planet Mercury 
and bore the title of Dabir, “writer.”®4 


But a more direct tesitmony can be cited 
bearing on the original identity of the Pers- 
ian Tir with Nabu. The Neo-Babylonian 
king Nebuchadnezzar was greatly devoted 
to Nabu, his patren god. He built at the 
inouth of the Euphrates a city which he 
dedicated to him and called by a name 
containing the deity’s name, as a compon- 
ent part. This nan-e was rendered in Greek 
by Berosus (or Abydenus?) as Teredon 
and Diridotis “given to Mercury.” The lat- 
ter form, says Rawlinson. occurs as early 
as the time of Alexander.®> The arrow-like 
writing-wedge was the commonest symbol 
of Nabu, and couid easily give rise to the 





52Earvardin Yasht, xxvii. 126. 

53Moulton, p. 435. Even the Arabs knews this 
deity under the name of Utarid, which also means 
Mercury, and has the epitheth of “writer.” 

54There lies before us no witness to the fact 
the Armenians never called the planet Mercury, 
Tiur, bux it is probable. The Persians themselves 
say that Mercury was called Tir, “arrow,” on ac- 
count of its swiftness. 

55See G. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, app. Bk. i, 
under Nebo. 


Persian designation.56 That the arrow 
seems to have becn the underlying idea of 
the Persian conception of Nabu is better 
attested by the fact that both Herodotus 
and Armenian history know the older form 
of Tiran, Tigranes, as a common name. 
Tigranes is, no doubt, derived from Tigris, 
old Persian for “arrow.” 


IV. MIHR (MITHRA) 

Our knowledge of the Armenian Mihr is 
unfortunately ver, fragmentary. He was 
unquestionably Iranian. Although popular 
at one time, he seems to have lost some 
ground when we meet him. His name 
Mihr (Parthian or Sassanian for Mithra) 
shows that he was a late comer. Never- 
theless he was called the son of Arama- 
mazd, and was therefore a brother of Ana- 
hit and Nane. In the popular Zoroastrian- 
ism of Persia, especially in Sassanian 
times, we find that the sun (Mihr) and 
moon were children of Oramazd, the first 
from his own mother, or even from a hu- 
man wife, and the noon, from his own 
sister.’ Originally Mihr may have formed 
in Armenia a triad with Aramazd and 
Anahit like that of Artaxerxes Mnemon’s 
inscriptions. If su he soon had to yield 
the place to the national god Vahagn. 

The Armenian Mithra presents a puzzle. 
{t he was a genius of light and air, a god 
of war and contracts, a creature of Ara- 
mazd equal in might to his creator, as we 
find him to be the Avesta, no trace of such 
attributes is left. But for the Armenians 


56Jensen derives Tir from the Babylonian Dpir 


—Dipsar, “scribe.” However he overlooks 

fact that the East has known and used the word 
Dpir in an uncorrupted form.to this day. Tir 
may even be regarded as one element in the 
mysterious Hermes Tresmegishthos, which is usu- 
ally tratslated as “Thrice greatest.” It seems to 
be much more natural to say: Hermes, the great- 
est Tir. However, we have here against us the 
og army of classical scholars and a hoary tradi- 


ot Bznik, pp. 122, 138; also Eghishe, ii. 44. F. 
Cumont, in his Mysteries of Mithra, weeeets 
wscribes these myths to the Armenians them- 
selves, whereas the Armenian authors are only 
reporting Zrvantian ideas. 
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he was the genius of god of fire, and that 
is why he was identified with Hephaistos 
in syncretistic times.5® This strange de- 
velopment is perhaps further confirmed by 
the curious fact that until this day, the 
main fire festival of the Armenians comes 
in February, the month that once corre- 
sponded to the Mehekan (dedicated to 
Mihr) of the Armenian calendar. But it 
must not be overlooked that all over the 
Indo-European world February was one 
of the months in which the New Fires 
were kindled. 

The connection of Mihr with fire in Ar- 
menia may be explained as the result of 
an early identification with the native Va- 
hagn, who, as we shall see, was a sun, 
lightning, and fire-god. This conjecture 
acquires more plausability when we re- 
member that Mihr did not make much 
headway in Armenia and that finally Va- 
hagn occupied in the triad the place which 
by right and tradition, belonged to Mihr. 

On Mithraic mysteries in Armenia we 
lear nothing. There were many theopho- 
rous names compounded with his name, 
such as Mihran, Mihrdat. The Armenian 
word “Mehyan,” “Temple,” seems also to 
be derived from his name. 


We know that at the Mithrakana festi- 
vals when it was the privilege of the Great 
King of Persia to become drunk (with 
haoma?), a thousand horses were sent to 
him by his Armenian vassal. We find in 
‘he region of Sassun (ancient Tarauntis) 
a legendary hero, called Meher, who gath- 
ers around himself a good many folk-tales 
and becomes involved even in eschatologi- 
cal legends. He still lives with his horse 
in a cave called Zympzymps which can be 
entered in the Ascension night. There he 
turns the wheel of fortune, and thence he 
will appear at the end of the world. 

The most important temple dedicated 
to Mihr was in the village of Bagayarij 


58Greek Agathangelos; Moses, ii. 18. 


(the town of the gods) in Derjan, Upper 
Armenia, where great treasures were kept. 
This sanctuary also was despoiled and de- 
troyed by Gregory the Illuminator. It is 
reported that in that locality Mihr required 
human sacrifices, and about these Aga- 
thangelos also darkly hints.®® This is, how- 
ever, very difficult to explain, for in Ar- 
menia offerings of men appear only in con- 
nection with the dragon (ie. devil) wor- 
ship. On the basis of the association of 
Mihr with eschatological events, we may 
conjecture that the Armenian Mihr had 
gradually developed two aspects, one be- 
ing that which we have described above, 
and the other havirg some mysterious rela- 
tion to the under-world powers. 
V. SPANTARAMET 

The Amesha Spenta, Spenta Armait 
(holy genius of the earth) and the keeper 
of vineyards, who was also known to the 
translators of the Armenian Bible who used 
her name in 2 Macc. vi. 7, to render the 
name of Dionysos. 

However, it would seem that she did not 
hold a place in the Armenian pantheon, 
and was known only as a Persian goddess. 
We hear of no worship of Spantaramet 
among the Armenians and her name does 
not occur in any passage on Armenian reli- 
gion. It is very strange, indeed, that the 
translators should have used the name of 
an Iranian goddess to render that of a 
Greek god. Yet the point of contact is 
clear. Among the Persians Spenta Armaiti 
was popularly known also as the keeper 
of vineyards, and Dionysos was the god 
of the vine. But, whether it is because of 
the evident dissimilarity of sex or because 





59Agathangelos, p 593. One of the gates of 
the city of Van is to this date called by Mihr’s 
name (Meher). F 

60These human sacrifices may also be explained 
by Mihr’s probable relation to Vahagn. Vahagn 
is the fierce storm god, who, as in the Vedic and 
Teutonic religions, had supplanted the god of 
the bright heaven. Vahagn may have once re- 
quired human sacrifices in Armenia, as his Teu- 
tonic brother Wotan did. 
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the Armenians were not sufficiently familiar 
with Spantaramet, the translators soon (2 
Mace. xiv. 33; Mace. ii. 29) discard her 
name and use for Dionysos “Ormzdakan 
god,” ie. Aramazd, whose peculiar inter- 
est in vegetation we have already noticed. 
Spenta Armaiti was better known to the 
ancient religion of Armenia as Santaramet, 
the goddess of the underworld. 

The worship of the earth is known to 
Eznik®! as a magian and heathen practice, 
but he Joes not directly connect it with the 
Armenians, althongh there can be little 
doubt that they once had an earth-goddess, 
called Erkir (Perkunas) or Armat, in their 
pantheon. 

CHAPTER IV 
Semitic Deities 

Semitic deities were introduced into the 
Armenian pantheon comparatively late, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Armen- 
ians had always been in commercial inter- 
course with their southern neighbors. It 
was Tigranes the Great (94-54 B.C.) who 
brought these gods and goddesses back 
from his conquests along with their costly 
statues... It is not easy to say how much 
of politics can be seen in this procedure. 
As a semi-barbarian, who had acquired a 
taste for western things, he surely was 
pleased with the aesthetic show and splen- 
dor of the more highly civilized Syrian 
empire of the Seleucids and its religion. 
He must have seen also some underlying 
identity between the Syrian deities and 
+heir Armenian brothers. However, in Ar- 
menia itself no real fusion took place be- 
tween the native and foreign gods. The 
extant records show that out of all the 
Syrian gods and goddesses who migrated 
north, only Astghik (Astarte-Aphrodite ) 
obtained a wide popularity. On the con- 
irary, the others became little more than 
local deities, and that not without at first 

61Eznik, pp. 15, 16. 


CHAPTER IV 
1Moses, ii. 14. 


having encountered fierce opposition. The 
early stage of things is clearly reflected 
in the relation of Ba’al Shamin to Vahagn 
and in the manner in which he figures in 
ihe hero stories of Armenia as one who is 
discomfited in battle. It is becoming more 
and more certain that almost all of these 
Semitic gods were brought from Phoenicia. 
But they hardly can have come in organ- 
ized, coherent groups like Ba’al Shamin- 
Astghik as Jensen thinks in his fantastic 
Hittiter und Armenier. 


I. BA’AL SHAMIN (Armen. Barshamina) 
In the village of Thortan where patri- 
archs descended from Gregory the llumi- 
nator were buried, later stood the “bril- 
liantly white” statue of the Syrian god Ba’al 
Shamin, the lord of heaven. This statute 
was made of ivory, crystal, and silver.? It 
was current tradition Tigranes the Great 
had captured it during his victorious cam- 
paign in Syria. No doubt the costly ma- 
terial was expressive of the character and 
story of the deity whom it endeavored to 
portray. In the legendary history of Ar- 
menia, where euphemerism rules supreme, 
Ba’al Shamin appears as a giant whom the 
Syrians deified on account of his valorous 
deeds, but who had been vanquished by 
Aram and slain by his soldiers.? In reality 
Ba’al Shamin was criginally a supreme god 
of the heavens, who gave good and evil, 
life and death, rain and sunshine, but who 
had already merged his identity in that of 
the Syrian sungod, when he came to Ar- 
menia. In his adoptive home he ever re- 
mained a more or less unpopular rival of 
Vahagn, a native sun and fire god. 


The one genuine Armenian myth about 
him that has survived is that Vahagn stole 
straw from him in a cold winter night. The 
Milky Way was formed from the straw 
that dropped along as the heavenly thief 
hurried away. This may be a distinctly 

3Ibid, i 14. 
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Armeman but fragmentary version of the 
Prometheus legend, and the straw may well 
have something to do with the birth of fire. 
(See chapter on Vahagn.) Needless to say 
that the myth which was current even in 
Christian Armenia was not meant as a com- 
pliment to the foreign deity. It was an Ar- 
menian god playing a trick on a Syrian 
intruder. If Astghik was the wife of Ba’al 
Shamin, Vahagn won another victory over 
him, by winning her love. 
II. NANE (HANEA?P) 

Nane is undoubtedly the Nana of an- 
cient Babylonia, originally a Sumerian god- 
dess. In Erech ; Uruk), a city of South 
Babylonia, she was the goddess of the eve- 
ning star and mistress of heaven. In fact, 
she was simply the Ishtar of Erech, the 
heroine of the famous Gilgamesh epic, god- 
dess of the life and activity of nature, of 
sensual love, of war and death. Her statue 
had been in olden times captured by the 
Elamites, and its return to Erech was cele- 
brated as a great triumph. Her worship 
in later times had spread broadcast west 
and north. She was found in Phyrgia and 
even as far as Southern Greece. Accord- 
ing to the First Book of the Maccabees 
(Chap. vi, v. 2) ber temple at Elam con- 
tained golden statues and great treasures. 

She may have come to Armenia long be- 
fore Tigranes enriched the pantheon with 
Syrian and Phoenician gods. It is difficult 
to explain how she came to be called the 
daughter of Aramazd, unles she had once 
occupied and important position. 

We hear nothing about orgiastic rites at 
her Armenian temple in Thi! (the Thalina 
of Ptolemy). On the contrary, in Hel- 
lenizing times she was identified with 
Athene,® which perhaps means that she 
had gradually come to be recognized as a 
wise, austere and war-like goddess. 

Ill. ASTGHIK 
Among all the Semitic deities which 





4Anania of Shirag, ed. St. Petersburg, p. 48. 


found their way into the Armenian pan- 
theon, none attained the importance that 
was acquired by Astghik, especially in 
Tarauntis. In spite of the presence of 
Anahit and Nana — two goddesses of her 
cwn type and therefore in rivalry with her 
— she knew how to hold her own and even 
to win the national god Vahagn as her 
iover. For her temple at Ashtishat (where 
Anahit and Vahagn also had famous sanc- 
tuaries ) was known as “Vahagn’s chamber,” 
and in it stood their statues side by side. 
However it is now impossible to recon- 
struct the myth that was at the basis of all 
this. It may be that we have here the 
intimate relation of a Syrian Ba‘al to 
Astarte. It may also be that the myth is 
purely Greek and reflects the adventures 
of Ares with Aphrodite, for Astghik was 
called Aphrodite by Hellenizing Armen- 
ians. Hoffman recognized in the Armen- 
ian name Astghik (which means “little 
star”) a translation of the Syrian Kau- 
kabhta, a late designation of Ashtart (Ish- 
tar) both as a goddess and as the planet 
Venus. The latter is no more called Astg- 
hik by the Armenians, but Arusyak, “the 
little bride,” and show that the Armenians 
not only identified the planet Venus with 
their zoddess Astghik, but were familiar 
with one of her most important titles. 

In view of their essential identity it was 
natural that some confusion should arise 
between Astghik and Anahit. So Vanagan 
Vartabed says: “Astarte is the shame of the 
Sidonians, whom the Syrians called Kau- 
kabhta the Greeks Aphrodite, and the Ar- 
menians Anahit.” Either this medieval au- 
thor meant to say Astghik instead of Ana- 
hit, or for him Astghik’s name was not as- 
sociated with sacred prostitution in Arme- 
nia. 

The custom of flying doves at the Rose- 
Sunday of the Armenians in Shirag (see 


5Ibid., ii. 14; Greek en Josephus 
calls the Nana of Elam, Artemis. 


6Moses, ii. 14; Greek Agathangelos. 
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Chapter VIII) suggests a possible relation 
of Astghik to this festival, the true char- 
acter of which will be discussed later. 
Her memory is still alive in Sassoun (an- 
cient Tarauntis), where young men en- 
deavor to catch a glimpse of the goddess 
at sunrise when slie is bathing in the river. 
But Astghik, who knows their presence, 
modestly wraps herself up with the morn- 
ing mist. Her main temple was at Ashti- 
shat, but she had other sanctuaries, among 
which was that at Mount Palat or Pashat. 


IV. ZATIK 


The Armenian ‘translation of the Bible 
calls the Jewish passover “the festival of 
Zatik,” while the Armenian church has 
from time immemorial applied that name 
to Easter. Zatik in the sense of Passover 
or Easver, is unknown to the Greeks and 
Syrians. Here occurs, no doubt, an old 
word for an old deity or an old festival. 
But what does it mean? The Iberians have 
a deity called “Zaden,” by whom fishermen 
used to swear, but about whom we know 
nothing definite except that this deity is 
feminine and her name probably under- 
lies that of Sathenik, the Albanian queen 
of King Artaxias (190 B.C.). We may per- 
haps infer from this queen’s reputed de- 
votion to Astghik that Zaden was a north- 
ern representative of Ishtar. But Zatik’s 
form and associations remind us of the Pal- 
estiniar Sedeq — the Phoenician Sgdgk. 
It is becoming clearer and clearer that once 
in Canaan there was such a chief deity 
whose name occurs in Melchi-sedeq, “Se- 
deq is my King,” Adoni-Sedeq, “Sedeq is 
my Lord,” or, according to a later view, 
“Sedeq is King,” “Sedeq is Lord.” Farther 
east, the Babylonian Shamash has two 
sons called respectively Kettu (which, like 
Sedeq, means “righteousness”) and Mis- 
haru (“rectitude”). These two deities are 
mentioned also in the Sanchiontho frag- 
ments of Philo Bybilos under the names of 


Sydyk and Misor, as culture-heroes who 
have discovered the use of salt. Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions lave Sedeqyathan, “Sedeq 
gave,” as a personal name, as well as com- 
binations of Sedeq with Ramman and Me- 
lek. Fr. Jeremias thinks that Sydyk and 
Misor were respectively the spring and 
autumn sun in sun-worship and the wax- 
ing and waning moon in moon worship. 


As twins they were represented by As- 
hera at the door of the Phoenician temples. 
According to the above mentioned Sant- 
chiontho fragments, Sydyk was in Phoeni- 
cia the father of the seven Kabirs (great 
gods) and of Eshmun (Asklepios) called 
the Eighth. In conformity with this in 
Persian and Greek times Sedeq was recog- 


nized among the Syrians as the angel: 


(genius) of the planet Jupiter, an indica- 
tion that he once was a chief deity. This 
god may have had also some relation to 
the Syrian hero-god Sandacos mentioned 
by Apollodorus of Athens,” while on the 
other hand Sandakos may be identified also 
with Sanada of Tarsus. At all events San- 
dakos went to Cilicia and founded (i.e. he 
was the god of) the city of Celenderis and 
became through two generations of heroes 
the father of Adonis. Zatik, as well as Se- 
deq, was probably a vegetation god, like 
Adonis, whose resurrection began at the 
winter solstice and was complete in. the 
spring. The spring festival of such a god 
would furnish a suitable name both for the 
Jewish passover and the Christian Easter. 
The spring celebrations of the death and 
resurrection of Adonis were often adopted 
and identified by the Christian churches 
with the Death and Resurrection of Christ. 
However, no trace of a regular worship of 
Zatik is found among the Armenians in his- 
torical times, although their Easter cele- 
brations contain a dramatic bewailing, 
burial, and resurrection of Christ. 





TApollodorus, iii. 14, 3. 
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10 Unsatisfactory as this explanation is, it Persian root zad, “to strike,” from which is 
i- would seem to come nearer the truth than probably derived the Armenian word 
q Sandalagian’s (supported by Tirakian and zenum, “to slaughter.” 

n- others) identification of Zatik with the (To be Continued) 
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A digest of recent happenings among the Armenian settlements in diaspora 


United States: 


MAY 28, 1952 

Not since the halcyon days of 1918-1920 
— the glorious days of the Independent Re- 
public of Armenia — when the alert and 
inspired American Committee for the In- 
dependence of Armenia, whose honorary 
chairman was the late James Watson Ger- 
ard, former U. S. Ambassador to the Kais- 
ers court, whose guiding light was the 
late attorney Vahan Cardashian, and which 
numbered among its active and devoted 
membeis a large group of prominent Ameri- 
can governmental, educational and religi- 
ous figures — not since those days has the 
cause or Armenians been bruited so widely 
and purposefully in this land. And not 
since those days have the American people 
in return manifested so strongly their in- 
herent interest in the Armenian people and 
in the destiny of Armenia. 

The occasion for this heartening revivi- 
cation of manifest concern for the Arme- 
nians and their righteous cause was, this 
year, the reaching of the thirty-fourth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Indepen- 
dent Republic of Armenia — May 28, 1918. 

Mindful of the importance of the mo- 
ment to patriotic Armenian Americans 
and cognizant of the necessity of focusing 
the attention of the American citizenry on 
the matter of a people whose country was 
one of the first lands to be raped and 
subjugated by Communist violence, against 
which the whole world of freemen stands 





(128) 


in determination to scotch, a modern coun- 
terpart of the old Cardashian committee, 
borrowing the name and zealous industry 
of that group, issued a forceful call on all 
patriotic Armenian Americans, and all or- 
ganizations representing these ten of thou- 
sands in the United States and Canada, 
“urging that MAY 28 ANNIVERSARY func- 
tions this year be so arranged as to allow 
for the participation of prominent speak- 
ers; that proper publicity be given these 
functions in newspapers, over radio net- 
works, and TV channels. 

The result of this call was the creation 
of a definite phase in the history of the Ar- 
menians in America. Through the May 28 
celebrations held from coast to coast, and 
in Canada, a new era of reawakened inter- 
est in the Armenian Case was opened in 
this country. Quickly grasping the signi- 
ficance of the moment of celebration of the 
founding of a state destroyed by the same 
Soviet Union against whose menace and 
encroachments the United States, and the 
free nations of the world, today are rearm- 
ing; and eager to aid in the propagation 
of a case the justice of which is second to 
none, the American press, radio and tele- 
vision generously gave over unprecedented 
time and space to the story of Armenia, 
its struggle for freedom, the destruction of 
that freedom, and the growing effort to 
re-establish that freedom. 

Publicity agencies alone did not respond 
so warmly. To the May 28 public meet- 
ings held in many/of the larger communi- 
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ties of the country there came prominent 
American legislators, mayors, governors, 
and other local civic, religious and educa- 
tional authorities to voice their apprecia- 
tion of the centuries-old Armenian strug- 
gle for freedom, and to urge the Armen- 
ians to continue that effort, in which many 
of the speakers saw the burning ideal of 
America itself. 

To United States and Canada Armen- 
jans, the enormous success of the May 28 
functions came as a breath of new life, an 
energy-giving elixir, a tonic of inspiration. 
After many years of maintaining the strug- 
gle for Armenian independence from 
abroad, after years of sweat and toil for the 
common cause, they felt themselves being 
vindicated. They felt that their efforts had 
not been in vain. They saw the most in- 
fluential and greatest nation in the world 
harkening again to the call of freedom of an 
oppressed people. An important result of 
May 28, 1952, has been to effect in patriotic 
Armenians a rededication to the goal of 
liberation of Armenia. And the impetus, 
at this writing, still prevails. Well may 
iuture historians point to May 28, 1952, as 
the event that led to the day when Arme- 
nia’s independence shall again be reestab- 
lished. 

We think it meet that there be presented 
here a running account of what went on 
in relation to May 28, 1952, celebration ac- 
tivities in the land. The HAIRENIK 
WEEKLY, the companion English-lang- 
uage newspaper journal of the REVIEW, 
has recorded in minute details the proceed- 
ings of the various celebrations. Here, we 
offer the salient details of the May 28 move- 
ment, emphasizing, for the record, what 
prominent Americans said at those cele- 
brations 


But first, herewith is presenting a listing 
of May 28, 1952 Armenian Independence 
Day Celebrations known to have been 
held. 


May 24 — Springfield-Indian Orchard; 
Mt. Carmel Hall, Springfield, Mass. 

May 25 — Detroit; 6705 W. Lafayette 
8lvd, Detroit, Mich. 

May 25 — New York; Town Hall. 

May 25 — Worcester; Clark Univ. Audi- 
torium. 

May 25—Providence; Hope High School. 

May 25 — New York at Town Hall. 

May 25 — Philadelphia at Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 

May 25 — Los Angeles. 

May 25 — Syracuse, N. Y. 

May 30 — Niagara Falls; Armenian 
Community Center, 322 Ninth St., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

May 31 — Waukegan; ARF Club. 

June 1 — Boston at New England Mu- 
tual Hall. 

June 1 — Hartford-New Britain; Din- 
ner-dance observance, at the Hedges, Rte. 
71, between Hartford and N. Britain. 

June 1 — Richmond; Bryan Park. 

June 1 — Lawrence; Armenian Commu- 
nity Center, 58 Newbury St. 

June 8 — Granite City, E. St. Louis, St. 
Louis. At Cat & Fiddle Park, E. St. Louis, 
ill. 

June 15 — Northern New Jersey ARF 
Committees; Asbury Park’s Berkeley Car- 
teret Hotel. 


PROCEEDINGS AT BOSTON: 


For historical purposes, it is important 
that the proceedings relating to the May 28 
activities in Greater Boston be made the 
first item in this concision. For though 
Greater Boston Armenians did not con- 
vene for their formal celebration of May 
28 until June 1, yet, a fruit of their efforts 
served to sound the opening gun of the 
coast-to-coast effort. 

That was the formal issuance of a “Pro- 
clamation on Armenian Independence Day, 
May 28, 1952” for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts by His Excellency, the Hon- 
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orable Paul A. Dever, Governor of the 
state. This Proclamation, dated May 2\st, 
1952, was formally signed by his Excel- 
lency, who incidentally, was the “favorite 
son” candidate for President of the United 
States of the Massachusetts Delegation to 
the Democratic Party Convention, in the 
presence of representatives of the Armen- 
ian Independence Committee. The full 
text of the Massachusetts Proclamation fol- 
lows: 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Executive Department 
State House, Boston 
Paul A. Dever 
Governor 


A PROCLAMATION 
1952 


The traditional friendship of the United 
States and the Armenian people, founded 
in common devotion to liberty and the 
right of individuals to live under demo- 
cracy as God intended, is recalled espe- 
cially on May 28, Armenian Independence 
Day. This day is celebrated annually in 
the Commonwealth and throughout the 
free world by all freedom-loving Armen- 
ians and their sympathizers. 

Of all the peoples who have found re- 
fuge in this great nation, the Armenians 
stand among those who have suffered and 
struggled most for national freedom and 
human rights. Their centuries-old strug- 
gle achieved victory originally on May 28, 
1918, when, though having undergone, as 
the “Little Ally” of the United States and 
the West, the loss of more than one and a 
half million of their people, the Armenians 
succeeded in creating a free republic, bas- 
ed on the American ideal of human dig- 
nity. 

The Free Armenian Republic was recog- 
nized by the Allies in the signing of the 
‘lreaty of Sevres after the First World 


War. President Woodrow Wilson, who 
championed the rights of small nations, 
personally drew up Armenia’s boundaries 
and did all in his power to aid the young 
republic. Unfortunately, the hard-won In- 
dependence was short-lived. Attacked by 
the Soviet Union’s overwhelming mili- 
tary forces, Armenia became one of the first 
victims of Communist aggression, being 
forcibly Sovietized on November 29, 1920. 
The Armenians had fought with great 
courage and valorous self-sacrifice to the 
bitter end against the unholy enemy. 

Thirty-four years have passed since that 
day of glory and rejoicing when the trium- 
phant Armenian Flag fluttered in the 
spring breezes and sent a thrill through the 
marrow of every patriotic Armenian; thirty- 
one years have elapsed since Independent 
Armenia was superceded by the alien So- 
viet regime. Yet today, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Armenians living outside the Iron 
Curtain cling to the memory of that repub- 
lic and annually observe May 28 as a sym- 
bol of past achievements and a promise of 
future liberation of their ancestral home- 
jands. 

Therefore, I, Paul A. Dever, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
do hereby proclaim as 


ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
May 28, 1952 
Celebrations in the Commonwealth will 
highlight again the determination of the 
Armenian American communities to bend 
all efforts toward extending their brothers 
living under Soviet tyranny the human 
blessings and democratic freedoms we here 
cherish. 

GIVEN at the Executive Chamber 
of Boston, this twenty first day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
two, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America, the 

one hundred and seventy-sixth. 
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By His Excellency the Govenor, 
(signed) PAUL A. DEVER 
‘ signed ) 
EDWARD J. CRONIN 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 
God Save The Commonwealth of Mass. 


Backed by the Governor’s Proclamation, 
Greater Boston Armenians convened June 
1, at the New England Mutual Building 
in an atmosphere fraught with enthusiasm. 
Principle speakers at the function were the 
Honorable John W. McCormack, Congress- 
man from Massachusetts, and Democratic 
Majority Leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Honorable John E. 
Powers, Democratic Majority Leader in 
the Mass. State Senate. 

Congressman McCormack, speaking 
with great feeling, told the audience that 
the free world is with the Armenians in 
their struggle for freedom. He said that 
perhaps here in America, Americans do 
not appreciate sufficiently the freedom that 
is their's. The first efforts of America, he 
said, should be to bring freedom to enslav- 
ed nations, and America cannot allow the 
destruction of a free state after free state. 
And he said the world cannot be free and 
at ease as long as there are places where 
freedom is trampled upon. He expressed 
his confidence that the ideological strug- 
gle of the Armenians will be rewarded, and 
that Armenia will become a member of the 
‘ree nations of the world. (See the full text 
of Rep. McCormack’s speech in Hairenik 
Weekly, June 26.) 

State Senator Powers said “with all the 
sincerity at my command that the prin- 
ciples which you enunciate and the ends 
which vou seek are destined to benefit the 
whole world. It is therefore the obliga- 
tion of the entire world to aid you in the 
reestablishment of an independent, self- 
governed Armenia.” He called the “at- 
taining of the blessing of liberty” the “obli- 
gation of this nation . . . the oppression of 
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peoples anywhere cannot be tolerated by 
this nation.” He said among the “fore- 
most of contributors” to the strength of 
this nation are “Armenian born and Ameri- 
cans of Armenian extraction. The debt of 
America is therefore clear and evident.” 
(See full text of his speech in Hairenik 
Weekly, June 19, 1952.) 

Other speakers at the Greater Boston 
celebration were Mr. Reuben Darbinian, 
Editor of the Hairenik Publications, and 
Mr. Jirair Missakian, British anti-Commun- 
ist lecturer. Mr. Jchn D. Hovanesian, was 
the chairman. 

The Boston function was especially mem- 
orable in that the three principal English- 
language speeches of the day — those of 
Cong. McCormack, State Sen. Powers and 
Mr. Missakian, were placed in full in the 
Congressional Record of June 17, by the 
Hon. McCormack. (See HW, June 26). 
This was heartening Congressional Record 
recognition. 

And while the Greater Boston function 
was progressing, Mr. James Mandalian, 
REVIEW editor, was presenting a fifteen- 
minute talk on Armenian independence 
over Boston radio station WCOP facili- 
ties. (See full text of Mr. Mandalian’s 
radio speech in Hairenik Weekly, June 5.) 


PROCEEDINGS AT NEW YORK 

New York Armenians held their May 28 
celebration meeting May 25, 1952, just 
cne week before the Greater Boston func- 
tion. To famed Town Halli trekked hun- 
dred of loyal Metropolitan N. Y. Armenian 
Americans to pay their respects to the mem- 
ory of the most important date in recent 
Armenian history. 

Lead speaker at the New York gathering 
was the Honorable Edward M. O’Connor, 
Commissioner of Displaced Persons, and 
a notable friend of the Armenians. 

Mr. O'Connor presented in opening a 
scholarly synthesis of Armenian history 
from earliest times to the establishment of 
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the Independent Republic. He told of the 
Soviet advent in Armenia. “The Bolshevik 
moved in and consolidated and took con- 
trol. Thus opened another era of persecu- 
tion for a great Christian people.” Mr. 
O'Connor then went on to laud the spirit 
of the Armenian people in driving out the 
Soviet masters for a few months in 1921 
(February Revolt), and then bitterly at- 
tacked the Soviet record through the years. 
He said that the world today “can learn 
some lessons” from the persevering Armen- 
van fight for freedom through the many 
centuries. The Armenians, he said, have 
survived despite the “tests and onslaughts 
of tribes and nations in great movements 
of conquest in the past, from the Mongols, 
Seljuks, Tartars, Turkomen, Russians and 
now the Communists . . . May God speed 
the happy day when all men are free. .. .” 
(See full text of O’Connor speech, HW, 
June 12.) 


Other guest speaker was Mr. Robert 
Goodwin, of the Republican Party Com- 
mittee tor Senator Robert Taft, who read 
a telegram directed to the meeting by the 
Senator, in which he said: 

“My best wishes to you for a most suc- 
cessful Independence Day Celebration to- 
day, and please convey to those present my 
sincere hope that the Armenian people will 
soon be liberated from Soviet enslavement. 
You are familiar with my firm convictions 
ihat we must meet Communistic aggression 
with a definite program that looks toward 
the liberation of enslaved peoples through- 
cut the world.” 

William Frye, U. N. Correspondent for 
the Christian Science was also heard. The 
distinguished correspondent also affirmed 
the general desire for a free and indepen- 
dent Armenia. He foresaw the eventual 
decline of Soviet imperialism and the final 
liberation of Armenia. 

New Yorkers also heard the expressions 
of Dr. Abdul Majid Abbas, Iraqi Delegate 


to the UN. The noted Arab said that Ar- f 


menia had contributed to civilization and 
that Armenia has a right to be free, and 
that when the time came Iraq as well as 
other Arab states would help Armenia. Dr. 
Abbass lauded the sterling qualities of Ar- 
menians and said that those representa- 
tives of that people who had come destitute 
praying for a haven in the Arab countries 
had become loyal and useful elements of 
the population. Messages were also read 
from Dr. Farid Zeineddine of Syria, and 
Dr. Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon. 

Mr. Beglar Navassardian, of the “Voice 
of Armenia” program, spoke in English on 
“The International Significance of May 28,” 
and Mr. Edward Sahagian gave a brief 
summary of the significance of the day (see 
full texts of both speeches in HW, June 
12, 1952). 

On the day following the New York May 
28 celebration, the Office of the Mayor, 
City of New York, Mayor Vincent R. Im- 
pellitteri, announced the promulgation of 
a public Proclamation on Armenian Inde- 
pendence Day. The text of that Proclama- 
tion follows: 


A PROCLAMATION 
City of New York 
Office of the Mayor 


WHEREAS May 28, 1952 marks the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of the independence 
of Armenia, which this year will be cele- 
brated by Armenians in the United 
States in many major cities throughout 
the land, and 

WHEREAS the Armenians of New York 
City will celebrate the day by holding 
special programs and services commem- 
orating the occasion, and 

WHEREAS Armenians overwhelmingly 
adhere to the concepts of democracy and 
reject communist imperialism, having in 
mind that the independent Armenian 
Republic was established during World 
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War I and recognized by the United 
States, and 
WHEREAS Armenians of America have 
always stood firm in their warnings to 
the world about Soviet totalitarianism 
and this year, on the anniversary of their 
declaration of independence on May 28, 
1918, they rededicate themselves to work 
for the final emancipation of not only 
the Armenian people, but all the subject 
minorities of the world suffering under 
despotic regimes, 
NOW, THEREFORE, I Vincent R. Im- 
pellitteri, Mayor of the City of New York, 
do hereby proclaim Wednesday, May 
28, 1952, as a day of recognition of 
ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
in New York City, and as a day of sym- 
pathy for the cause of the enslaved peoples 
of the world. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the City of New York 
to be affixed this 26th day of May, 
1952. 
(signed) Vincent R. Impellitteri 
Mayor 


PROCEEDINGS IN PHILADELPHIA 

No better illustration of the extent and 
effectiveness of Independence Day pro- 
ceedings in Philadelphia may be given than 
to reprint herewith the schedule of events 
drawn up and executed by-.a spirited Ar- 
menian Independence Day Committee of 
that city: 

May 22nd — The Phila. City Council in- 
troduced a resolution in City Records in 
reference to Armenian Independence Day. 

May 23rd — At 11:00 a. m. in the Mayor’s 
Office the Mayor Proclaimed May 25, 1952 


as Armenian Independence Celebration 
Day. 


May 25th — Special Church Services, ' 


10:00 to 12:00 a. m. — St. Gregory Armen- 
ian Apostolic Church, 16th and Oxford 
Streets, Phila., Pa.: Rev. Hatchador Gira- 


gosian, officiating; Very Rev. Stephen Step- 
anian, rector St. Mark’s Armenian Catholic 
Church, West Philadelphia. Prayers were 
offered by Dr. D. Kassouny. pastor of Ar- 
menian Martyr’s Congregational Church, 
6029 Ludlow St., Phila. 

a)—Independence Hall Ceremonies, 
1:00 p. m. — Rev. Hatchador Giragosian 
blessed the Liberty Bell; Major Robert 
Chantigian put a floral wreath on the Lib- 
erty Bell, while Rose Soorikian, Grace Zar- 
tar, Maritza Shamlian, Gloria Sookiasian, 
Mary Zakarian and Rosalie Donoian dress- 
ed in Armenian costumes attended the 
Major. Mr. Walter Kurkian, co-chairman, 
gave a short address. 

b)—At 2:00 p. m., Mr. Saryan, Chairman 
of Public Relations, met the press in the 
lobby of the Rose Garden of The Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel. 

c)—3:00 p. m. — Bellevue Stratford Hotel 
meeting: Speaker. 1. Walter M. Phillips, 
City Representative of Philadelphia; 2. Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Furey, D.D., Rector 
of St. Chrales Seminary, Overbrook, Phila.; 
8. Vartkes Aharonian, Educator and writer. 

Though highlighted by the public gath- 
ering at the Bellevue Stratford, May 25, the 
Philadelphia program had other top fea- 
tures which preceded that meeting. 

On May 22, the Philadelphia City Coun- 
cil passed the following “Resolution” 
Commemorating the Thirty-Fourth Anni- 
versary of Armenian Independence Day, 
on May 28th, 1952.” The text follows: 


CLERK’S OFFICE, CITY COUNCIL 
Room No. 492, City Hall 
Philadelphia, May 22nd 1952 
This is to certify that the following is a 
true and correct copy of the original Reso- 
lution passed by the City Council on the 
twenty-second day of May, 1952. 
—RESOLUTION— 
Commemorating the Thirty-fourth 
Anniversary of Armenian Independence 
Day on May 28th, 1952 
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WHEREAS, Mey 28th, 1952 marks the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of the indepen- 
dence of Armenia, and on that day, 
throughout the entire free world, Armen- 
zans will gather once again to observe the 
proclamation of Armenia’s freedom and in- 
dependence as a nation on May 28th, 1918; 
and 

WHEREAS, Unfortunately this infant 
Republic became the first victim of Com- 
munist aggression, when the newly install- 
ed Communist regime in Russia, bent on 
expansion from the very beginning, en- 
gulfed Armenia; aud 

WHEREAS, The Armenian people con- 
ducted a successful revolution against the 
Soviet Union in 1921, but were again over- 
run in a few weeks, and the Armenian peo- 
ple were placed under a reign of Commu- 
nistic terror; therefore 

RESOLVED, That the Council of the 
City of Philadelphia congratulates the Ar- 
menian people on their valiant efforts to 
throw off the yoke of communist aggres- 
sion, and joins with them in the hope for 
a free, democratic and independent Arme- 
nia. 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this Reso- 
lution be certified and forwarded to the 
Armenian Independence Day Committee 
of Philadelphia. 

Attest: 
William W. Felton 
Chief Clerk of City Council 

“A Proclamation” was fornially announc- 
ed at Mayor Joseph S. Clark’s office on 
May 23, 1952, in the presence of represen- 
tatives of the local Armenian Committee. 
At that time, the Armenian Tricolor was 
formally presented to Mr. Burns of the 
Mayor's office. The text of the “Proclama- 
tion”: 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, May 28, 1952, marks the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of the indepen- 


dence of Armenia, which this year will be 
celebrated by Armenians in the United 
States in many major cities throughout the 
land; and 
WHEREAS, the Armenians of Phila- 
delphia will celebrate the day by holding 
special services in their churches and In- 
dependence Hall, to be followed by an 
assembly in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel; 
and 
WHEREAS, Armenians of America have 
always stood firm in their warnings to the 
world about Soviet totalitarianism and this 
year, on the anniversary of their declara- 
tion of independence on May 28, 1918, they 
rededicate themselves to work for the final 
»mancipation of not only the Armenian 
people, but all the subject minorities of 
the world suffering under despotic regimes; 
NOW THEREFORE, I Joseph S. Clark, 
Jr., Mayor of the City of Philadelphia, do 
hereby prociaim Sunday, May 25, 1952, as 
a day of recognition of ARMENIAN INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY and as a day of sym- 
pathy for the cause of the enslaved peoples 
of the world. 
GIVEN under my hand and the 
Seal of the City of Philadelphia 
this twenty-third day of May one 
thousand nine hundred fifty-two. 
(signed) Joseph S. Clark 
Mayor of the City of Phila. 


On May 25, special church services com- 
memorating Armenia’s Independence was 
held at St. Gregory’s Armenian National 
Apostolic Church, with the Rev. Hatcha- 
dor Giragosian presiding. In attendance 
were the Very Rev. Stephen Stepanian, 
rector of St. Mark’s Armenian Catholic 
Church of W. Philadelphia, and Dr. D. 
Kassouny, pastor of Armenian Martyr's 
Congregational Church, of Philadelphia. 
Later, at Independence Hall, the Rev. Gira- 
gosian blessed the Liberty Bell, and Major 
Robert Chantigian placed a floral wreath 
on the legendary symbol of the American 
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zeal for freedom. A short address was de- 
livered at that time by Walter Kurkjian, 
co-chairman of the Committee. A press 
conference presided over by Sarkis Saryan, 
of the Committee, followed at the Bellevue 
Stratford. 

Principal speaker at the public meeting 
was Mr. Walter M. Phillips, City Repre- 
sentative of Philadelphia. Other speakers 
included the Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Furey, 
D.D., Rector of St. Charles Seminary, and 
Mr. Vartkes Aharonian, Armenian edu- 
cator and writer, who spoke in Armenian. 

Philadelphia Independence Day rites 
were ended on May 26, Monday, when Mr. 
Saryan, the Committee publicity chairman, 
was interviewed on TV by Steve Allison. 


PROCEEDINGS AT LOS ANGELES 

On the day Philadelphians were paying 
honors to Armenian freedom day, three 
thousand miles away, in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, other equally patriotic Armenians 
were comporting themselves likewise. 

There, at the beautiful and new Armen- 
‘an Community Center, the audience heard 
Mr. Lloyd W. Taber, Executive Sec. to 
Mayor David Foutz, who spoke on behalf 
of then presidential aspirant, Senator Estes 
Kefauver, of Tenn. (see text of a message 
by Sen. Kefauver later in this article). 

Other speakers at the gala function were 
Mr. Kopernik Tandourjian, field represen- 
lative ot the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration, and Mr. Ara Haigazian, for the 
younger element. Master of ceremonies 
was Gregory Tombazian. A coterie of well- 
known artists was heard in songs and reci- 
tations. 


PROCEEDINGS AT PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Three interrelated events comprised the 
efforts of the Providence community to 
commemorate duly and effectively May 28, 
1952. 

The first of these was a “Proclamation 
of the State of Rhode Island and Provi- 


dence Plantations,” over the signature of 
Governor Dennis I. Roberts, which was 
announced to the general public on May 
92, 1952. The text follows: 


State of Rhode Island & Providence: 
Plantations 
Executive Chamber 
Providence 
A PROCLAMATION 

A free and democratic Republic of Ar- 
menia was created after World War I, the 
existence and territorial boundaries of 
which were recognized by President Wood- 
row Wilson. Two years after the birth of 
this political freedom, the Communists 
forcibly occupied Armenia. 

Under the banners of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, the Armenian 
people have revolted against Communist 
tyranny and have endeavored to repel 
Communists from Armenia. Leaders, pa- 
triots and soldiers fought for nearly a year 
before they were forced to succumb to 
superior numbers. 

Since that time the Federation has con- 
tinued to aspire for the freedom of all na- 
tions under Soviet domination. It has 
fought Communism on the political-inter- 
national front, on the home front among 
their own people, in which a small minority 
has even begun to exploit their church, 
the seat of which is now behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

One of the ways the fight proceeds is to 
keep alive Armenian aspirations for the 
freedom of Armenia, with championship 
of the country’s internal security as well 
as the integrity of Armenian religious be- 
liefs; AND NOW, THEREFORE, DO I. 
DENNIS J. ROBERTS, GOVERNOR OF 
THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND 
PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS PRO- 
CLAIM 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 28th, 1952 AS 
ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
asking our citizens to recognize the gravity 
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of the situation; to remember that during 
World War I more than one million Arme- 
nians perished and thousands of other fled 
for their lives; to join forces with the Ar- 
»nenian Revolutionary Federation, an or- 
ganization that with other ethnic groups 
whose political and religious freedoms have 
been snuffed out behind the Iron Curtain, 
is dedicated to securing human rights and 
democracy for the Armenians and others 
living under despotic rule in Eastern lands. 
IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I 
have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the State to be 
affixed this 22nd day of May, in 
the year of Our Lord, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty-two, 
and of Independence, the one 
hundred and seventy-seventh. 
(signed) Dennis J. Roberts 
By the Governor 
Armand H. Cote 
Secretary of State 


The second feature was a half-hour tele- 
vision program devoted to Armenian In- 
dependence Day and given through the 
generosity of WJAR-TV. On that occasion, 
young Armenian Americans Dr. Antranik 
Varjabedian, Sarkis Atamian and Varoujan 
Azablar sat before the all-revealing eyes of 
the camera and indulged in a spirited sym- 
posium on Armenian political problems un- 
der the moderation of Peter Papazian. A 
radio program on Armenian independence 
was also beamed. 

Third and finally, on May 25, Providence 
and Pawtucket Armenian Americans gath- 
ered at a major meeting on behalf of Ar- 
menian Independence. 

Principal orator was Governor Roberts 
who, in a prepared speech, said that a peo- 


ple’s perseverance for liberty cannot help. 


but be rewarded. “Armenia has a proud 
history,” said the Chief Executive of Rhode 
Island. “A minority people, they were 
constantly betrayed, continually persecut- 


ed. . .”. But he expressed wonderment at 
the Armenian spirit to hold out. He too 
saw a lesson in the story of Armenia. “If 
we fight the battle for right,” said the 
Governor, “as God gives us to see the right 
then we shall not have lived or died in 
vain.” (See full text of Gov. Robert's 
speech, HW, June 19.) 


PROCEEDINGS AT WORCESTER, 
MASS. 

May 25, 1952, was a memorable day 
also in Worcester, Mass., where hundreds 
of people convened at Clark University 
Auditorium. A marvelously well-balanced 
and representative program of speakers 
was had that day, with Catholics, Protes- 
cants and Jews joining voices with city and 
federal representatives and Dr. Howard B. 
Jefferson, President, Clark University, to 
laud the Armenian: anniversary. 

City Councillor Thomas C. Sweeney, 
Vice-Mayor of Worcester, called on the Ar- 
menians to continue to cherish their love 
for liberty. “Some day, some how,” said 
the speaker, “the wisdom and the light of 
the world shall shine on the nation of Ar- 
menia.” 

The Rev. Richard Greeley Preston, Rec- 
tor, All Saints Episcopal Church, assured 
his listeners that “only nations which have 
a foundation which is rooted in the tradi- 
tions of God survive.” He bade the Ar- 
menians to continue to strive to attain their 
chosen aims. 

Dr. Jefferson greeted the assemblage in 
the name of Clark University, and went 
on to praise the records of Armenian stud- 
ents at Clark. He said that liberty is best 
understood by those who have fought for 
it, as have the Armenians since time im- 
memorial. 

Congressman Harold D. Donohoe found 
an inspiration in the story of the Armen- 
ians. “The history of your great coun- 
try,” said the legislator, “is substantially a 
history of courage, national spirit, of 
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faithful devotion to God and human li- 
berty.” 

The Very Rev. John A. O'Brien, Presi- 
dent of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
in a moving speech said- 

“Why do you celebrate the birth of a 
Republic that no longer exist? Why do 
you claim an Independence Day while you 
are no longer independent? That itself is 
a tribute of the evidence of the nobility 
of soul, the courage, hope and faith of the 
Armenian poeple. I congratulate you on 
that spirit. I am proud to join in such a 
celebration of this kind and bring you the 
congratulations of Holy Cross College.” 

Rabbi Joseph Klein, Temple Emanual, 
Worcester, brought the greetings of the 
Jewish people to the Armenians. He drew 
parallels between the history of Armenians 
and Jews, and said: “Freedom is the most 
cherished of human rights . . . I pray that 
you will not stop celebrating this day of 
freedom, and if I can bring a little bit of 
encouragement to you, may I mention that 
that the Jewish people had to celebrate 
a day of independence not for 34 years but 
for 3400 years before their dreams were 
realized .. . .” (See partial texts of these 
speeches in HW, June 19, 1952.) 

Chairman of the Worcester celebration 
was Dr. Antranik Varjabedian who also de- 
‘ivered an address. Mr. Reuben Darbin- 
ian, Hairemk’s editor, was the principal 
Armenian language speaker. 


PROCEEDINGS IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
At Syracuse, cn May 25, Sunday, the 
small but well-organized Armenian com- 
munity turned out for its May 28 cere- 
monies. The function was novel in that 
it combined the celebration of May 28 Day 
with that of the 19th Annual Anniversary 
of the local Syracuse Chapter of the Ar- 
menian Youth Federation of America. 
Leading speaker was the Honorable 
Judge Truman Preston of the Syracuse City 
Government who spoke highly of the Ar- 


menians and called their desire for inde- 
pendence as “rightful.” 

Mr. Arthur Giragosian, of Providence, 
also spoke, as did Maurice Topalian, for 
the ARF and Hairy Telian, for the AYF. 
‘Mr. Aaron Sachaklian presided over that 
portion of the program, while George 
Kalebjian took over the gavel for the AYF 
part. 


PROCEEDINGS AT NEW BRITAIN, 
CONN. 


Armenians of the Connecticut Valley 
banded forces to observe on June 1, fit- 
tingly and well the foundation of the Inde- 
pendent Republic. At a gala dinner-dance 
held at the Hedges, in New Britain, 500 
Armenians of the area heard Senator Wil- 
liam Benton, of Connecticut, Mayor John 
L. Sullivan, of New Britain, Conn., and Mr. 
Beglar Navassardian, of New York. Mr. 
Martin Soovajian, was chairman, and Mr. 
Tigran Sarkisian, toastmaster. The speeches 
of Sen. Benton, Mr. Navassardian and Mr. 
Soovajian were “extended” into the Con- 
gressional Record of June 12, 1952, through 
‘he courtesy of the Senator, thus making 
it the first of twc trios of speeches at an 
Armenian Independence Day celebration, 
1952, to appear in the Record (see report 
on Boston celebration earlier this article). 

The Senator’s speech was in the nature 
of a blistering attack on the so-called “Mc- 
Carran-Walters Immigration Bill” which at 
that time had as yet not been passed by 
Congress over the veto of Pres. Truman. 
“The bill,” said Sen. Benton, “contains all 
the evils of old immigration laws, and adds 
a few of its own. What Mr. Navassardian 
and the Voice of America are broadcast- 
ing to Europe about the United States is 
the exact antithesis of what we are in effect 
saying in such proposed laws as the McCar- 
ran Bili.” 

“I wonder,” asked the Senator, “if any 
people in the wor'd’s history can compare 
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with the Armenians in their struggle for 
independence. Has any people fought so 
long, so steadily against such overwhelm- 
ing odds. ... Armenia . . . today lies pros- 
trate under the heels of its Soviet con- 
querors. She is crushed physically. She 
cannot be crushed spiritually. Armenia’s 
history shows that she never will be sub- 
jugated permanently and not even the hor- 
rible massacres of 1895 and 1896—in which 
86,000 Armenians lost their lives — nor the 
massacres of 1915 could crush that spirit. 
They only forged the spirit of indepen- 
dence to a harder steel. . . . May this ob- 
servance of Armenian Independence Day 
serve as a message of hope not only to the 
Armenians behind the Iron Curtain, but to 
all enslaved peoples that the day of their 
Jeliverance from Soviet tyranny must sure- 
ly come.” 


Said Sen. Benton in his “Extension of Re- 
marks” in the Congressional Record: 


“I am sure the Senate realizes that there 
is probably no country in the world which 
has suffered so much tyranny and conquest, 
aud over so many centuries, as has Arme- 
nia, the first of the world’s nations to em- 
brace the Christian faith as a national reli- 
gion. Armenia suffered under the Assyr- 
ians, the Persians, the Babylonians, the 
Macedonians, ‘and more recently under the 
conquest of Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, and 
the Turks — and row under the twentieth 
centurv tyranny of the U.S. S. R. Itisa 
tribute to the vigor of this great though 
tiny race that it has survived for so long 
and has contributed so greatly to the 
\vorld’s cultural traditions and its history.” 


Hopes for the reestablishment of Armen- 
iau mdependence were also expressed by 
New Britain’s Mayor John L. Sullivan as 
he welcomed those assembled to his city. 
Governor John Lodge, of Connecticut, sent 
a wire of greeting. (See HW, July 10, for 
text of speeches). 


PROCEEDINGS AT LAWRENCE, 
MASS. 

On May 25, 1952, Arnold W. Sullivan 
of the editorial staff of the “Lawrence 
‘Mass.) Daily Sun,” under a full page ban- 
aer, announced that the Armenians of the 
industrial city on the banks of the Mer- 
cirmack River would convene on June 1 to 
observe the 34th Anniversary of Armenian 
independence. 

On that auspicious occasion, there gath- 
ered at the new Armenian Center on New- 
bury Street a group of patriotic Armenian 
Americans. They heard Congressman 
Thomas Lane, Mayor John J. Buckley, Miss 
Anna B. Macintosh of the local Interna- 
tional Institute, and editor Sullivan himself. 

Cong. Lane praised the Armenians of 
Lawrence for their industry and contribu- 
tions to the life of the city, and foretold the 
day when their old homeland overseas 
would be rid of the Communist, and free. 
Mayor Buckley also continued that theme, 
adding that such meetings should be held 
all over the country as a physical mani- 
festation to those holding Armenia today 
that there are people elsewhere who look 
to the day when freedom will be intro- 
duced into Armenia. Miss Macintosh spoke 
of her many interesting contacts with Ar- 
menians in her work and commended their 
cooperative spirit, and thrift. Mr. Sulli- 
van said: “One day the flag of America 
and the flag of Armenia will fly together 
over a free Armenia. There will be an 
America, there will always be an Armenia, 
there wiil always be a God.” 

Mr. Garabed Eksoozian, local attorney, 
was chairman of the function. Other speak- 
ers were Mr. Kourken Mekhitarian and Mr. 
James H. Tashjian. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE FUNCTION 
OF NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
ARMENIAN AMERICANS 

Final major May 28, 1952, function, but 
by no means the least, was a mass cele- 
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bration of the hallowed day sponsored con- 
jointly by the Northern New Jersey ARF 
Committees at Asbury Park Berkeley Car- 
iaret Hotel, June 15, 1952. 

A distinguished U. S. Senator from New 
jersey, H. Alexander Smith, took the oc- 
casion to deliver a withering attack on the 
present U. S. “containment policy” in a 
scholarly speech in which the present aspi- 
rations for Armenian people were studied 
in the light of the present international 
situation. 

Sen. Smith called American foreign 
policy “naive. . it does not face the real- 
ties” of the “intentions and methods of the 
Soviet Union.” He termed “containment” of 
Soviet expansion “a purely negative policy. 
A policy of mere containment leaves all 
the initiative in the hands of the opposi- 
“It merely attempts to freeze the 
status quo.” Sen. Smith said that contain- 
ment contains for dominated peoples to- 
day “no change for the future.” And this 
too for Armenia, h2 indicated. He then pro- 
posed a foreign policy of dynamic action 
against the Soviet to aid the peoples vic- 
timized by Soviet might (see full text of 
the Senator’s speech in HW June 26). (A 
late report says Sen. Smith’s address in full 
was printed in the Congressional Record. ) 

Mr. D. Atamian was chairman of the 
function, while Mr. Berge Arslanian serv- 
ed as Master of Ceremonies. Mr. Beglar 
Navassardian spoke for the ARF, Mrs. Za- 
helle Seropian, for the Armenian Relief 
Society, and Mr. Jack Chadrjian, for the 
AYF. 

GREETINGS RECEIVED ON MAY 28 

A score of hearty greetings from govern- 
mental and other prominent personalities 
were received by the American Committee 
for the Independence of Armenia. Among 
these were letters expressing regrets for 
inability to attend public functions as 
speakers from Senators Saltonstall and 
Lodge, both of Massachusetts, and Con- 


Hon... ss 


gressman Philip J. Philbin, also of Massa- 
chusetts. 

One of the most moving communications 
in this regard emanated from the office 
of Sen. Estes Kefauver who, though at the 
moment head deep in his country-wide 
tour in behalf of his candidacy as Demo- 
cratic nominee for President of the United 
States, took precious moments off to pen the 
following lines to the Armenian Commit- 
tee office in Boston: 

“I consider it a privilege to join with the 
Armenian people of the United States in 
commemorating their independence day. 

“May 28th is a historic day, not only in 
the history of Armenia, but also in the his- 
tory of freedom and democracy. On this 
day 34 years ago the freedom-loving 
Christian people of Armenia severed the 
bonds of tyranny which had bound them 
for many centuries and established the first 
truly democratic republic in the Near East 
— a republic which provided parliamentary 
government, freedom of speech and of 
faith, the right of assembly, free and com- 
pulsory education, and personal liberty of 
all without distinction of race, creed or 
social status. For a brief period the torch 
of liberty and democracy blazed brightly 
in this area, giving hope to oppressed peo- 
ples everywhere. Unfortunately, the Ar- 
menian Republic became the first victim 
of Communist aggression. After a bitter 
but heroic struggle it was engulfed by the 
Bolsheviki and forcibly incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. 


“The free and independent Republic of 
Armenia no longer exists. Once more its 
people are suffering oppression and 
tyranny. But that love of liberty and the 
willingness to fight for it which produced 
the Republic are, J have no doubt, still a 
part of the Armen‘an character despite all 
the efforts Communists have made to sup- 
pres them. For the Armenian people have 
proven over a span of more than 1500 years 
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that their spirit cannot be broken by 
tyranny. The Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
Romans, Greeks Arabs, Iranians, Mongols 
and Turks couldn’t break it. I’m sure the 
Communists cannot break it either. 

“The lesson you Armenians have given 
history is one which the people of all the 
world should take to heart. You proved 
that the love of freedom and independence 
which are part of the human spirit can be 
frustrated but they cannot be suppressed 
entirely. Given the opportunity they will 
rise and eventually triumph over barbar- 
ianism in all its forms. 

“It is well that Armenians here in Ameri- 
ca and elsewhere should remind us of this 
each year — especially today when the 


world is threatened by another submerg- 
ence of barbarism This annual reminder 
should serve as a recharge to keep the hope 
of freedom burning in the hearts not only 
of Armenians but other peoples now in the 
bonds of tyranny. 

“The Armenians deserve better of this 
world than the betrayals and blighted 
hopes they have suffered in the past 35 
years, and some day I’m sure they will once 
more enjoy that genuine freedom and in- 
dependence they have yearned for all these 
centuries and for which they have paid so 
great a price in advance.” 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) ESTES KEFAUVER 
United States Senate 
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By MOURATZAN 


Translated from the Armenian 








WHAT HAS PRECEDED 


The tme is the first quarter of the 10th century A.D., the period when Armenia is 
in conflict with the Arab invader. Ashot the Iron, the Armenian King, has just 
liberated his capital of Dovin and is busy clearing the rest of Armenia from the 
foreigner. His wife, Queen Sahakanoush, together with the families of the nobility, 
is spending the fall in the security of the impregnable Fortress of Garni. Some deep 
suspicion, affecting her prestige and position as Queen, having to do with her husband’s 
fidelity, however, is preying upon her mind. She is going through a terrific emotional 
strain, and yet she dares not confide in anyone, with the result that she suffers silently. 
Old Seda, her foster mother and Governess, not only surmizes the Queen’s sufferin 
but she knows the real cause of her affliction. The Queen finally breaks down an 
begs Seda to tell her everything even if it will hurt her. Seda insists on telling her 
story from the very beginning. So far, she has brought her story down to the marriage 
of Princess Sahakanoush and King Ashot. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Three Years of Affliction 


The Queen was silent. Far from sooth- 
ing her, the sweet memories of the past, on 
the conirary, aggravated her affliction. Her 
bent head supported in her hand, she was 
silent for a few moments, then, no longer 
able to restrain the surging emotion, she 
started to cry. 

Seda watched the tears trickling down 
the Queen’s cheeks. “You are crying, Ma- 
jesty,” she said in a broken voice, “I 
thought refreshing the memories of the 
past would cheer you up, but I see it has 
depressed you all the more.” 

“I am thinking all that is lost forever, and 
that, the hero whose look once made me 
teel proud and whose smile made me happy 
is no longer mine, it can never again be 
mine.” 

“Don't say it, my Queen, don’t say it. If 
happiness is not lasting, neither are the 
griefs eternal. They constantly give away 
to each other because every beginning has 
an end: sorrow is succeeded by gladness; 
your beloved hero is still yours and will 
return to you.” 

“Ach, Seda, say no more.” 

“We must be patient. Take, for example, 
our King, your husband. How fickle fate 
has been to him, how many misfortunes he 
has encountered, and yet he has triumphed 
over ail obstacles with patience and endur- 
ance!” 

“Ach, Seda, how small is the extent of 
your feeling! But he has never had such 
an affliction, such a loss as I have. He never 
concentrated his happiness in a single heart 
which could be lost by a single blow.” 

“And you, my Queen, how limited is the 
extent of your feeling! Forgive my bold- 
ness. 


“What are you saying, Seda?” 

“I am referring to the weight of the ac- 
cumulated grief which oppressed our King 
once upon a time.” 

“Naniely?” 

“You yourself described the happy day 
in Dovin when they crowned the Victori- 
ous Ashot as King of Armenia, did you 
not?” 

“Yes.” 

“But soon after, before many months, 
how he was overwhelmed by so many 
heavy afflictions.” 

“You know, Seda, I know very little 
about the events of that period.” 

“Yes, because they have not told you 
about so many things.” 

“The only thing which I have not for- 
gotten is that, when we returned from Do- 
vin to Quardman, my father said he was go- 
ing to hasten several regiments to aid the 
King because a rebellion had broken in the 
interior provinces.” 

“That is true, bul there were many other 
things which they did not tell you.” 

“Sometimes I would ask why Ashot did 
not return, or... .” 

“Or when the wedding would take 
place.” 

“You asked me that question one day 
with a blushing smile.” 

“Yes I remember.” 

“And Prince Sevata would string you 
along with evasive answers, sometimes 
hopeful, sometimes reassuring, but never 
distressing.” 

“That's true, and yet they never fully ex- 
plained to me everything because we were 
too busy with far more important hap- 


penings.” 
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“Yes, but if they had told you then you 
would have known the ordeal the poor 
King went through during those three years, 
struggling and fighting to prevent the mis- 
eries which man and nature were inflicting 
on our country. Then you would have 
known the extent of his suffering as well 
as his heroism.” 

“Tell me in a few words, what happened 
after the coronation?” 

“Oh many, many great things. And I 
might say the cause of one or two of those 
turbulent events was my young Mistress.” 

“You mean I was the cause?” 

“Yes, my Queen, you.” 

“How come, Seda. Tell me, that is inter- 
esting.” 

“You yourself saw how the Armenian 
princes, in complete unison and accord, 
came to Dovin to crown Ashot the Iron 
But soon some of them were disappointed 
and their joy was changed to sadness. Those 
princes whose hand you had rejected, al- 
though pleased that Ashot should be their 
king, nevertheless were opposed to his 
marrying you. They wanted to see the 
proud daughter of Sahak Sevata who had 
rejected their suit become the wife of a 
common nobleman but not the Queen of the 
Armenians, And yet the King’s mother 
selected you for the bride of her son from 
among those many princely maidens who 
had come to Dovin to attend the corona- 
tion. Besides the rejected princes, the King 
incurred the enmity of those who had mar- 
riageable daughters and who entertained 
the remote hope that the King might be 
their son-in-law. The bracelet, however, 
which is so precious to you now, shattered 
all then: hopes. 

“As soon as they returned to their pro- 
vinces their attitude toward their King be- 
came strained. The mother princesses, in 
particular, started to work on the vanity 
of their husbands, transforming the smould- 
ering angers into open hatred. All this 


culminated in simultaneous uprisings in 
several parts of Armenia. Not daring open- 
ly to defy their King, some of the princes 
picked up quarrels with their equals, figur- 
ing that it was ali the same thing insofar 
as they disturbed the King’s tranquility. 

“Thus, Gourgen Ardzruni, the King’s 
brother, taking advantage of the absence 
of Prince Sembat of Siuni, incited the lat- 
ter’s brother, Gagik the Tyrant, to lay siege 
to Nakhitchevan and captured it. The 
latter heeded the advice of his brother. 
Hearing it, Prince Sembat attacked the 
Ardzrounis in the hope of saving his estate. 
The result was considerable destruction of 
life and property. 

“Several other princes who by right were 
duty-bound to stand by their King and 
supply him with troops in time of need, 
openly defected and a few of them even 
attempted rebellion. The King was obliged 
to wage war against them and to recon- 
quer many cities and fortresses, to ravage 
many places, and to wage massacres in his 
own country in order to restore the law and 
order in the land. 

“Even King Adernerseh of Georgia, in- 
stigated by the Armenian princes, marched 
against King Ashot in an attempt to seize 
several of our northern provinces. This at- 
tempt was really directed against one an- 
other in order to settle old scores or to seize 
each other’s lands. Thus the whole country 
was in a turmoil and the King was prac- 
tically alone. 

“The news of these commotions reached 
the Arab Emir Youssouf who, at first, ter- 
rified by the feats of King Ashot, was snug- 
gled in the security of Azerbaijan. For 
some time he had been gnashing his teeth 
at King Ashot for he could not forget the 
massacre of his treops, and yet he had had 
no opportunity to take his revenge as long 
as the princes stood by their King. But 
now, when he learned that many of the 
princes had deserted the King, and others 
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were fighting among themselves, he thought 
the time was ripe to invade the King coun- 
try. What all the Arabs did after that in 
our provinces, it is impossible to describe. 
God forbid that such years should ever re- 
turn.” 

“What all did the Arabs do, Seda? I 
told you I know very little about the hap- 
penings of those times.” 

“Oh, how many of them shall I recount? 
How many to remember? The story of the 
sufferings of those years would make sev- 
eral volumes, how can I tell it allP How, 
like hungry wolves, they rushed into our 
land, and finding no opposition, took over 
wherever they wanted, how they ruined 
the villages and the towns, destroyed the 
cities, set fire to the churches, massacred 
part of the people and forced others to re- 
nounce their religion, how they murdered 
those who resisted, and how thy deported 
many others. Not a single beautiful wo- 
man or girl escaped their fury; they killed 
the defending mothers right before the 
eyes of their daughters, the fathers before 
the eyes of their sons, they tore the suck- 
ling babies from their mothers’ breasts and 
dashed them against the ground. Every- 
where there was blood, everywhere fire and 
pollution. No place was safe from the 
terror of those monsters. When they com- 
pleted the ravage of the villages and the 
towns, then they turned against the castles 
and the fortresses. In some places the de- 
fenders put up a stiff resistance and 
wrought havoc among the enemy, but in 
many instances they seized the fortresses 
by force or treachery and ruthlessly mas- 
sacred all the inmates.” 

“And what was the King doing all that 
time?” 

“What could he do? Some of the princes 
had joined the enemy, or had surrendered 
to him, others were busy with fratricidal 
wars. In other words, they were helping 
the foreigner to complete the ruin of their 


country. We have had many such stupid 
fratricidal wars in our land and always will. 
Some of the princes, safe in the security 
of their castles, would not come out into 
the open. All that remained was the King 
and your father together with his Arab 
regiments, the Princes of Sis with their 
regiments. and Prince Marzpetouni with 
the government’s troops. But all these, 
compared with the forces of the enemy, 
was almost nothing. 


“You ask what the King was doing. He 
was doing what he could, or what he was 
bound to do. Having turned over a part 
of his troops to his loyal princes, he took 
the remainder, and like a wounded lion, 
rushed from one part of the land to the 
other. He could not meet the enemy in 
open battle, therefore, he confused him 
with sudden attacks, isolating and destroy- 
ing some units, or hastening to the rescue 
of besieged fortresses. In a word, he acted 
as the commander of a commando, hoping 
that sooner or later his princes would come 
to their senses, and joining with him, would 
expel the enemy from the land 


“But the King received his greatest blow 
when his cousin, Commander Ashot, sur- 
rendered his troops to Emir Youssouf and 
together with him entered Dovin as his 
obedient servant. On the other hand, the 
Catholicos, instead of reconciling the 
princes with one another and winning them 
over to the King’s side, did nothing to save 
the situation, deserted his people, and 
sought safety in Azerbaijan, under the pro- 
tection of King Adernerseh. What could 
the King do under the circumstances?” 

“My God! And he told me nothing about 
all this. Was this the 1eason then why my 
father never stayed in Quardman, now 
hastened to Siunik, now to Gougargq, and 
now to Vostan, sometimes with a small 
company and sometimes with a powerful 
force?” 


“And he quieted your anxieties with re- 
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assuring answers. He would tell you that 
the King was busy fortifying the fortresses 
of Kars and Yerazgavors, that he was sur- 
rounding Dovin with a ditch, or he was 
making a tour of inspection, etc. etc.” 

“Yes, and those answers made me feel 
comfortable.” 

“The Prince had given us strict orders 
never to disturb you with adverse news, 
especially not to say a word about the ter- 
rors of the war. Once some of the maids 
made a mistake and brought you some 
news but we did our best to destroy the 
effect of what you had heard.” 


“I remember, it was about the youths 
who had been martyred in Dovin. But why 
were you trying to hide it all from me?” 

“Because you were exceedingly sensitive. 
The news of the slightest massacre would 
make you cry for hours, and sometimes you 
would be so depressed that you had to go 
to bed.” 

“You are right, Seda. It was a good thing 
that you did not tell me of those happen- 
ings at the time or I would have died from 
the anguish of my heart.” 

“Oh, you don’t know how many other 
terrible things we hid from you.” 

“Merciful God! What other terrible 
things, Seda?” the Queen shuddered. 

“The famine, the terrible famine; then 
the wild beasts. the appearance of the 
wolves and the hyenas in the cities and the 
villages, and how they devoured the peo- 
ple.” 

“I have heard about the famine.” 

“What are you saying, my Queen? ° How 
could we have told you the truth? Your 
heart would have been torn apart. You 
knew about the famine of Quardman but 
that was no famine, it was merely a scarcity 
of bread. Do you think that the River 
Dertou and the braves of Quardman would 
have tolerated any famine in our country? 
The famine, the terrible famine was con- 


fined only to the lands on this side of 
Quardman. 

“For two years Armenia was the arena 
of blood and fire. All that time the peas- 
ants could neither sow nor harvest. And 
how could they have done it when every 
valley and plain, the mountains and the 
woods were infested with bandits and Arab 
soldiers, while in those sections which were 
comparatively free, Armenian soldiers and 
Armenian princes were busy massacring 
one another? For this reason the farmers 
were dispersed, the vineyards and the or- 
chards were deserted, the soldiers ate up 
the people’s last remaining supply of food, 
and the famine was rampant in Armenia 
with all its terrors. Poverty and want, like 
« contagious epidemic, left the huts of the 
poor and crawled into the mansions of the 
rich. Hunger was stalking everywhere, 
the grimmest and the bitterest of all priva- 
tions. Oh, blessed is he who never saw 
that calamity. Having consumed all their 
supplies, the mer. of the cities and the vil- 
lages scattered in the fields, the valleys 
and the mountains, in search of a blade of 
green grass or the bark of a tree to satiate 
their hunger. And while many died from 
pernicious herbs, nevertheless, in a short 
time, all the valleys and the mountains 
were stripped of all vegetation. After that 
they started to cat unclean animals, the 
donkey, the horse, dogs, and even worms.” 

“Ach. Seda, what all are you saying? Stop 
it, I can not hear any longer.” 

“Yes, my Mistress, those were the things 
which they ate. But there is something 
even more terrible. Oh, No woman’s ear 
should hear such a thing.” 

“What is it, Seda?” 

“It will shock you; I cannot tell it.” 

“Tell it, Seda, tell it. You have already 
taught me how to be courageous.” 

“They used to say, my Queen, that the 
public squares were filled with half-clad 
or naked famished men, wandering like 
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ghosts, who collapsed the minute they 
touched each other. And those who still 
had some strength left in them would fall 
upon the dead and would verily devour the 
raw flesh with their teeth. Each falling 
carcass was instantly devoured by the vul- 
tures, human vultures, infernal, evil spirits.” 

“Oh it is terrible.” 

“And what would you say of the suck- 
ling babies who, exhausted from crying, 
would push back the dried breasts of their 
mothers, the little children who, with tears 
trickling down their pale cheeks, and with 


their parched lips filled the air with their 
piteous cries of ‘bread,’ and what shall 
we say of those fainting children who fell 
breathless and rolled on the ground.” 

“Oh, stop it, Seda, stop it.” 

“But I haven't told you the most terrible 
of all. There were mothers, who, unable to 
endure the suffering of their babies, slaugh- 
tered them and ate them.” 

“Silence, Seda, not another word.” 

And pale from the terrible emotion, the 
Queen collapsed on her pillow. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Bride’s Recollections of Her 
Excitement on the Eve of the 
Groom’s Arrival 


It was long since past midnight. Seda 
was waiting for the Queen, exhausted now 
from listening to her long story, to retire 
for the night, and command her to do the 
same thing. She was to be disappointed 
in this. Her last narratives, it’s true, had 
excited the Queen’s nerves, causing a temp- 
orary silence, but when Seda rose to trim 
the wicks of the lamps and then returned 
to her seat, the Queen asked her: 

“Wasn't it at that time, Seda, that the 
King went to Constantinople?” 

“Yes, my Queen, exactly in the midst of 
those misfortunes.” Seda resumed her seat, 
then continued: “I told you that misfor- 
tunes and griefs are not eternal, that the 
shining day succeeds the dark night, after 
the storm comes the sunshine. You talk 
about your troubles, but how could you 
compare them with those which the King 
endured? The mere mention of past wars, 
the famine and the terrors depress you, 
and what shall we say of him who carried 
en his shoulders the weight of those mis- 
fortunes, personally, as King, as the peo- 
ple’s father, the man who was looked upon 
as the sole supporter and savior of all the 
afflicted. 


“Nevertheless he carried this heavy 
weight like a hero. putting his trust in God 
who did not fail to support him. At the 
very moment when the princes had de- 
serted him, wher. the land was wasting 
away under the terrors of the enemy and 
the famine, the Greek Emperor and the 
Patriarch sympathized with the King’s 
plight and wrote him cheering letters. 
They also wrote to the Catholicos, exhort- 
ing him to do his utmost in reconciling 
the princes with their King and to con- 
front the common enemy in a united front. 
The Catholicos worked hard but the princes 
would not heed his advice. He even inter- 
ceded with the mighty princes of Taron 
but it was to no avail. Finally he was 
obliged to make a report to the Emperor 
and the Patriarch, soliciting in behalf of the 
King their aid against the internal enemies. 

“The outsiders sympathized with our 
plight, and the Emperor asked the King 
and the Catholicos to have a personal con- 
sultation as to how he could be helpful 
under the circumstances. The Catholicos 
was reluctant to go to Constantinople for 
fear of a proposed union of the Armenian 
and Greek churches. Therefore, he re- 
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jected the invitation. But the King had 
no cause to detain him, so he set out for 
Constantinople with his princes and a state- 
ly entourage. 

“The rest is known to you, the magnific- 
ent reception which they accorded the 
King ‘n Byzantium, the stately festivities in 
his honor, how they crowned him with a 
royal crown, and how they showered him 
and his princes with precious costly gifts.” 

“Prince Gevorg has told me about it,” 
the Queen said. 

“The news of this success was enough to 
arouse the Armenian princes from their 
lethargy,” continued Seda. “A wave of 
patriotic enthusiasm swept over them. Gag- 
hik Ardzruni started to chase the Arabs 
from Vaspourakan. The princes of Antsre- 
vats and Mok drove out Youssouf’s troops 
from their territories while our guerrillas 
chased them out of the northern provinces. 
faken by suprise Youssouf was completely 
confounded. When he learned that King 
Ashot was returning to Armenia, accom- 
panied by Greek auxiliary forces, he was 
terror-stricken, and without losing time, he 
gathered his remaining troops and fled 
from Dovin to Azerbaijan. 

“The King’s return was a triumphant 
march. Without striking a single blow he 
reoccupied all the territories which had 
been seized by the Arabs. Here and there, 
there were slight encounters, to be sure, 
but thanks to the united forces of the Ar-- 
menians and the Greeks, everything was 
smoothed out. Our country was again 
pacified, the people had a chance to 
breathe, the fields and the vineyards turn- 
ed green, the lanc. was full of the harvest, 
and the people not only enjoyed peace and 
security but they even turned to their cus- 
tomary festivals. 

“I guess my brother-in-law Abbas was 
the first to start the celebrations.” 

‘The King’s brother? Yes. Before the 
King’s return he married the daughter of 


Prince Gourgen of Abhkaz with whom he 
was in love for a long time.” 

“I know. Their romance started in the 
days of the King’s coronation right before 
my eyes.” 

“The wedding took place in Dovin, and 
the people began to gossip that his mar- 
riage took place before that of his elder 
brother the King.” 


“Stuff and nonsense. It seems the daugh- 
ter of Abkhaz was more attractive. She 
got her man first. What is there in that to 


gossip over?” 


“No, my Queen. Your wedding was de- 
layed because of unexpected developments. 
When Emir Youssouf heard that the King 
had joined the Greeks he lost no time in 
raising a powertul enemy against him. 
With consummate cunning he made Com- 
mander Ashot king and sent him to Arme- 


” 


nia. 

“That's right. His plan was to set up kin 
against his kin, and thus to destroy them 
both.” 

“And, by weakening the Armenian army 
through a fratricidal war, he wanted to rule 
over Armenia without striking a blow.” 

“Quite understandable. He tried the 
same trick in raising Gaghik Ardzruni 
against King Sembat. But later, upon the 
defection of Gaghik, he took up the cause 
of the Commande. It’s an old trick which 
our enemies have used to weaken us. In- 
stead of fighting against the Armenians 
with their own troops, they contrive to de- 
troy them by fighting among themselves. 
The cost to them is comparatively small, 
after all. The promise of a crown to one, 
ihe promise of a principality to another, 
promise of titles, and appeals to their 
ambitions. But when they achieve their 
aim, they take back both the crown and 
the principality. That is the pet policy of 
all deceitful tyrants. For the sake of glory 
and personal gain there are men in all 
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countries who are willing to sell their na- 
tion.” 

“Yes, my Queen. The Commander was 
well aware of Youssouf’s crafty design and 
yet he had no scruples in sacrificing the 
interests of his country to his own personal 
ambitions. As an imposter king he started 
a fratricidal war against his cousin, the 
legitimate King. He unleashed an orgy of 
massacres, ruined villages and towns, cap- 
tured cities, until finally, badly defeated by 
the King’s troops at the gates of Vagharsha- 
pat, he fled to Dovin. It was these evils un- 
chained by Ashot the Tyrant which caused 
the delay of the royal wedding. The King 
wanted first to pacify the land before oc- 
cupying himself with the festivities of the 
nuptials.” 

“And you, Sede, remember all this.” 

“As if they took place yesterday.” 

“And all this in so short a time, only two 
years. My God! And to think that we 
have lived so long in so short a time!” 

“What did you say? You have lived so 
long?” 

“Yes, Seda, I have suffered too long. De- 
cades, it seems. { am not yet twenty-five 
end yet I already am an old woman.” 

“You are still beautiful like an angel.” 

“Ha, Ha, Ha. Poor Seda. I am beauti- 
ful but for whom? Who needs the beauty 
of your Queen?” 

“I remember it as if it were today. I 
was standing at the uppermost story of the 
castle surrounded by my maids. Below, 
at the courtyard, my father was giving in- 
structions to a company of Arab horsemen 
who were to be sent to Asdghev that night 
to lead a regiment which was encamped 
there to the aid of the King in Vagharsha- 
pat. Suddenly in the distance, in the direc- 
tion of Quardman Bridge, I noticed a red 
flag fluttering in the air. I called it to the 
attention of my maids and the keenest 
among them suddenly exclaimed, ‘It’s a 
messenger!” “Messenger?” I asked mechani- 
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cally, and my heert started to pound. He 
must come from the King, I thought, be- 
side myself with joy. 

“If you remember, Seda, some time be- 
fore the princes of Gundouni, overseers of 
Gougarq, had revolted against the King 
who, together with my brother-in-law Ab- 
bas, had marched against them and had 
subdued them. The two then went to be 
the guests of the Grand Prince Gourgen 
of Abkhaz. Taking advantage of the King’s 


absence, Ashot the Tyrant occupied Vag- 


harshapat. Traveling by night through 
Quardman, the King and his brother Ab- 
bas immediately marched against Vaghar- 


shapat. The King had seen my father for 


only a few moments and had given orders 
not to waken me. None of you knew about 
his coming.” 


“Yes my Queen, because he intended to 
attack Ashot. He did not want any one 
to know about it.” 


“However, on the way he had told my 
father that, if by the help of God he suc- 
ceeded in driving the imposter from the 
city walls, he would send him a messenger 
with a red flag, and later he would follow 
to celebrate the wedding. I knew this 
secret, Seda, my father had told me about 
it, and you can imagine the joy I felt at 
sight of the red flag.” 

“I can imagine.” 


“And yet I could not give the news to 
my father because I was tongue-tied from 
joy. Later, when one of the maids scream- 
ed the news my father could hardly be- 
lieve his ears and looked at me quizzically. 
‘Yes, yes, it’s a red flag,’ I screamed and 
ran downstairs. My face was verily aflame 
from the thrill. Do you remember that 
day, Seda?” 

“How could I forget it? All the castle 
was rejoicing. The Prince rewarded the 
messenger with a precious sword, a steed, 
and much gold. He was Mushegh, the 
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present Keeper of the Castle, isn’t that 
right?” 

“Yes, it was he. I wanted to see him re- 
warded even better but said nothing to my 
father because the thing concerned me and 
I was bashful.” 


“And in two days,” added Seda, “the 
whole of Quardman was transformed into a 
fair. The horsemen assigned to Asdghev 
were sent to Gougargq, the Siunis were sent 
to Artzakh and other distant places to in- 
vite the princes to the royal wedding. The 
King deliberately delayed his return from 
Vagharshapat. When he arrived, all the 
princes, the Sepouhs, the Lords and the 
princely families already were in Quard- 
man. Only the Prince of Abkhaz came one 
day earlier, while the King of Georgia pur- 
posely remained in Gandzak to time his 
entry in Quardman with the King, although 
he was second ir rank. But Prince Gour- 
gen of Ardzrunis, although he had been re- 
jected by you, nevertheless, to show his 
goodwill toward the King, not only came 
the wedding with a stately retinue, but 
went to Gandzak to induce King Ader- 
nerseh of Georgia to be present at least 
one day ahead of time. Adernerseh came 
in the evening while we welcomed the 
King the next morning.” 


“You welcomed. Yes, it was you who 
welcomed the King. Quardman was re- 
juvenated, the mountains and the hills were 
rejoicing, the people were dazzled by the 
grandeur of Armenian royalty, while Prince 
Sevata dazzled the princes with his rich, 
costly attire. But I, Seda, I was welcoming 
him who brought with him the crowning 
reward of my rosy dreams, my boundless 
happiness, the heaven of my bliss. I was 
receiving him who bore in him my loving 
heart, my passionate soul, whose glance 
enraptured my whole being, whose voice 
was like the melody of the cherubims to 
my ears, and that hero, that supernatural 
creature, Seda, was to be my spouse, my 


husband. Oh, how could one support so 
much happiness? 

“And all those magnificent preparations, 
the homage bestowed by the princes, the 
enthusiasm of the people of Quardman and 
the Armenian army seemed trivial to me. 
I wanted to see this tribute to Ashot the 
Iron doubled, trebled. Was he not the 
choicest of the Armenian elect, the high- 
est and the most exalted among the Armen- 
ian princes? Ach, Seda, if only men knew 
how proud we feel of them, how a woman’s 
fragile heart turns into a diamond when 
tied to the fate of a worthy hero! Oh, then 
they would never descend from the exalt- 
ed altar on which our pious hearts worship 
them.” 

“Poor woman,” Seda murmured. 

“Before meeting the King with his com- 
pany of guards, my father had given strict 
orders that I, as the King’s bride-to-be, the 
daughter of the mighty Prince of Quard- 
man, should not move, should not show 
herself to the people until the King was 
ready to receive me. Etiquette demands it, 
he would say to me. But I, O blissful mo- 
ments never to return, could not stand the 
laws of etiquette. All Quardman was wit- 
nessing the glory of the reception of my 
King, my future husband. How could I 
deprive myself of such pleasure? I ordered 
the door of my chamber closed, I gave 
strict orders not to let aryone in, and ac- 
companied with one of my maids, through 
a secret passageway, I ascended the top of 


the tower. Have you ever ascended there, 
Seda?” 


“No, how can a woman ascend there? 
The archers can scarcely crawl through 
those passages.” 

“But we ascended there like deers. We 
could see all around Quardman from that 
vantage point, the plain, the river, the 
mountains, the whole panorama was un- 
folded before us. Everywhere crowded 
with people. 











“At first glance at the Bridge I saw the 
vanguard of the cavalry who were fleeting 
like the wind, carrying a white flag. They 
were followed by the King, surrounded by 
his tali handsome guards, their shining ar- 
mour scintillating in the sun, showering as 
it were flashes of lightning all around them. 
The King was mounted on a white steed 
with golden trappings, clad in golden arm- 
our, and wearing a golden helmet, capped 
with the royal eagle. 

“The King was followed by my father, 
together with his Quardman knights, then 
came the princes of Sis, the company of 
the Vostaniks, the Sepouh of Aghvan, the 
Viceroy of Gougarq, the princes of the 
Ardzrunis and Mok, the Lords of Artzakh 
and Khachen, etc. etc. 

“Then came tne royal and princely 
troops, the companies of Sepouh, Dranik 
and Vostanik, and finally, the people who 
had come from the neighboring towns. 

“When the company of the vanguards 
approached the castle and the trumpets 
notified the coming of the King, I could no 
longer see the princes who flooded Quard- 
man, the soldiers and the multitude of the 
people. I could only see my loving King 
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and Bridegroom. At the gate the van- 
guard came to a halt, forming two lines, 
The King passed through the lines. His 
steed, sensing the quality of the hero whom 
he carried, strutted proudly, neighing 
thunderously. My brothers, together with 
their entourage, led the King through the 
gates, and my mother welcomed him at the 
entrance of the Castle, surrounded by the 
dignitaries of Quardman and their wives. 

“If I were not convinced that I would 
share this dazzling glory, if I did not know 
that this person was mine, who was the 
cynosure of all eyes, whose glance every- 
one tried to catch, and if I had been away 
at the time, secluded in my tower, Oh, per- 
haps I would have thrown myself down 
from that height. but when I thought that 
he was mine, that the man who command- 
ed that multituae of soldiers and people 
was my future husband, when I saw the 
princes who once sought my hand bowing 
their heads before him with such boundless 
affection and respect, my heart wanted to 
fly out in sheer joy, and that very heart, 
if at that moment was in my hand, believe 
me, my good Seda, I would have rolled it 
at the feet of that hero.” 


CHAPTER IX 
The Revelation of Infidelity 


The Queen stopped for a few moments 
wishing, as it were, to check her excite- 
ment, then resumed with fresh interest: 

“You are quite right, Seda. Indeed it is 
guite possible to forget the bitterness of 
the present by recalling the sweet mem- 
ories of the past. And to be sure, the past 
is very precious. I still recall the happy 
moment when I first was introduced to the 
King. He was seated in the great salon 
of his castle, surrounded by his lords and 
princes. They all were waiting for me. 
The moment I appeared at the door of the 
salon, accompanied by my father, the King 


instantly rose froin his throne and met us. 
His welcome was dignified and cordial. I 
still remember that moment, how confused 
I was, and how I blushed. My father put 
my hand in his ard said: “Behold, my King, 
my daughter and your bride.’ 

Smiling and happy, the King took my 
right hand, warmly kissed it, and led me to 
my seat next to his throne. 

““My Princes,’ be said in a solemn tone, 
‘I present to you my future Queen.’ And 


the princes shouted in unison, ‘Long live | 


the King; long live the Queen.’ 
“Then the princes approached me and 
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greeted me in the order of their ranks. 
There were all the princes, Seda, whose 
hand I had rejected. Oh, how I wished 
at that moment that I were the only beau- 
tiful woman in the world so that all could 
admire me and would say the King of Ar- 
menia had indeed chosen a worthy spouse.” 

“You were beautiful like an angel.” 

“And I was happy that I did not make 
my husband ashamed of me.” 

“Yes, I understand he told Prince Marz- 
petouni how happy he was that you were 
more beautiful than the wife of Abbas. The 
great Prince of Abkhaz, commented the 
King, can no longer boast that his daugh- 
ter is the only ornament of the Armenian 
Court.’ 


“When during the ceremony the Bishop 
put my hand in the King’s hand, I raised 
my eyes and looked at him. Oh how ma- 
jestic he looked to me at that moment, and 
how I was exalted by his sight; ‘At last my 
dreams have come true; I am happy,’ I said 
to myself, then I became even more dar- 
ing in my thoughts. “This Ashot, this Iron 
King, I said to myself, ‘is mine. No one 
can take him away from me. We are be- 
ing married, the contract of our union is 
being sanctified by the divine seal. Whom 
God has united, let no man part, said the 
Bishop.’ 

“But today, Seda, I am deprived of him; 
he is no longer mine. How hard it is to 
believe this truth. Yet, did not God join 
usP Who was the one who separated us, 
Seda, tell me, you know who that person 
was. Didn't you promise to tell me?” 

“I have told you many things, my dear 
Queen.” 

“No, you did not tell me who was the 
cause of my misfortune, who started it? 
Surely someone was the cause of this con- 
flagration.” 

“Yes, once again, the cause was our 
enemy.” 

“Who?” 


“Youssouf.” 

“How so?” 

“He sent the King many costly presents 
on the day of your wedding, do you re- 
member?” 

“Yes, a royal crown, a diamond-studded 
sword, golden Arabian steeds and many 
other costly presents.” 

“Also a large regiment of Arabian cavalry 
as an auxiliary of the royal army.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“What was the purpose of that friend- 
ship?” ; 

“There was a rumor that, in his desire 
to become the sole ruler of Persia, he in- 
tended to rebel against the Supreme Emir. 
And since the Armenian King was riding 
on the crest of success at the time, the 
Greek Emperor was his ally, the Armenian 
princes were united with him, that he was 
even reconciled with Gaghik Ardzruni 
while Ashot the Tyrant, badly defeated, 
had fled to Dovin, Youssouf was anxious to 
win the King’s friendship and our mar- 
riage was just the right opportunity. Yous- 
ouf indeed won the King’s heart with his 
gifts. 

“But there was a hidden secret in that 
generosity,” Seda hastened to explain. “The 
Arab Emir naturally was no well wisher 
of the Armenian King yet he sought his 
friendship because at the time his star was 
ascendent. All the same, the Arab cavalry 
Youssouf sent to bolster the King’s army 
eventually brought about all troubles. The 
King was still chafing at the insolence of 
Ashot the Tyrant and therefore, immediate- 
ly after the termination of the wedding 
festivals, he decided to march against him 
at Dovin. You will remember that Prince 
Sahak was in ful! accord with the King in 
this matter, and consequently, the two 
united their forces, and supported by the 
Quardman regiments and Youssouf’s Arab 
cavalry, they marched cn Dovin. The Ca- 
tholicos, on the other hand, was opposed 
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to this fratricidal war and took immediate 
steps to prevent it. His efforts, however, 
proved futile. Relying on his power on 
the one hand, and, according to reports, 
instigated by your brother Prince Grigor 
on the other, the King started the war. But, 
since Youssouf was secretly in league with 
Ashot the Imposter, obeying a secret com- 
mand of their Commander, the Arab 
cavalry defected and in the thickest of the 
fight turned around and fled. This sudden 
defection confounded the King’s troops 
who were badly defeated by the enemy. 

“Youssouf’s treason and the ensuing fail- 
ure spurred the King to prepare for a new 
campaign. He organized a new army which 
he reinforced with units from the Prince 
of Abkhaz. He was bent on resuming the 
fight. Fortunately, however, the impor- 
tunities of the Armenian Catholicos this 
time succeeded in bringing about a recon- 
ciliation.” 

“Seda, I know all about that, but they 
have no connection with my troubles.” 

“On the contrary, my Queen, they are 
intimately connected.” 

“How?” 

“Of course. The King’s failure against 
Ashot the Imposter encouraged Prince 
Moses, the Overseer of Outik, to rise 
against his King.” 

“Then what?” 

“The King and Prince Sahak marched 
against him to subdue him.” 

“And they certainly subdued him,” the 
Queen confirmed with a touch of gratifica- 
tion. “In the battle the King cut off his 
head with his sword. 

“That is true, but later the King ap- 
pointed Tzlik Amram to succeed the rebel 
Moses as Overseer of Outik.” 

“Tzlik Amram? Yes. I remember. Then 
it was here that all our troubles started.” 

The Queen was plainly angry. She 
pushed aside the pillows and sat erect in 
her bed, her eyes fastened on her Gover- 


ness. Seda said nothing, apparently trying 
hard to avoid making new revelations for 
fear of intensifying the Queen's agitation. 

“Why did you stop speaking, Seda?” the 
Queen asked. 

“IT don’t know what else I can say,” the 
Governess smiled sadly. 

“You said the King appointed Tzlik Am- 
ram overseer of Qutik. Right?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why necessarily him and not another? 
What do you know about that?” 

“According to rumors, they had spoken 
very highly of Amram to the King.” 

“Yes, he is a powerfully-built man, that’s 
why they called him Tzlik (Bull). But 
was that the only reason?” 

Seda was silent. 

“Tell me all that you know, without hid- 
ing an iota,” ordered the Queen sternly. 
Seda no longer dared disobey the Queen’s 
command and coatinued her story: 

“After crushing the rebellion in Outik, 
your brother, Prince Grigor, returned to 
Quardman alone, without the grand Prince. 
When your mother asked about the where- 
abouts of the grand Prince your brother 
said he and the King had gone to Yerazga- 
vors to see the Queen. Our surprise was 
great when two days later we saw the grand 
Prince return to Quardman highly dejected 
and apparently in great distress. Your 
Mother was very uneasy thinking he 
brought some sad news from you but could 
not muster enough courage to ask him be- 
cause your father generally resented giv- 
ing explanations about his worries. 

“For two days your father did not come 
out of the Castle. The third day he had a 
secret conference with your mother and 
brothers. Thereafter a pall of sadness de- 
scended upon the whole family, so much so 
I became curious. But your mother who 
held no secrets from me told me the whole 
truth. “My Sahakanoush, Seda, she is 
finished,’ she said to me one day. ‘Why? 
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{ asked surprised. ‘My husband’s precau- 
tions have come to naught,’ she said sadly. 
‘The Prince had thought that by marrying 
the Lady of Sevordis to Tzlik Amram he 
would completely eradicate the memory 
of the King’s old flame, but he was badly 
mistaken. The sparks of the old flame al- 
ready have broken out and they may spread 
into a conflagration.’ 

“‘How?’ I asked timidly. 

““After subduing the rebel Moses the 
King proceeded to the Valley of Sevordis 
to give his troops a rest. Here he met 
Tzlik Amram, together with the princes of 
the Sevordis who invited him to their For- 
tress of Tavosh. Prince Sevata urged the 
King not to accept the invitation, realizing 
the disastrous consequences which would 
follow, but his effort was in vain. Although 
the King had promised to return to Yeraz- 
gavors to meet the Queen at the appointed 
time, he nevertheless gladly accepted Am- 
ram's invitation and went to Tavosh,.’ 

“‘Then what?’ I asked. 


““The Prince accompanied the King,’ 
your mother continued, and this is what 
she told me. ‘“Tzlik Amram’s wife, the 
King’s old flame was there. She herself 
met the King at the gates of the Castle. 
She had become so much more beautiful 
and attractive that it was impossible to 
see her and not to be fascinated. When 
she first met the King, I saw how she 
changed color and blushed. The onlook- 
ers thought that she was either bashful or 
was confused by the King’s presence but 
she did not fool me. Even the King’s emo- 
tion did not escape my experienced eye. 
Amram’s wife was so attractive at that 
moment that I would not have been sur- 
prised if the King had embraced her. I 
could plainly see that the sparks of their 
old love was being kindled in both their 
eyes, and their veiled looks conveyed to 
each other such thoughts and emotions 
which easily would have eluded the ordi- 


nary eye. But the King controlled himself, 
he no longer looked at the Princess, a cir- 
cumstance which annoyed Amram, think- 
ing his wife was not attracting the King’s 
attention. 

“However,” centinued the Prince, ‘soon 
my suspicions came true. The King, who 
until then had intended to give the post of 
Outik to my son Grigor, suddenly changed 
his mind in favor of Amram. I did not op- 
pose him because I could plainly see that 
a single silent glance of a beautiful princess 
was far more powerful than my eloquence. 
The next morning he signed the edict mak- 
ing Tzlik Amram the Overseer of Outik 
The Princess, armed with her beauty and 
feminine charm, personally came to ex- 
press her gratitude to the King. As for Am- 
ram, he was beside himself with joy, al- 
most ready to kiss the King’s hands. 

“‘The same evening I reminded the 
King of his promise to meet the Queen and 
was greatly surprised when he told me he 
wanted to delay his stay in Tavosh two 
days longer in order to give the necessary 
instructions in regard to Outik. I could no 
longer remain there and witness the re- 
newal of the two old lovers friendship, 
therefore I hastened here, because I no 
longer cared to go Yerazgavors. How could 
I have faced my daughter then? How 
could I have justified the King’s delay at 
the Fortress of Tavosh?” 


“Two days later,” said Seda, the grand 
Prince called me and said to me: ‘Seda, 
my daughter, your Sahanoush, is alone, 
she will need your care from now on. Get 
ready to leave for Shirak tomorrow.’ I 
gladly agreed because no other task could 
have been more precious to me than to 
serve my beloved Queen. 

“The Prince already was aware that your 
mother had told me everything. As I was 
about to leave, he called me into the pres- 
ence of the Princess and said to me: ‘Seda, 
you already know the danger which 
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threatens my daughter's happiness; she is 
young yet and may precipitate the impend- 
ing danger by her impetuous behaviour. 
Go and watch over her every step. You 
are a tested and tried woman. You know 
life. Try to keep the Queen always armed 
with her woman’s charms, so that her each 
step, word and glance shall arouse her 
husband’s love and make him forget the 
charms of Amram’s wife, her bewitching 
eyes. It is true that it is impossible to 
revive love by artificial means, yet by these 
same means it is quite possible to hold 
down the smouldering sparks of an old 
love and to prevent it from kindling into 
a flame. Marriage alone is not a safe 
guarantee of a husband's love. Married 
people must constantly try to make them- 
selves attracitve to each other. The same 
competition which drives a man to win 
his beloved must be kept up, and if any- 
thing, even more zealously, because nature 
has created man so that, after he attains 
to his desired aim, he ceases to be attracted 
by that aim or to be animated by it. It is 
just at this moment that temptation comes 
in. Your Queen does not know these things, 
and it were far better that she never tried 
it. Her love is sincere, and for this reason 
she has great faith in the King. But he who 
loves sincerely is likely to take the wrong 
step which might repel the object of his 
love, especially when the latter does not 
reciprocate the love, or there is a rival who 
is a constant threat. Often, a careless word, 
an inadvertant gesture. even a poor dress 
is enough to inject the poison of disgust, 
drop after drop, until it is impossible to 
attract a receding heart. 


“*You are familiar with all this, Seda. 
Go and protect Sahanoush from the im- 
pending peril. The King’s heart has been 
shaken. I could clearly see it. Try to see 
to it that my daughter shall not deal the 
last blow. I myself will think of ways and 
means to prevent the coming catastrophe.’ 


“With such advice the grand Prince set 
me off. After that, as you know, I came to 
Shirak. The King already was with you 
at Yerazgavors. He was most tender and 
affectionate to you. You were happy with 
your lot. The suspicions aroused by the 
Prince were not justified, at least I saw no 
change in the King because he was always 
kind and affectionate to you. But when 
he sent you to your summer resort in the 
mountains of Siuni and Gougarg, attended 
by the princesses of Siunis, while he went 
to the domain of the Sevordis, ostensibly to 
make some arrangements in Outik, then my 
suspicions were aroused. Naturally, I told 
you nothing about it, you were so gay and 
happy that even a heart of stone would 
not have dared to poison your spotless soul 
with the venom of suspicion. That Am- 
ram’s wife had won the King’s heart, how- 
ever, of that I was sure. 


“Thereafter the King’s trips to Outik be- 
came more frequent. You of course sus- 
pected nothing, but we, your parents in 
Quardman, and I in the Court, were wast- 
ing away worrying about you. Finally, 
these visits became so frequent that it was 
common gossip among the women of the 
Court, and even among the King’s guards, 


that “The King is ia love with the land of 
the Sevordis’.” 


“And naturally everyone knew why the 
King visited Outik so often, is it not so?” 
the Queen asked, trembling with emotion. 

“No, I think only two of the King’s aides 
knew about it.” 

“Ach, Seda, why do vou hide it from me? 
Two is enough to break the news to two 
hundred. And which one of the women 
of the court knew about my plight?” 


“At the time, I guess no one. But when 
the King’s brother Abbas, together with his 
father-in-law Prince Gourgen of Abkhaz, 
conspired against the King and wanted to 
seize him, or kill him, the King escaped 
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their trap. The conspirators sought him 
first at Shirak, then they marched with 
their troops against Yerazgavors. You of 
course remember that, before their arrival, 
the King took us to the safety of Outik, the 
Valley of Sevordis. We were in the safety 
of the Fortress of Tavosh, with Tzlik Am- 
ram. It was at that time some of our wo- 
men noticed the iatimate relations between 
the King and Princess Amram, and there 
was much gossip among them that, instead 
of taking us to the safety of one of the 
fortresses of Siunis, the King had taken us 
to the home of his beloved.” 

“Who were those women, Seda? 
me, I must know their names.” 

“One was the mother of our Shahan- 
doukht, the other was Princess Gohar.” 

“And did they talk to you about it?” 

“Yes, but secretly. Besides us no one 
knew about it. It is needless to say that I 
did my best to dissipate their suspicions.” 

“It is no use, you couldn’t have closed 
their eyes. And yet, Seda, why didn’t you 
tell me this secret at the time? If I had 
known that others besides me had noticed 
this thing I would first have plunged a dag- 
ger into that scoundrel’s heart and then 
into mine. Then the kingdom of Ashot the 
Iron would not have been endangered, and 
Sahak Sevata and his son would not have 
been blinded.” 

“How come, my Queen? Did you get on 
to this thing at the Fortress of Tavosh?” 

“Yes, Seda, in that very scoundrel’s man- 
sion, a few days after our arrival.” 

“How?” 

“The day we were guests of Amram, and 
that prince, animated by wine, had forgot- 
ten his calling and was making love to the 
princesses who attended on me, do you 
remember? I left the salon in disgust. Sud- 
denly I felt a depression which I could not 
shake off, neither could I let any of my at- 
tendents accompany me. Alone, I started 
to ramble through Amram’s mansion. I 
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had hoped that I would meet the King 
somewhere, because I knew he had se- 
cluded himself in order to read the letters 
which had arrived from Vostan. 

“While passing through the corridors, 
suddenly I heard the King’s voice and joy- 
fully rushed to the opposite door which 
led to Princess Aspram’s chambers. It was 
there I heard his voice. I thought Aspram 
was busy with her household cares but was 
greatly surprised to see that she was hav- 
ing a conversation with the King. I was 
seized by a sinister premonition, and for a 
moment I had difficulty in breathing, yet I 
went on with mingled feelings of hope and 
fear; I opened the door from where the 
voice was coming, and lo, what should I 
see? Seda, Oh, it is a wonder that I did 
not drop dead. Princess Aspram, Seda, 
setting on the King’s lap!” 

“My God!” 

“Yes, my Ashot, the King of my bound- 
less love and happiness, in the embrace of 
Tzlik Amram’s wife! Ach, Seda, I wonder 
if you can grasp what a blow that was to 
me. No lightning could have struck a 
human heart with a more cruel force.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“Nothing. They both turned deathly 
pale while I, without saying a word, walked 
out and sought shelter in one of the neigh- 
boring rooms.” 

“It seems that was the time when you 
fell sick.” 


“Yes, the pain of that sinister incident 
dragged me to my bed and made me suffer 
for two months.” 

“It’s strange that you told none of us 
about it.” 

“I did not divulge it because I did not 
want to ruin the King’s family, I did not 
want to see the Crown of Armenia disgrac- 
ed by the daughter of Sahak Sevata. Ach! 
Why should I hide it from you, Seda I did 
not tell it lest my enemies rejoiced, lest 
the jealous princesses made merry over my 
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misfortune, and lest my rejected suitors 
made my pride the object of their mock- 


ery. 
“My poor, poor Mistress,” Seda whisp- 
ered. 

“And yet my pride took a terrible toll of 
me.” 

“God is merchiful, my gracious Lady. 
You have borne your grief so courgeously, 
you shall surely regain your former hap- 
piness.” 

“Poor Seda, how good are you. Surely 
you don’t believe that the dead can rise in 
our day. Stand up, Mother Seda, stand up, 


go take a little rest. I have tired you so 
much. Forgive me.” 

Seda, who long since had been waiting 
for this command, approached the Queen, 
undressed her, straightened the bed, and 
bidding her good night, retired to her 
chambers. 

The Queen likewise retired; yet for long 
hours her tumultous thoughts kept storm- 
ing her tortured mind. It was not until 
toward daybreak that she finally surren- 
dered to sleep. 


(To be Continued) 
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H. Kurdian, Reviewing Editor 


LA PEINTURE TURQUE by Prof. Nouroulab 
Berk, Preface by Tushin Oz. Folio, boards, text 
bp. 30 with 71 illustrtaions in color and black 
and white. Ankara, 1950. (In French). 





After presenting the historical background of 
Turkish miniatures, the author takes up the 
present day art of painting in Turkey. The pre- 
sentation is compact and well done. 

During the reign of Mehmet II in the 16th 
century there appeared in Istanbul a number of 
Italian artists, such as, Matteo di Pasti, Con- 
stanzio di Ferrara, Gentile Bellini. During this 
period Turkish artists gained some prominence. 
One of them was Sinan Bey who studied in 
Vienna. Another was his pupil Bursali Ahmet. 
Then there were the miniature artists, such as, 
Mirza Ali, Nakkache Osman a native of Bosnia, 
Baba Nakkache, Nakkache Ali, Manisali Djamil, 
Chah Kouli, Kindji Mahmount, Ibrahim Tche- 
lebi, Galatali Mehmet, Kurrebent Osman, Nakchi 
Ahmet, Mustafa Sai and Haidar named Niagri. 
{ would like to point out that this word “Ni- 
gari” means “portrait” in present Turkish usage 
and evidently was given as a surname to Haidar 
because he was a portrait painter. It is no coin- 
cidence of course that the word “Nigar” means 
painting in the Armenian language as well. Ob- 
viously both the Armenians and the Turks bor- 
rowed the word from the Persians. 

Turkish miniature art, although interesting, 
and somehow localized, shows a great deal of 
Persian-Mongol-Chinese influence, without ever 
arriving the artistic height of any of the three. 

One of the interesting masters of Turkish art 
in the first part of the 18th century is Abduld- 
jelil —Tchel>bi, named Levni, whose miniatures 


of reclining and dancing women show excellent 
execution. 


The author, Nouroulah Berk, sems deliberate- 
ly to avoid giving credit to the Armenians in 
the development of Ottoman art, those Armen- 
ians who served in the Ottoman Court, particul- 
arly in the 18th century. 

The work introduces many Turkish painters 
who were influenced by all sort of international 
concepts of art. The artists who make a parti- 
cular appeal to me are Ahmet Ziya Akboulout, 
Hikmet Onat, Osman Hamdi, Namik Ismail. If 
there are contemporary Turkish women painters 
in this work I failed to recognize their names. 

Let us hope that some Armenian organization, 


inspired by this respectable Turkish effort, 
foot the bill for a similar publication on Armen- 
ian painting from remotest past to its present 
glory. It is a that Armenians seem in- 
ferior to the Turks in their appreciation of their 
an so: ess 

THE MARZPAN AND THE SPARAPET By 
Herant K. Armen. Octavo, cloth, pp. 254. Cali- 
fornia, 1952. (In Armenian). 





An excellent piece of work by one of the best 
writers of Armeniana in the United States. No 
pun intended. ; F 

The period covered by Herant Armen’s work is 
une of the most obscure periods of Armenian 
history, notwithstanding the fact that Armenian 
history has contributed to it considerable litera- 
ture. It is the period when Armenians were busy 
nationalizing their comparatively new religion of 
Christianity. They had created a new Armenian 
alphabet, and the church was showing signs of 
separating from universal christianity. The coun- 
try had just lost its royal dynasty and was being 
used as a buffer state between the Byzantine and 
Persian empires. The Armenians had resolutely 
resisted the encroachments of Maximanos upon 
their political freedom, and now, almost 150 
years later, they were resisting the Persian with 
equal determination. 

Unfortunately Armenian historians who have 
cover.d this period are not entirely exempt from 
bias, exaggeration, and major and minor inac- 
curacies. Even their personalities ae under a 
certain shadow Some of the criticism they have 
advanced no doubt is far fetched, exaggerated 
and worthless. However, the fact that non- 
menian historians have neither confirmed nor 
substantiated the events of this period, the task of 
r.constructing the history of this epic Armenian 
episode becomes very difficult. Unfortunately, 
nothing has come down to us from the records 
of the Sassanian Dynasty which commemorates 
the Persian campaign against the Armenians in 
this era. 

Thus the job of writing the history of the Var- 
danantz War, or the Armenian revolt under Var- 
dan Mamikonian in 450 A.D. against the Persians 
is a difficult and complex undertaking. Happily, 
Herant K. Armen, thanks to his legally trained 
mind, ably directs his readers through this maze 
of oft-repeated material with certain success ar- 

rives at a conclusion, thus rendering.a great ser- 
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vice particularly to those who cannot stand, nor 
comprehend, scholarly expositions of this sort. 

Perhaps Herant K. Armen does not solve all 
the complicated problems of the history of the 
Vardanantz War, nevertheless he makes a master- 
ful attempt in clearing many points and intro- 
ducing new explanations, thus furnishing new 
ways to further our thinking and our analysis 
of Vardan, Vasak, Eghishe, Ghevond and others 
who were principal actors in this fascinating 
drama which is known as the Vardanantz War. 

We are grateful to Messres Alec Pilibos and 
Harry Carian for making possible the publica- 
tion of this book and trust their generosity will 
be emulated by other intelligent wealthy Armen- 
ians. I recommend this splendid volume to all 
those who are looking for something good to 
read, a fine book to learn from about the great- 
ness that was Armenia. 


* * * 


A SURVEY OF ARMENIAN ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES by Civil Engineer A. 
Orak. Octavo, paper, pp. 18 with 62 illustrations 
(eight in colors). Cairo, 1951. Price $2.00. (In 
English) 


A truly informative and fascinating publica- 
tion, written with scrupulous care for veracity 
by my very good friend Artashes Orak, and pub- 
lished with meticulous care by the “Friends of 
Armenian Culture” of Cario, Egypt. 


After a brief introduction covering the histori- 
cal background of the church of Armenia, with 
short compact paragraphs the author presents the 
architecture and history of every known and im- 
portant Armenian church, starting with Etch- 
miadzin. The churches, their ruins, the designs, 
the reconstructed models (from drawings by 
Orak), tombstones, etc. are well represented 
with fine, clear cuts. To this are added eight 
truly delightful water color drawings by eight 
prominert Armenian artists, each drawing repre- 
senting a typical architectural edfice. These are: 
“The Church of Aghtamar,” done by Mrs. Arte 
Topalian; “The Bridge of Ashtarak” by H. An- 
dranikian; “The Monastery of Ketcharus” by 
Onnig Avedisiin; “The Fortress of Tignis” by 
Carzou: “The Holy Cross Church of Mazchet” 
hy H. Hagopian; “The Monastery of Narek” by 
G. Puzant; “The Fortress of Kars” by A. Sarouk- 
han; and “The Monastery of Horomos” by A. 
Zorian. 

Here is a book worth every cent of the price 
which should be kept in every Armenian home 
in the U.S.A. What is more, I trust some proud 
Armenians will donate it to their local libraries 
and museums. 

* * * 
THE PASSING OF CATHOLICOS 
GAREGIN HOVSEPIAN 
The shocking, although not entirely suprising 


news of the passing of Catholicos Garegin Hov- 
sepian of Antilias was a blow to all those who 
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had known the great Armenian scholar and 
churchman and who read his works. He had 
been ailing for quite some time. Although no 
cffort was spared to save his life and to restore 
him to his service to Armenian church and cul- 
ture, death finally claimed him. 


Like every great man, no doubt he had his 
shortcomings. The difficult times in which he 
lived did not make his lot any easier. Interna- 
tional complications which have disrupted the 
world unity made their inroads among the Ar- 
menians as well, particularly in those areas where 
Armeniatr:s enjoy freedom of thought and reli- 
gion. 


Catholicos Hovsepian assuredly was not an in- 
ternational political figure, such as the late Patri- 
arch Maghakia Ormanian, although he was a 
great admirer of Ormanian. However, unlike 
Ormanian, he was a good deal more popular, and 
even those who could not always see the wisdom 
of his actions still respected him for his scholastic 
ability, and his devotion to the Armenian church 
and the people which he unwaveringly at times 
carried dangerously close to martyrdom, as in the 
case of the fall of Kars, or the years he spent 
under Communist rule. 


I first met him in Erivan, Soviet Armenia, in 
1931. His spendid works, erudite contributions 
to Armenian cultural history had for many years 
made me one of his devoted admirers. The per- 
sonal contact I had with him did not diminish 
in any way my high respect for his scholastic 
ability. I shared many days with him in two 
rooms in Etchmiadzin when I was studying Ar- 
menian manuscripts in the great monastery col- 
lection which later was confiscated by the Com- 
munists and eventually moved to Erivan. Those 
few fruitful days in Etchmiadzin in 1931 which I 
spent with Archbishop Hovysepian will ever 
remain n.emorable in my life. Archbishop Hov- 
s€pian unquestionably was anti-Communist. He 
expected almost anything from them against the 
Armeniao church and culture. During my stay 
there, attempts were made to dispose of the Ar- 
menian ancient manuscripts in exchange for for- 
eign cash, just as the Communists of the USSR sold 
priceless paintings and splendid books from their 
museum collections, including the oldest Christ- 
‘an manuscript, the Four Gospels of Mt. Sinai, 
which is now the proud possession of the British 
Museum. Some feelers were directed to me at 
the time by some Communists with this in mind. 
Archbishop Hovsepian, upon hearing, made me 
promise never to encourage such attempts. He 
too had heard of such goings on. It was for this 
reason that years later he told me he did not 
show m: the famous carpet of Etchmiadzin which 
carried an 18th century inscription. 


Nevertheless, Archbishop Hovsepian, after he 
hecame prelate of U S. Armenians, and after he 
was ordained Catholicos of Antilias, never faltered 
in supporting the authority of Etchmiadzin al- 
though it should have been obvious to him that 
that authority, such as it was, was nothing but 
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another tool of the Politburo. This loyalty un- 
doubtedly is accounted for by his boundless de- 
votion to the Armenian Church whose head is 
in Etchmiadzin. 

However, regardless of his error in this mat- 
ter which was more of a matter of the heart 
rather than the head, Catholicos Hovsepian was, 
and will ever remain one of the greater ecclesias- 
tics of the Armenian church. He was devoted 
to the culture of ancient Armenia and no one 
had as close a knowledge of the priceless Ar- 
menian manuscripts and ancient architectural edi- 
fices as he did. His vast erudition on Armenian 
archaeology made him one of the best known and 
respected Armenian scholars in the USSR, in Eu- 
rope and in the United States. 

He had a total disregard for personal gain and 
comfort. The meager salary which he received 
for his exalted post he spent freely in buying 
photographs, books and prints to enrich his col- 
lection. He was a little too generous with his 
money, as well as with his encouragement of 
those whom he thought were contributing to 
Armenian culture. Unfortunately some of his 
beneficiaries abused his generosity while others 
did not hesitate to take advantage of his kind 
nature. 

The rejuvenation of the Catholicosate of An- 
tilias to a great extent is due to his untiring per- 
severence, sacrifice, and devotion. His impassion- 
ed words actually broke the hard crust of indif- 
ference among the Armenians of abroad, stirring 
them to participate at least once a year in an of- 
ficial observance of Armenian culture — the 
Month of October as the month of Armenian 
Culture which he instituted. 

His long illness, followed by his death, de- 
prives the Armenian culture of the services of a 
great servant. We trust his unfinished work will 
be completed through the publication of his un- 
published works which are being edited by Simon 
— through the facilities of the Antilias 

ress. 

It is with deep sorrow that I write these few 
heartf-lt words about the passing of this great 
Armenian scholar und ecclesiastical. To me, 
however, he was more than a mere scholar; he 
was an old and great friend with whom I spent 
many happy days of close association and main- 
tained a life long correspondence. May God 
bless his tortured soul and glory to his blessed 
memory. —H. KURDIAN 

* * * 
ARMENIAN MUSEUMS OF ABROAD 


A pleasant “epidemic” has swept over the Ar- 
menian communities of the dispersion — an epi- 
d-mic of museums which I noticed during my 
two years of travel abroad. 

It is unfortunate that this “craze” is a little late. 
If started some 25 or 50 years ago, perhaps the 
collection of Armenian antiques and rare objects 
might have been more successful and less cost- 
ly. However, better late than never, as the 
proverb goes. 

In Paris, a three year old organization has un- 
dertaken the establishment of an Armenian 
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museum. Although in apparent hurry, and hav- 
ing started with great anticipations, the organi- 
zation has had the good sense of securing the 
facilities of a chamber in the Armenian Church 
of Paris where it has made a modest beginning 
with the contributions of some Armenian col- 
lectors, antique dealers, and some outright pur- 
chases. Although nothing extraordinary, never- 
the less the sponsors have been able to bring to- 
gether quite a representative minor i 
which may serve as the nucleus of a future re- 
spectabl« collection in such a cultural center as 
Paris. 

It is true that the few pieces of unimportant 
Armenian manuscripts, Ketahia pottery, silver 
and textile items, which has been accummulated, 
will make a rather poor showing for Armenian 
art and culture. However, it is a fair beginning, 
end with the generous contributions of Art lov- 
ing Armenians in Paris, the present modest col- 
lection may some day justify the name of a 
musuem 

In Venice the venerable congregation of Mek- 
hitarists, in their monastic Island of St. Lazzaro, 
already have an important collection which may 
properly be called a museum, but unfortunately 
lacks the necessary quarters for a suitable pre- 
sentation of their disorganized and scattered col- 
lection. One art loving Armenian named Ispen- 
ian has greatly enriched the Mekhitarist collec- 
tion with some valuable contributions of Ketahia 
potteries. His gift is a decided addition to the 
museum’s wealth. All the same, the need of a 
s*parate building as the repository of those col- 
lections is imperative. The project, already pian- 
ned and designed, needs the financial assistance 
of some Armenian benefactor. I doubt if such 
a man could use his money for a finer, better 
purpose, as well as to immortalize his memory. 

In Istanbul the scholarly Armenian Patriarch 
Garegin assured me on my recent visit that he 
is planning to establish an Armenian library and 
a museum to shelter the treasures which at pres- 
cnt are scattered in the Armenian churches of 
Ystanbul wnd where they have been the object of 
misuse, negl-ct, and the prey of avarice. This 
plausible project was already started when I was 
there. A few manuscripts were already collected. 
However, I am informed by the Patriarch that as 
yet they have not been able to obtain a suitable 
building. I trust before long this compelling 
need will find a solution. 


I was pleasantly surprised when last March 
1 visited Antilias, (Beirut, Lebanon) and was 
shown a fine stone building in construction. This 
building will house a new library of manuscripts 
and printed books of the Catholicosate. I was 
also told that they were planning to found a 
museum. I believe Antilias could found one of 
the best museums in the Near East. It is to be 
hoped that the death of the Cathoicos will not 
deter the execution of this noble project. 

And finaliy in Cario I was told that an attempt 
will be made to found an Armenian museum in 
the new Housapper building. Among the direc- 
tors of the project is the very capable Artashesh 
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Orak whose presence, to me, is a practical guaran- 
tee of certain success. 

I believe something important could be done 
to insure the successful organization of each 
museum. First, it is important that they keep 
in touch with one another and assist one another 
in the difficult task of securing material for the 
museums from places other than their own lo 
calities. If, for example, there is an auction or 
an ordinary sale in Paris, the Paris organization 
can serve as the selecting or purchasing agent for 
Istanbul or Cairo if the latter have the funds to 
purchas2 what Paris cannot purchase or does not 
need. 

Secondly, the various muscums can exchange 
duplicate items which they do not need. This, of 
course, should not be motivated by the desire 


for gain but from the urge of mutual assistance. 
Sometimes naturally one exchanged article may 
have a higher monetary value than its counter- 
part, but since the exchange is for mutual aid 
this disccepency should not pose as a hurdle. Be- 
sides, in the course of time the process of ex- 
changes will automatically balance itself. 

A third point, the several museums through 
the process of mutual loans can assist one another 
in making their exhibitions more attractive, edu- 
cational, and complete. —H. KURDIAN 


CORRECTION 
In the Summer, 1952 issue of the Armeniaa 
Review, under Books and Authors, page 160, 
paragraph 4, “Yeghishe Demirjibashian” should 
read “Eghia,” or “Yeghia (Elias) Demirjibashian.” 
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Readers of ‘‘The Armenian Review’’ 
will be interested to read its 


Companion Publication 


The Hairenik 
Weekly 


NOW IN ITS NINETEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


As a weekly digest of news of interest to people 
of Armenian stock, or people interested in Armeniana 


THE HAIRENIK WEEKLY stands unchallenged. 


The small sum of $4.00 will bring to you 
52 issues of THE HAIRENIK WEEKLY 


WRITE 
HAIRENIK ASSOCIATION, INC. 


212 Stuart St. Boston 16, Mass. 












STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC. REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 


OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
OF ARMENIAN REVIEW 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 1, 1952 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid per- 
sonally appeared Armen Vahe, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the BUSINESS MANAGER of the ARMENIAN 
REVIEW and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411 Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher—Hairenik Association, Inc. 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Editor—R. Darbinian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Managing Editor—R. Darbinian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Business Manager—Armen Vahe 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. L. K. Daghlian, Pres. 

M. Ozanian, Sec. 

J. D. Hovanesian, Treas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
cwning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, vu 
other securities are: (None). 

This corporation has no stockholders or bondholders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown above is (This information is required 
from daily and weekly publications only). 


2. That the owner is: 
Hairenik Association, Inc. 


Business Manager—ARMEN VAHE 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst day of October, 1952 
SERAN DESDEGULE 


Seal (Notary Public) 
(My commission expires Aug. 31, 1956) 








